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THIS    INDENTURE    WITNESSETH 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Week  after  week  :  the  days  go  by  : 
Come  quick,  thou  bringest  all  I  love." 

Tennyson. 

It  was  quite  true  that  poor  Mr.  Templemore's 
illness  was  mostly  caused  by  distress  about 
his  son.  Bitterly  he  repented  having  given 
him  permission  to  go  as  a  volunteer  on  such 
an  enterprise  as  this.  He  had  done  it  hastily, 
partly  because  he  wanted  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way  of  the  housekeeper's  niece,  and  partly 
because  he  thought  such  an  expedition,  in 
which  skilled  soldiers  were  sent  against  un- 
disciplined savages,  must  be  short,  decisive, 
and  thoroughly  uncomfortable  while  it  lasted 
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—SO  uncomfortable  as  to  put  all  repining  after 
a  soldier's  life  out  of  his  head  for  ever.  But 
it  was  lasting  so  long,  and  the  tone  of  the 
papers  was  beginning  to  be  so  discouraging, 
while  the  accident  with  the  Britomart  had 
been  such  a  shock  to  him,  that  ever  since  it 
took  place  his  life  had  been  one  long  agony 
of  apprehension.  It  now  seemed  to  Mr. 
Templemore  that  he  must  have  been  a  mad- 
man to  let  an  only  son  separate  himself  so 
far  from  him  and  from  home,  and  run  such 
desperate  risks ;  and  he  could  neither  rest  by 
day  nor  sleep  by  night,  for  the  thought  of 
w^hat  he  had  done. 

But  still  the  poor  squire  would  not  summon 
Brian  home  again.  He  considered  himself 
pledged  to  abide  by  the.  result  of  his  own 
rashness,  but  he  daily  grew  weaker  and  worse, 
and  more  listless  and  hopeless.  He  did  not 
confide  the  full  extent  of  his  uneasiness  to  his 
wife,  but  it  was  enough  for  her  to  see  him 
walking  languidly  up  and  down  a  shady  ter- 
raced walk,  unable  even  to  throw  a  word  to 
a  pet  dog  which  followed  him,  as  in  duty 
bound,  but  with  as  little  heart  for  joy  as  its 
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master.  Then  otlier  cares  came  to  liarass  the 
squire.  Under  his  easy  temporizing  manage- 
ment all  kinds  of  debts  had  been  incurred,  to 
pay  which  he  had  been  forced  to  borrow  money ; 
and  then  came  the  necessity  of  repayment, 
when  the  scarcity  of  the  wherewithal  to  do  so 
was  as  great  as  ever.  There  were  times  when 
he  looked  drearily  round  on  the  estate,  which 
had  been  handed  down  intact  from  father 
to  son  for  many  a  long  day  before  he  came 
into  the  world,  and  wondered  how  it  had  hap- 
pened that  he  himself  had  got  so  far  wrong. 
Things  had  been  against  him  from  the  first, 
he  supposed,  for  he  knew  he  had  been  anxious 
to  keep  all  straight ;  but  Brian  must  act  very 
differently.  He  must  have  a  good  talk  with 
Brian,  and  tell  him  plainly  how  affairs  stood, 
and  concert  with  him  measures  for  their 
recovery.  If  Brian  would  but  make  a  good 
marriage,  that  would  help  them  all  more  than 
anything;  and  the  squire  had  already  men- 
tally chosen  a  satisfactory  wife  for  him,  the 
only  daughter  of  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
his  own,  who  had  what  he  called  "  a  tidy 
little  fortune,  and  was  as  nice  a  girl  as  ever 
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stepped."  But  his  poor  scheming  heart  ached 
a  Httle  when  he  thought  how  likely  this  pro- 
ject for  their  safety  was  to  end  in  nothing. 
Young  men  had  wills  of  their  own.  He  well 
remembered  how  his  own  poor  father,  now 
dead  and  gone,  had  found  an  unexceptionable 
young  heiress  for  him,  and  how,  by  preference, 
he  had  chosen  pretty  JuHet  Sandilands  with 
never  a  penny  to  her  fortune.  What  a 
struggle  he  had  had  with  his  father  and 
mother  before  he  had  been  able  to  carry  his 
point !  For  Juliet's  father  was  but  a  Dormin- 
ster  attorney,  and  did  not  bear  the  best  of  cha- 
racters for  straightforwardness  and  honesty. 
"  Like  father,  Hke  child,"  they  had  said 
to  him,  and  pretended  to  see  in  Juhet's 
bright  smiles  and  winning  manner  so  many 
proofs  the  more  of  the  truth  of  that  proverb ; 
but  he  had  stood  firm,  and  married  her, 
and  very  happy  she  had  made  him.  Still,  he 
confessed,  he  would  not  Uke  Brian  to  be  so 
headstrong  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
marry.  It  was  quite  possible  to  get  a  pretty 
girl  who  was  rich,  and  well-born  into  the 
bargain ;  and  when  Brian  returned  home,  the 
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beautiful  heiress,  with  the  money  which  was 
to  save  them  all,  should  be  asked  to  Breamore. 
The  lad  was  coming.  He  knew  his  wife  had 
wiitten  to  summon  him  home  ;  and  though, 
when  told  what  she  had  done,  he  had  looked 
grave  and  talked  of  honour,  he  had  felt  a 
thankfulness  of  heart  which  no  words  could 
describe  !  But  time  passed,  and  the  boy 
seemed  so  long  in  coming !  So  much  might 
happen  to  prevent  him,  that  the  squire's 
health  and  spirits  flagged  more  and  more, 
and  at  last  he  reduced  himself  to  a  state  in 
which  the  doctors  truly  said  any  excitement 
might  be  fatal. 

Mrs.  Templemore  was  a  constitutionally 
light-hearted  woman,  who  instinctively  saw 
only  the  bright  side  of  all  questions,  but  even 
she  began  to  feel  her  heart  sink  when  so  many 
days  and  weeks  passed  and  no  letter  came 
from  Brian,  and  for  want  of  that  letter  there 
seemed  to  be  every  probabihty  of  the  squire 
fading  away  into  his  grave.  The  doctor  had 
told  her  that  when  news  of  the  wanderer  did 
come,  it  must  be  communicated  to  his  father 
with  the  most  scrupulous  caution;    for  with 
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Ids  disease,  now  that  his  health  was  so  very 
much  below  par,  sudden  joy  or  grief  was 
equally  to  be  feared.  When  the  news  did  at 
last  come,  Mrs.  Templemore  was  alone.  A 
sealed  telegram  from  Brian  was  given  her,  to 
say  that  he  was  in  London,  and  w^ould  reach 
home  by  express  next  day.  She  had  the 
self-command  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of 
the  servant.  Then  she  burnt  the  telegram, 
and  began  to  think  how  she  should  prepare 
her  husband  for  this  sudden  happiness.  She 
was  a  very  prompt,  active-minded  woman, 
with  considerable  power  of  management ;  in 
her  hands  all  the  mischief  which  had  befallen 
the  family  revenues  h^om  mere  want  of  care 
and  punctuahty  would  have  been  impossible. 
Having  burnt  her  telegram,  she  went  at  once 
to  her  husband,  who  was  sitting  in  the  library, 
using  the  last  hour  of  wintry  twilight  before 
dinner  in  tracing  the  aspect  of  futurity  as 
unfolded  by  the  position  and  appearance  of  the 
coals  in  his  fire.  Flaming  swords  seemed  to 
attack  one  small  dark  piece,  which  had 
hitherto  remained  intact,  darting  fiery  strokes 
in  its  direction  and  trying  to  sweep  it  into  the 
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o-lowinf^  mass  with  the  rest.  The  squire  had 
his  w-atch  in  his  hand,  and  was  just  thinking 
to  himself,  ''  Of  course  the  fire  must  prevail  in 
the  end,  for  everything  put  into  that  grate 
is  given  over  to  its  power  at  a  disadvantage, 
but  if  that  coal  keeps  up  its  black  appear- 
ance manfully  for  five  minutes  longer,  my 
dear  boy  is  safe  and  well,  and  I  shall  soon  see 
him." 

Mrs.  Templemore  came  in  while  he  was 
awaiting  the  result,  and  said,  "  How  are  you, 
dear?     Tired  or  better  ?  " 

He  told  her  what  he  was  fancying  to  him- 
self; but  at  any  time  Mrs.  Templemore  had 
little  sympathy  wdth  far-fetched  ways  of 
making  yourseK  miserable,  as  she  characterized 
such  experiments— least  of  all  now,  when  her 
heart  was  full  of  a  dehght  she  longed  to, 
but  dared  not,  communicate  to  him  by  her 
side.  ''  You  may  watch  if  you  like,  Bernard 
darling,  but  you  won't  get  me  to  trouble  my- 
seK  about  it,  for  I  feel  so  happy  somehow  ; 
I  can't  explaui  it,  but  I  have  quite  a  presenti- 
ment that  some  very  good  thing  is  going  to 
happen  to  us." 
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Mr.  Templemore  at  once  forgot  his  black 
coal  to  look  eagerly  in  her  face.  *^  You  don't 
know  anything,  Juliet,  do  you?  There  is 
only  one  good  thing  which  can  happen  to  me 
now — at  least  I  seem  to  think  so — Brian 
coming  safely  back.  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing of  him?" 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  his  tremblingly 
anxious  voice,  his  nervous  movements,  his 
wistful,  highly-strung  face,  all  warned  her  to 
remember  what  the  doctor  had  said,  and  tell 
her  good  news  slowly. 

*'  Oh  no,  but  it  is  a  presentiment.  Don't 
you  beheve  in  presentiments  ?  " 

*^  I've  had  so  many,  and  they  all  turn  out  to 
be  nothing.  No,  presentiments  don't  go  for 
much  with  me." 

''  But  black  coals  do,"  said  she,  laughing, 
''you  dear,  silly  man!  And  look,  there  is 
yours  remaining  triumphantly  black  and 
square,  and  quite  untouched  by  those  vicious 
flames.  And  now  they  have  turned  their 
attention  elsewhere." 

The  squire  was  pleased,  but  said  Mrs. 
Templemore  had  left  the  door  open  or  some- 
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thing,    and    changed    the    direction    of    the 
draught. 

"  Very  possihly,"  said  she;  *^  it  is  no  matter, 
for  your  omens  and  my  presentiments  all 
point  one  way.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
Bernard,  we  shall  have  that  boy  back  before 
we  know  where  we  are." 

Mr.  Templemore  took  his  wife's  hand,  and 
held  it  clasped  in  his.  He  held  it  in  a  warm 
pressure,  but  he  did  not  speak ;  it  was  his  way 
of  expressing  into  what  a  close  little  loving 
circle  they  would  all  gather  themselves  when 
her  words  came  true,  and  the  wanderer 
returned. 

^^  Well,  of  course  he  must  come  some  day," 
said  she,  fearing  she  was  exciting  him  too 
much,  '^  and,  taking  his  being  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  into  account,  I  don't  suppose 
he  could  have  got  here  before  this.  We  must, 
of  course,  not  build  on  mere  presentiments, 
but  it  would  be  very  delightful  to  see  him 
again.  If  only,"  she  added  earnestly,  "  I 
could  be  sure  his  coming  would  not  hurt  you, 
Bernard!  I  am  so  afraid  that  as  you  have 
been    so    very    long    parted    fi'om   him,    the 
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sudden  shock  of  knowing  lie  was  on  his 
way  here  would  make  you  ill ;  and,  remember, 
come  when  he  will,  it  must  seem  sudden  to 
us  ;  indeed  the  chances  are  that  the  only  letter 
we  should  get  from  him  would  be  the  one  to 
announce  his  arrival." 

"  If  only  he  does  arrive  I  can  bear  any- 
thing ;  the  misery  is  thinking  something  may 
have  happened  to  him — that  he  may  never 
come." 

^'  Oh,  I  have  not  the  least  fear.  I  am 
convinced  he  is  safe.  I  am  perfectly  happy 
about  him.  Bernard  dear,"  said  she  after 
a  while,  ''I  would  have  you  gradually  ac- 
custom yourseK  to  the  idea  of  his  popping 
in  unawares.  Picture  to  yourself  his  arrival, 
your  first  hearing  of  it,  and  your  running 
out  and  seeing  him  standing  in  the  hall,  look- 
ing round  for  all  of  us  with  his  dear  bright 
eyes." 

''  Oh,  Juhet,  be  quiet !  "  said  he ;  *'  it  is  all 
too  happy." 

But  her  words  did  some  good,  for  he  began 
to  speculate  a  little  about  the  manner  in  which 
Brian  would    make  his    appearance    amongst 
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them;  how  he  would  prohahly  go  straight  iip 
to  London  from  Southampton,  and  would  wait 
a  night  there,  and  then,  np  doubt,  he  would 
at  once  telegraph.  The  hand  that  lay  in  the 
squire's  trembled  as  he  said  this ;  but  he  was 
trembling  too,  so  dee]3ly  was  his  heart  mixed 
up  in  all  he  "said. 

In  came  Lottie,  his  little  nine  years'  old 
daughter,  with  three  kittens  in  her  apron, 
wanting  to  know  if  papa  and  mamma  would 
be  godfather  and  godmother  to  them,  their 
names  being  Joan  of  Arc,  Grace  Darling, 
and  Black  Agnes;  and  much  did  Mrs.  Temple- 
more  rejoice  when  her  husband  said,  as  he 
stroked  Lottie's  head — 

"  Brian  will  find  that  child  wonderfully 
grown  ;  I  don't  think  he  will  know  her." 

This  was  the  temper  of  mind  to  which  she 
mshed  to  bring  him.  She  pushed  her  success 
further,  and  said,  ^'  Do  you  know,  Lottie,  my 
child,  that  papa  and  I  think  your  brother 
Brian  mil  soon  be  here :  both  of  us  fancy 
that  one  of  these  nights,  just  about  five 
o'clock,  when  it  is  nearly  dark,  a  carriage 
will  drive  up,  and  Brian  will  jump  out  and 
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give  us  each  a  good  kiss,  and  then  we  shall  all 
be  happy  again." 

^*  Will  he  be  black?"  asked  Lottie.  ^^Nurse 
says  he  must  have  turned  into  a  black  man  by 
this." 

The  squire  enjoyed  a  laugh,  and  then  dinner 
was  announced  ;  but  there  was  a  kind  of 
thoughtful  joyousness  in  his  face  all  dinner 
time,  and  he  drank  to  Brian's  good  health  and 
speedy  return  in  a  calm  voice,  and  if  he  had 
happy  hopes  he  was  none  the  worse  for  them. 

So  in  the  morning  early  Mrs.  Templemore 
was  tempted  to  farther  statements,  and  de- 
clared that  she  had  had  a  dream,  and  that 
morning  dreams  all  came  true;  and  that  her 
dream  was  this — that  she  and  her  husband 
were  walking  in  the  garden  quite  in  the  dark, 
and  it  was  very  warm,  but  there  w^as  no  Hght 
— no  moon,  no  stars  ;  and  wherever  she  went 
she  heard  a  voice  calling,  ^'  Mother,  mother  I 
say  !  "  and  it  was  exactly  like  Brian's  ;  but  the 
squire  neither  heard  the  voice,  nor  would  he 
beheve  any  one  was  calling.  At  last  she 
found  out  that  Brian  really  was  there  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  standing  by  a  httle 
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foot-bridge;  but  the  planks  which  formed  it 
did  not  neariy  reach  across,  and  the  bridge 
was  useless.  And  Brian  said,  *'That  is  father's 
doing ;  he  bui'nt  those  bits  of  the  planks  in  the 
library  fire  last  night,  to  see  if  I  was  coming 
safely  home  to  you.  Will  you  find  the  remains 
of  the  pieces,  mother,  if  you  can,  and  then,  if 
you  do,  thi'ow  them  across  to  me;  I  know 
how  to  make  it  all  right."  Then  somehow, 
all  at  once,  she  said,  she  found  herseK  raking 
amongst  the  ashes  in  the  library  with  her 
fingers  to  find  the  pieces  of  the  planks ;  but 
nothing  was  there  but  big  rough  cinders 
which  hurt  her  hands,  and  then  suddenly  she 
found  Brian  was  by  her  side,  raking  amongst 
them  also  ;  and  just  as  they  were  kissing  each 
other  she  awoke. 

"You  always  do  awake  in  dreams,  you  know, 
dear  Bernard,"  said  she,  "just  as  you  are 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  happiness ; " 
which  psychological  remark  of  Mrs.  Temple- 
more's  betrayed  an  aptitude  for  untruthfulness, 
for  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  illustrate  her 
fictitious  narratives  by  the  results  of  her  read- 
ing or  experience. 
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The  squire  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  hut  re- 
mained silent. 

^*  What  do  you  think  of  that  dream,  Bernard, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  strong  presenti- 
ment of  his  return  which  I  told  you  I  felt  last 
night?" 

The  squire's  was  not  a  reasoning  mind,  or 
he  might  have  said  the  dream  was  but  the 
result  of  the  presentiment  and  all  the  talk 
they  had  had  about  it ;  but  he  only  said,  in  a 
thoughtful,  musing  manner,  ''  Well,  I  really 
think  he  must  be  coming." 

"Do  you  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Templemore,  look- 
ing very  bright  and  happy  and  handsome. 
"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  act  on 
these  warnings,  and  go  so  far  as  to  put  a  fire 
in  the  boy's  room,  and  air  the  bed,  and  so 
on  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  should  do  so ;  besides,  a  fire 
is  neither  here  nor  there." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  believe,"  continued 
she ;  "I  believe  these  warnings  have  all  been 
given  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to 
prevent  you  in  your  state  of  health  being  taken 
by  surprise.     So  I  would  have  you  take  well 
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iiito  youi'  mind  that  that  boy  may  come  at  any 
horn-  of  any  day " 

^'  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  the  squire  manfully  ;  ''  I 
am  not  in  such  a  weak  state  of  health  as  you 
suppose." 

And  then   Mrs.  Templemore   had  the   fire 
Hghted,  and  the  mattresses  put  down  before 
it,  and  all  made  ready  for  the  expected  one — 
*'  Not  that  she  really  quite  dared  to  count  upon 
his  coming,"  she  said,  ''but  just  to  be  ready 
for  the  chance."     And  the  squire  left  his  com- 
fortable   seat   by   the  library  fire,  and  flitted 
about  upstairs,  popping  into  his   son's  room 
every    now   and   then   to   watch   the   women 
making  their  Httle  preparations,  feehng  a  keen 
joy  when  he  saw  the  hope  which  visibly  ani- 
mated  them,   enjoying   the  heat   which  now 
radiated  from  the  warm  mattresses  before  the. 
fire,  rubbing   his  hands,  and  saying,   "  Upon 
my  word,  but  it  all  looks  mighty  comfortable  ! 
I  should  think  that  when  that  young  rascal 
does  take  up  his  quarters  in  this  room,  he  will 
think  he  is  laid  up  in  lavender,  as  the  saying 
is.     I  guess  he  will  soon  find  out  that  home  is 
the  best  place  after  all !  " 
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It  was  a  thoroughly  pleasant  bright  room, 
with  everything  mortal  man  could  want  in  it 
already.  And  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
which  working  for  Brian  gave  her,  Mrs. 
Templemore  was  actually  finding  out  new 
comforts  and  luxuries  where  none  could  have 
divined  a  want.  All  was  being  prepared  as  if 
the  arrival  was  to  take  place  that  very  day. 
She  was  even  putting  fresh  ink  and  pens  and 
paper  on  the  table. 

*' My  goodness,  Juliet,  but  you  are  making 
ready  in  earnest !  It  really  will  be  a  pity  if  that 
nice  comfortable  bed  does  not  get  slept  in." 

"It  will  be  slept  in,"  cried  she,  almost 
frisking  about  as  she  put  last  touches  of 
adornment  here  and  there.  ''  I  am  convinced 
it  will.  When  I  dream  dreams,  my  dear  Mr. 
Templemore,  they  are  not  for  nothing.  Now, 
I  ask  you  candidly,  did  you  ever  see  me  so 
positive  about  anything  before  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  declare  it  is  ridiculous  of 
both  of  us,  but  you  begin  to  make  me  think 
he  must  be  coming." 

*'  That's  what  I  want !  I  want  you  to 
expect  him,  but  in  a  calm,  sensible  kind  of  a 
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way — not  to  make  yourself  the  least  ill,  for 
then  all  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  would 
be  done  away  with,  but  just  to  take  his  arrival 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

^' All  right,  my  love.  I  am  rapidly  getting 
into  the  open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes  and  see  what  God  will  send  you 
state." 

He  was  already  tired,  and  had  thrown  him- 
self on  a  very  luxurious  sofa  which  had  been 
brought  upstairs  a  short  time  before,  with  an 
idea  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  w^ell-being 
of  Mr.  Brian  to  have  it  at  hand.  Now,  Mr. 
Templemore  was  watching  his  wife  turning 
all  the  books  right-side  up,  and  patting  them 
gently  on  the  backs  with  her  own  duster. 
How  she  was  working !  It  was  w^onderful  to 
see  this  usually  sensible  woman  let  a  super- 
stitious idea  run  so  completely  away  mth  her  ! 

''It  is  all  very  weU  to  light  a  fire  here, 
Juhet — that  will  do  the  room  good ;  and  the 
books  are  no  worse  for  a  Httle  arranging — but 
now,  dear  wife,  confess  the  truth :  you  would 
not  give  any  very  serious  pledge  of  your  behef 
in  your  dreams  and  fancies,  would  you  ?     I 

VOL.    U.  C 
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mean,  you  would  not  do  anything  which  could 
not  be  undone  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  would  !  "  cried  she  almost  dancing, 
and  certainly  clapping  her  hands,  ^^  and  I 
have  done  it ;  I  have  had  the  Httle  pig  killed. 
You  know  that  abominable  young  epicure, 
Brian,  always  liked  that  dinner  better  than 
any  other,  so  if  he  comes  to-night  he  wdll 
get  it." 

The  poor  squire  then  knew  that  she  was 
in  earnest,  for  a  little  pig  always  supplied  a 
motive  for  a  large  appreciative  dinner  party, 
and  yet  this  fatted  calf  had  been  sacrificed  to 
do  honour  to  the  possible  guest  to-night. 
Such  a  thing  was  enough  of  itself  to  keep 
the  boy  away.  He  said  nothing ;  he  lay  back 
on  the  sofa,  partly  resting,  partly  enjoying 
watching  his  busy  wife,  but  certainly  neither 
ill  nor  anxious.  He  was  more  like  a  child 
Avho  has  been  told  that  at  a  certain  hour  on 
Christmas  Eve  a  beautiful  fairy  will  descend 
and  shower  presents  on  all  there  assembled, 
and  who  watches  and  waits  with  an  eage]' 
interest,  unchequered  by  doubts  or  difficulties. 

He  had  a  long  sleep  in  the  afternoon,  and 
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awoke  mucli  refreshed  by  it  just  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  carriage  which 
had  been  sent  for  Brian  might  be  expected 
to  return. 

'^  I  am  vexed  you  have  cooked  the  pig, 
Juhet,"  was  his  first  speech.  ^'It  seems 
quite  a  pity." 

''Dear  me  !  I  am  not.  It  must  have  been 
cooked  some  time ;  it  was  its  mission." 

''But,  dear  child,  I  know  you  don't  care 
for  it.  And  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  proper 
food  for  me." 

"  There  is  something  else  for  you." 

"Well,  it  really  is  silly — ex-cess-ive-ly 
silly  !  It  is  absurd  to  expect  Brian  to  come 
here  to-night  for  no  earthly  reason  but  because 
you  have  had  a  foohsh,  unmeaning  dream." 

Mrs.  Templemore  was  extremely  delighted 
to  hear  him  speak  in  this  way;  for  it  proved  to 
her  that  he  had  begun  to  beheve  that  Brian 
w^as  coming,  and  was  so  vexed  with  himself 
for  doing  so  on  what  seemed  to  be  such  in- 
sufficient grounds,  that  he  pretended  to  be 
cross  with  her,  partly  to  hide  his  expectation 
and  partly  to  convince   himself  how  foohsh 
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he  was.     She  must  buoy  him  up  and  keep  his 
convictions  firm. 

**  Not  silly  at  all — only  assure  me  of  one 
thing,  that  if  the  dream  should  be  true,  and 
the  dear  boy  should  come,  you  won't  think  it 
necessary  to  make  yourself  ilL  Now,  that 
would  be  foolish,  if  you  hke  !  " 

"  J,^  I  am  not  such  an  ass !  If  I  were  to 
hear  wheels  this  very  minute,  I  should  only 
think  that  you  had  been  so  idiotic  as  to  send 
the  carriage  all  the  way  to  the  station  on  a 
fool's  errand." 

Mrs.  Templemore  did  hear  wheels;  far  away 
on  the  hard  road  they  rolled  and  echoed  in 
the  frosty  afternoon. 

''  Why  idiotic  to  send  the  carriage  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  I  would  order  a  nice  young  sucking 
pig  to  be  cooked  for  dinner,  and  not  do  my 
best  to  get  some  one  to  eat  it  ?  " 

Poor  woman !  She  tried  hard  to  smile  and 
jest,  but  big  tears  of  suppressed  nervousness 
were  rolling  down  her  face. 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes ;  the 
carriage  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer ;  it  was 
marvellous  that  he  did  not  hear  it. 
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'^I  wonder  what  o'clock  it  is?"  said  the 
squire  ;  ^'  I  declare  I  am  very  hungry.  I  wish 
I  dared  to  eat  your  pig.  What  a  thing  to  do, 
to  be  sure  !  " 

She  was  kneeling  now  by  the  side  of  his 
sofa  ;  she  laid  her  face  against  his,  and  put  one 
arm  round  his  neck.  The  carriage  wheels 
sounded  plainly  now,  but  he  neither  heard 
them  nor  the  beating  of  her  heart, 

''  By  George,  Juliet !  "  cried  he  at  last, 
starting  up,  '^  I  do  believe  there  is  a  carriage 
coming  roimd  to  the  front  door  ! " 

^'Didn't  I  tell  you?"  said  she,  faint  with 
nervous  fear — ^^  did  I  not  say  he  was  sure  to 
come  ?  " 

^*But  has  he  come?"  said  he,  staring  into 
the  twihght  with  bright,  dilated  eyes. 

'^  Of  course  he  has,"  was  the  answer.  She 
longed  to  see  if  her  words  were  true ;  she 
dared  not  leave  her  husband  alone ;  she  was 
suddenly,  at  this  last  moment,  woefully  afraid 
that  she  had  taken  a  very  fooHsh  way  of  pre- 
paring him  for  what  was  coming.  She 
watched  every  expression  of  his  face — Hstened 
to   every   sound   of    his    breathing — held   his 
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hand  in  liers  in  a  strength-giving,  loving 
grasp. 

''Dear  Juliet,"  said  he,  ''don't  be  so 
alarmed — don't,  dear.  If  he  is  there  I  shall  be 
a  new  man ;  it  won't  make  me  ill  at  all.  I  am 
not  the  fool  yon  take  me  for." 

"  Thank  God  for  that !  "  said  she,  perfectly 
innocent  and  unconscious  at  the  moment  of 
the  imphed  sarcasm  of  her  words.  "  I  beheve 
he  is  there,  Bernard ;  I  knew  he  was  coming 
all  along." 

There  was  a  sound  of  opening  of  doors, 
a  confusion  in  the  hall.  Mrs.  Templemore, 
followed  by  her  husband,  ran  to  the  door; 
Lottie  and  Brian  were  tumbling  over  each 
other  up  the  few  steps  which  led  to  the 
hbrary.  Even  then  Mrs,  Templemore  thought 
of  her  husband,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Go  to  your  father,  Brian,  Oh,  he  has  been 
so  hard  to  persuade  that  you  were  coming  !  " 

Father  and  son  gave  each  other  a  good 
hearty  kiss,  and  the  poor  squire  was  full  of 
happiness.  He  bore  this  home-coming  and  all 
attendant  excitement  a  thousand  times  better 
than  could  have  been  looked  for. 
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''I'll  never  have  any  faith  in  you  again, 
Juliet,"  said  he,  after  a  while;  ''  but  you  did  it 
for  the  best,  and  I  beheve  you  were  right. 
I  am  not  siu'e  what  might  have  happened  if 
you  had  not  led  me  on  gradually  to  expect  the 
boy." 

And  the  Wentworths  ?  Brian  thought  of 
them  many  a  time  during  the  evening,  and 
mshed  the  conversation  would  take  a  tm-n 
w^hich  would  make  it  seem  right  to  ask  about 
people  whom  his  father  and  mother  would 
consider  out  of  their  own  circle  of  intimate 
friends.  At  present  they  could  only  speak  of 
him  ;  of  their  joy  at  getting  him  back  again ; 
of  what  they  had  suffered  when  they  heard  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Britomarty  which  had  shaken 
their  confidence  in  his  safety  for  ever,  and 
tilled  them  with  doubt  and  fear.  It  would 
have  appeared  heartless  to  bring  in  the  name 
of  Wentworth  now,  and  yet  he  did  so  long  to 
hear  of  them.  All  that  he  had  already  heard 
by  letter  was,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  Minsteracres ;  he  had  no  idea 
they  had  lost  everything,  but  supposed  they 
were  there  still,  and  his  heart  fluttered  with 
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the  hope  of  seeing  Audrey  before  many  hours 
were  over. 

*^What  about  the  Wentworths?"  said  he, 
after  a  long  time  had  passed;  *' tell  me  how 
they  are  ?  " 

''  Oh,  well  enough,  I  dare  say,"  replied  his 
mother  indifferently ;  for  the  most  loving  heart 
is  not,  necesstoly,  even  moderately  loving 
to  any  who  are  not  of  its  own  household. 
^'  Never  mind  about  them  just  now  ;  tell  me  if 
you  had  much  trouble  to  get  away  ?  " 

^^  Oh  no,  the  war  is  virtually  over.  The 
governor  is  a  splendid  old  fellow — he  knows 
what  he  is  about ;  he  has  settled  those  black 
fellows'  business.  No,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  away;  I  might  perhaps  have  stayed 
a  week  or  two  longer  at  Cape  Town  if  you 
had  not  written,  but  there  was  no  real  need 
for  me  to  do  so." 

Mrs.  Templemore  saw  her  husband  wince 
a  little  at  this  speech ;  but  how  could  Brian 
know  how  much  that  absence  of  his  had  cost 
his  father  ?  Youth  is  prodigal  of  its  treasures 
— lets  love  waste  for  want  of  apparent  return ; 
age  hastens  to  garner  up  its  stores. 
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**Well,  dear  Brian,"  said  she,  anxious  to 
repair  the  wound,  '^  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
wanting  to  go  to  Cape  Town  to  see  the  Armi- 
tages  again ;  they  have  done  us  a  kindness 
we  never  can  repay." 

^^You  know  the  Wentworths  were  staying 
at  Bellosguardo  when  I  was  there,  and  that 
they  were  very  kind  too  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  I  know,"  rephed  Mrs.  Templemore  ; 
*'  but  tell  me,  Brian,  are  you  sure  you  are 
quite  cured  ?  Do  you  never  feel  that  shoulder 
of  yours  hurting  you  now  ?  " 

^^  Not  in  the  least.  But  tell  me  something 
about  the  Wentworths.  Are  they  still  at  Min- 
steracres  ?  " 

*^  At  Minster  acres!  oh  Lord,  no!"  exclaimed 
the  squire.  ''  You  know,  poor  things,  they 
found  that  old  Philip  had  left  them  nothing 
but  his  habihties  to  pay.  No — they  are  not 
at  Minsteracres  !  The  young  man  has  gone 
into  a  draper's  shop  at  Dorminster;  I  don't 
know  where  the  girl  is." 

'^  Not  know  where  the  girl  was  !  Draper's 
shop  !  "  Brian's  heart  was  strangely  chilled. 
He  had  been  sitting  between  his  father  and 
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mother  looking  into  the  fire,  thinking  that  not 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  she  too  was  sitting 
by  her  fire,  and  that,  perhaps,  when  he  went 
to  bed  and  looked  towards  the  place  where 
Minsteracres  used  to  be,  he  would  see  a  little 
twinkling  light,  which  would  tell  him  that  she 
also  was  going  to  rest ;  and  his  fingers  were  all 
the  time  playing  with  a  large  plain  gold  locket 
he  wore.  He  had  had  it  made  on  purpose  to 
hold  one  httle  bit  of  paper  folded  and  refolded, 
and  this  paper  was  his  haK  of  the  indenture ; 
and  he  looked  on  the  indenture  as  the  pledge 
of  his  betrothal  to  Audrey  Wentworth.  He 
always  wore  it — not  to  remind  him  of  her,  for 
he  was  not  likely  to  forget  her,  but  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  it  in  safety.  He  loved  her 
still,  not  perhaps  quite  so  much  as  he  did 
when  at  the  Cape,  for  absence  had  with  him 
the  effect  of  dulling  his  feelings  rather  than  of 
intensifying  them — for  his  was  not  a  poetical 
nature — but  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  forget  her.  ^^  Not  know  where  the  girl 
was  !  Draper's  shop !  "  The  indifferent  tone, 
the  choice  of  words,  all  indicated  a  social 
chasm  of  the  deepest  and  widest  kind. 
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*^Bnt  you  knew  them  when  they  were  at 
Minsteracres?"  said  Brian  in  a  tone  approach- 
ing reprobation  of  their  conduct  if  they  did 
not. 

''  No,  really,  dear  Brian,"  said  his  mother, 
''  we  did  not.  We  did  not  see  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  us  to  call  on  them.  Mr.  Philip 
Wentworth  shut  himself  up  so,  and  you  know 
we  had  not  been  particularly  friendly.  We 
had  not  seen  him  for  ages,  and  these  young 
people  were  perfect  strangers  to  us — here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow ;  it  is  not  as  if 
they  had  been  going  to  stay." 

"But,  poor  things,"  exclaimed  Brian,  "con- 
sider the  trouble  they  are  in.  You  might  have 
been  of  use  to  them  !  " 

"No,  Brian,  that  was  just  what  kept  us 
away — that,  and  your  father's  illness;  for  what 
would  have  been  the  good  of  our  going  to  see 
them  when  in  reality  w^e  could  do  nothing  for 
them — not  one  thing." 

"  You  could  have  sympathized  with  them 
and  pitied  them,"  said  Brian. 

"Pity!"  said  Mrs.  Templemore  scornfully. 
"  When  I  am  in  a  bad  w^ay  I  hope  people  will 
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keep  away  with  their  pity ;  there  is  nothing 
puts  one  out  more." 

*^Ah!  mother,"  said  Brian  reproachfully, 
^^they  were  very  kind  to  me.  You  did  not 
quite  know  that,  or  what  a  charming  girl 
Miss  Wentworth  is." 

'^  Oh  !  she's  a  charming  girl,  is  she?"  said 
the  squire,  raising  his  eyes  to  his  son's  face  in 
some  apprehension. 

Mrs.  Templemore  too  looked  up,  for  her 
quick  ears  detected  an  accent  which  suggested 
some  hidden  feeling,  and  required  explanation. 

*^  Oh,  Brian  dear,  don't  blame  us  !  "  cried 
she.  ^^  My  heart  ached  for  that  girl  many  a 
time.  Poor  thing  !  the  cottagers  about  here 
used  all  to  tell  me  what  a  sweet  young  crea- 
ture she  was !  But  I  do  so  hate  going  amongst 
people  in  trouble  with  hands  tied  for  want  of 
money  as  mine  are.  It  is  only  making  oneself 
miserable  for  nothing." 

"  It  is  all  right,  mother  darling,"  said  Brian 
kindly,  well  knowing  she  was  speaking  her 
true  feelings.  ^^  I  shall  of  course  go  as  soon 
as  I  can  to  see  them.  Miss  Wentworth  is,  no 
doubt,  with  her  brother;  and  he,  you  say, 
is ? '' 
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**In  a  draper's  shop  in  Dorminster,"  cried 
Mr.  Templemore  briskly,  for  he  could  not  at 
this  moment  give  his  mind  to  anything  but 
finishing  off  the  Wentworths  and  theii'  affairs 
as  quickly  as  possible.  ^^  He  is  partner,  or 
clerk,  or  something.  These  Wentworths  have 
relations  in  business  in  Dorminster,  and  they 
have  stepped  in  and  given  them  a  helping 
hand  just  when  they  wanted  it.  I  dare  say  he 
will  be  able  to  make  a  good  living — those 
people  always  do,  confound  them  !  "  And  the 
squire,  poor  man,  sighed  woefully.  Why 
could  not  people  in  a  superior  station  find 
some  way  of  making  a  living  too,  or  even  of 
keeping  a  living  when  they  had  it  ? 

But  Brian  was  bitterly  thoughtful.  It 
would  have  been  wonderful  if  he,  fresh  from 
military  companionship,  and  accustomed  to 
hear  the  sneering  dismissal  into  nothingness 
of  all  who  are  contaminated  by  any  trading 
taint,  had  not  felt  profoundly  vexed  at  fate 
for  having  played  such  a  trick  on  the  girl  he 
loved  as  to  let  this  happen  to  her  brother. 
He  dropped  the  locket  for  a  minute  with  a 
faint,    a  very    faint    feeling    of    repugnance; 
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but  soon,  either  from  forgetfulness,  or  more 
probably  a  return  to  his  usual  state  of  mind, 
his  fingers  strayed  again  caressingly  over  its 
smooth  surface ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  thought 
of  Audrey  on  a  well-remembered  day,  and 
tried  to  picture  a  slim,  white-robed  young 
figure  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  at 
Bellosguardo.  Suddenly,  while  he  was  thus 
mentally  reproducing  her  image,  a  brighter 
image  than  he  had  looked  for  flashed  upon  his 
sight;  she  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  the 
garden  seat,  the  very  one  on  which  she  had 
sat  when  he  had  so  nearly  betrayed  his  feel- 
ings. For  one  second — nay,  longer — he  saw 
her  face  with  life-Hke  distinctness  and  reahty. 
Her  eyes  looked  straight  into  his;  they  were 
instinct  with  life  and  intensity  of  loving 
strength,  and  seemed  to  look  him  through  and 
through.  The  vision  was  so  real  that  he  could 
hardly  breathe — he  feared  to  lose  it,  and 
turned  quite  cold. 

^^What  is  it,  Brian  dear?"  inquired  his 
mother,  whose  eyes  clung  to  his  face. 

*^  Nothing,"  said  he;  *^  at  least,  I  don't 
know  what." 
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He  and  she  had  aiTanged  to  have  a  quiet 
talk  that  night  by  her  dressing-room  fire,  after 
his  father  had  gone  to  bed — then  he  meant  to 
tell  her  all.  He  worshipped  his  mother,  who 
was  almost  more  like  an  elder  sister  to  him 
than  a  mother,  and  he  had  always  had  the 
habit  of  teUing  her  most  of  his  thoughts. 

Brian  was  becoming  silent,  and  the  squire, 
feeling  worn  out  with  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  yawTied  and  said,  '^  Juliet,  I  really 
think  I  am  getting  sleepy ;  I  had  better  take 
my  medicine  and  go." 

This  medicine  was  a  glass  of  whisky  and 
water,  and  the  squire  liked  it,  but  did  not 
like  its  name,  or  to  be  supposed  to  take  it 
every  evening ;  so  he  had  invented  this  pal- 
liating designation  for  it,  under  cover  of 
which  it  sounded  less  objectionable,  and  did 
him  just  as  much  good.  He  moved  his  spoon 
caressingly  about  in  the  colourless  mixture, 
and  then  tm-ned  his  eyes  fondly  on  the  manly 
sunbm^nt  face  of  his  prodigal  just  returned. 

''Any  more  fighting,  Brian?  Want  to  go 
again  ? "  said  he,  apparently  carelessly,  but 
intensely  uneasy  till  he  got  an  answer  in  the 
negative. 
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*'  I  want  to  stay  with  you,"  replied  Brian  ; 
**  I  have  had  enough  of  it." 

This  was  not  quite  true,  but  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  disappoint  his  father,  whose  eyes 
beHed  his  attempt  to  seem  indifferent. 

*^  That's  right,  my  boy,  that's  right.  I  wish 
I  had  you  well  married  and  settled,  and  then 
I  should  be  sure  of  you.  I  could  not  stand 
your  going  away  again  on  any  more  such 
campaigns.  And  you  were  so  long  in  coming 
after  your  mother  wrote  for  you,  I  used  to 
tell  her  you  were  caught  in  some  of  the 
Wart-een  Beeze  thorns.  Well,  it  is  over; 
but  I  must  have  you  married,  and  I  have  a 
capital  wife  for  you  in  my  eye." 

The  squire,  who  looked  upon  himseK  as  a 
very  wily  tactician,  had  determined  that  he 
would  slowly  unfold  this  project  of  his,  and  let 
Brian  gradually  accustom  himself  to  look  on 
it  as  a  settled  thing.  He  had  not  intended  to 
say  anything  about  it  for  some  days  to  come  ; 
but  he  constantly  found  himself  not  intend- 
ing to  say  anything  about  a  thing  for  days 
and  yet  proclaiming  it  on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity— but  that  was  his  way.     He  could  not 
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bear  the  burden  of  a  secret  on  his  mind,  and 
always  threw  it  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
Brian  returned  no  answer  to  this,  for  his 
mother  made  him  a  sign  to  be  silent.  She 
saw  objections  rising  to  her  son's  hps,  and 
did  not  want  the  squire  to  be  contradicted 
the  last  thing  at  night,  particularly  on  this 
first  night.  So  they  all  went  to  bed ;  the 
squire  declaring  if  that  doctor  man  showed 
his  face  again  in  the  morning,  he  beHeved 
he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  kick  him 
out  of  the  house.  There  was  no  delightful 
hour  by  the  dressing-room  fire  for  Brian 
and  his  mother  that  night,  for  the  squire's 
happiness  had  made  him  garrulous,  and  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Templemore  himself. 


▼OL.    II. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

"But  next  day  passed,  and  next  day  yet, 
With  still  fresh  cause  to  wait  one  day  more." 

E/.  Browning. 

Lottie  was  up  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
any  other  Templemore  on  the  morning  after 
Brian's  arrival.  She  had  been  hurried  off  to 
bed  the  night  before,  and  defrauded  of  all  hei; 
rights,  and  now  she  was  lingering  outside  his 
door,  wondering  if  he  ever  meant  to  awake ; 
dipping  her  fingers  in  the  now  cold  hot  water 
which  stood  awaiting  his  pleasure,  and  feeling 
a  Satanic  prompting  to  make  some  noise  to 
hasten  the  moment  she  was  longing  for.  She 
liked  Brian.  She  liked  exploring  new-comers' 
boxes  and  portmanteaus;  she  was  miserable 
so  long  as  she  remained  without. 

'^  I  say,  Brian  !  "  cried  she  at  length,  losing 
all  patience,    and  speaking  through  the  key- 
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hole.     "I  say,  Brian,  are  you  ever  going  to 
awake?" 

A  growl  inside  emboldened  her,  and  gradu- 
ally she  made  him  conscious  of  her  presence 
and  received  permission  to  come  in;  and  then, 
feeling  very  important,  she  went  and  sat  on 
his  bed  and  tried  to  look  big  and  tall,  and 
talk  grown-up  talk,  but  signally  failed  in  each 
endeavour. 

After  some  time  Brian  in  a  wily  manner 
put  the  question — ^'  Had  she  ever  seen  the 
pretty  lady  who  had  been  at  Minsteracres  all 
the  summer?  " 

Lottie  had  seen  her  at  church — had  seen 
her  walking  in  the  park. 

"  How  could  you  do  that  ?  "  said  Brian 
sharply;  for  from  the  experience  of  the  Polly 
Pemberton  days  he  knew  what  it  was  possible 
to  see  from  Breamore  and  what  not. 

But  Lottie  had  watched  fi'om  a  high  branch 
of  one  of  the  chestnut  trees.  "You  walk 
along  a  wall,"  she  explained,  "  and  that  helps 
you  to  the  first  branch,  and  then  it  is  easy 
to  go  on  climbing  up  as  far  as  you  like." 
And  she  had  often  seen  the  lady,  and  she  was 
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SO  beautiM — prettier  far  than  Lottie's  best 
wax  doll  in  her  mamma's  drawer;  and  once 
she  had  seen  her  crying,  and  now  she  had 
gone  to  hve  at  Dorminster.  '^And,  I  say, 
Brian,"  cried  the  child,  ^*look  here;  this 
frock  I  have  on  was  got  at  their  shop." 

^^ Whose  shop?" 

"  Her  brother's — you  know  he  has  a  shop 
now ;  it  is  the  one  we  always  go  to." 

^*  Hnsh  !  nonsense  !  "  said  Brian  shortly. 

*' When  are  you  going  to  get  up,  Brian?  " 
asked  Lottie,  beginning  to  think  she  would 
curtail  the  interview,  if  Brian  were  going  to 
be  cross  about  nothing,  for  she  was  a  terribly 
spoilt  child.  ^'What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  get  up  ?  "  was  her  next  question. 

*^  I  don't  know — something  or  other,"  said 
he,  wishing  he  could  leave  his  father  this  first 
day  long  enough  to  ride  over  to  Dorminster 
and  see  Audrey. 

'^  I  know  one  thing  you  will  have  to  do — 
read  a  whole  drawerful  of  letters." 

''  What  kind  of  letters  ?  " 

''  Shop  letters,  I  think,  by  the  way  papa 
and  mamma  talk — and  most  of  them  have 
shop  seals." 
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"I  think,  Lottie,  it  is  not  nice  of  you  to 
examine  the  seals  on  other  people's  letters." 

*^  Mamma  lets  me,"  cried  Lottie.  ^*  I  collect 
pretty  ones.  Yours  are  nearly  all  just  people's 
names  and  where  they  live ;  I  wish  they  were 
prettier." 

Brian  wished  so  too.  He  was  no  lover  of 
the  kind  of  letters  he  expected  to  find  below. 
Then  she  made  an  excursion  to  the  dressing- 
table  and  captured  the  locket  which  contained 
the  indenture,  and  had  drawn  the  paper  half 
out  before  her  brother  saw  what  she  was 
doing.  Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  suffered 
it  to  fall  into  her  fidgety  little  fingers. 

'*  Lottie,  put  that  down  instantly  !  You  are 
an  imp — neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imp  !  " 

^'  Can't  one  just  look  at  your  things,  Brian  ? 
Other  people  let  me  touch  their  things. 
Have  you  brought  home  anything  pretty  for 
me?" 

This  suggested  a  ready  method  of  getting 
rid  of  her  politely,  so  he  directed  her  to  open 
a  certain  compartment  in  his  portmanteau 
and  draw  out  a  brown  paper  parcel,  carry  it 
off  to  her  nursery,  and  consider  what  was  in 
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it  lier  own.  She  drew  it  out,  and  stood  won- 
dering at  its  size  and  shape. 

^'What  are  you  doing?"  said  he,  seeing 
her  toss  a  sealed  letter,  placed  under  the 
string  which  fastened  her  parcel,  contemptu- 
ously into  a  drawer  in  the  dressing-table. 

^'  It  is  one  of  those  shop  letters,  I  think. 
I  am  only  throwing  it  out  of  the  way  into  a 
drawer;  that  is  what  papa  does  always,  till 
he  has  time  to  open  them,  or  money  to  pay 
them." 

*'But  that  is  paid,  you  small  imp!"  said 
Brian,  not  hking  his  sister's  precocity,  but 
feehng,  in  consequence  of  his  own  evil  prac- 
tices in  respect  of  bills,  unable  to  administer  a 
lesson  or  a  rebuke. 

'^  I  am  not  an  imp,  and  I  dare  say  some  of 
papa's  are  paid  too,  but  that  is  what  he  does 
with  them  all,  whether  they  are  paid  or  not ; 
and  then  he  has  a  great  day  of  sorting  them, 
and  sometimes  that  day  he  is  so  cross,  I  take 
care  to  keep  out  of  the  way."  And  this  pert 
and  precocious  maiden  nodded  her  head,  and 
looked  wise,  and  struggled  with  the  string 
w^hich  tied  her  parcel;   and  if  ever  Brian  had 
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a  sentiment  of  pure  sliame  for  his  own  wicked 
carelessness  about  money  matters,  it  was  now 
when  he  saw  how  the  family  habit  of  mind 
was  developing  in  this  tiny  offshoot.  He  re- 
solved to  get  up  at  once,  and  go  and  look 
through  that  drawer  of  bills  and  letters. 
There  could  not  be  many  bills  after  all,  for 
wdth  his  father's  help  he  had  paid  nearly  all 
before  he  went  away ;  but,  alas !  he  had 
made  some  new  ones  even  during  the  few 
hours  he  had  spent  in  town. 

^^  Oh,  Brian  !  "  said  Mrs.  Templemore,  as 
soon  as  he  went  downstairs,  "  your  father  is 
not  hke  the  same  man  this  morning ;  he  is 
so  happy,  and  he  looks  so  well !  How  he 
does  love  you  !  You  must  never  do  anything 
to  vex  him  !  " 

Brian  expressed  his  delight,  and  then,  in- 
wardly worried  by  the  last  clause  of  her 
sentence,  he  began  to  wonder  what  kind  of 
things  would  vex  his  father  now.  He  knew 
that  before  he  went  away  he  had  been  very 
angry  about  Polly  Pemberton.  He  knew  he 
used  to  make  a  great  point  of  his  being  home 
punctually  by  dinner  time ;    that  he  did  not 
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like  liim  to  smoke  near  the  library  windows, 
nor  to  whistle  in  his  hearing,  nor  associate 
with  mihtary  men.  In  nearly  all  these  things 
he  could  cheerfully  promise  not  to  run  counter 
to  his  wishes  ;  what  more  was  likely  to  be 
requu'ed  of  him  ?  He  looked  at  his  mother  as 
if  to  read  in  her  face  the  answer  to  this 
question.  It  was  young,  handsome,  kindly, 
and  her  eyes  were  bent  lovingly  on  him,  and 
seemed  to  say  that  now  she  had  him  back  all 
would  be  well.  Brian  knew  his  father  had 
fallen  in  love  with  his  mother  for  her  beauty, 
and  he  did  not  wonder  at  it.  There  was 
beauty  enough  left  to  account  for  anything. 

Mrs.  Templemore  was  a  brunette,  with  a 
very  rich  colour  in  her  cheeks ;  no  streak  of 
grey  was  visible  in  her  coal  black  hair,  no 
wrinkle  in  her  smooth  skin.  It  was  a  haughty- 
looking  face  when  in  repose,  but  she  was 
thoroughly  the  mistress  of  each  channel  of  ex- 
pression, and  her  face  usually  showed  the  feel- 
ing she  wished  to  show.  Some  people  said 
she  was  deceitful  and  untrustworthy — she  was 
thoroughly  true  to  those  she  loved,  and  she 
worshipped  her  husband  and  children.     Both 
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her  childi'en  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  her. 
Brian  had  her  ruddy  brown  complexion,  her 
eyes,  and  her  intensely  dark  hair ;  and  so  had 
Lottie,  though  there  was  a  strange  elfish 
irregularity  in  Lottie's  features  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  her  claim  to  beauty.  '^They 
are  my  children,"  was  always  Mrs.  Temple- 
more 's  thought  when  any  member  of  her  hus- 
band's family  showed  a  disposition  to  quarrel 
with  any  of  her  modes  of  managing  them. 
''Look  at  them  both;  you  can  see  they  are 
more  like  me  than  any  one  else,  so  surely  I 
may  be  allowed  my  own  way  with  them.  No 
one  has  a  chance  of  understanding  them  so 
well  as  I  do." 

They  were  certainly  not  like  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  whose  complexion  was  of  the  sandy, 
gritty  order;  whose  hair,  once  hght  brown, 
but  now  grey,  fell  in  thin  orderly  flakes  on 
each  side  of  his  head;  whose  eyes  were  a 
faint  blue,  and  whose  general  air  of  trim  pre- 
cision and  quiet,  self-possessed  dignity  was  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  promptitude  of  mind 
and  movement  so  noticeable  in  his  wife  and 
children. 
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"  I  dare  say,  mother,"  said  Brian,  ^^  you 
have  often  heen  very  anxious  about  the  poor 
governor  ?  " 

*<  Very.  He  has  fretted  about  you,  and  he 
has  been  harassed  about  business  matters. 
Never  mind,  dear,  all  will  be  different  now 
you  are  here  !  " 

This  determination  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
safeguard  against  all  grief  and  trouble  was 
almost  alarming  to  Brian.  He  trembled 
under  the  responsibihty  they  seemed  inchned 
to  lay  on  him.  "What  a  terrible  thing  if  he, 
the  mainstay  on  whom  they  all  rehed  so  much, 
failed  them  ! 

^^  What  does  Pater  do  all  day  ?  "  he  asked. 

*^  He  has  been  lonely,  poor  dear,  but  he  still 
occupies  himself  with  the  garden  as  usual. 
Now  he  has  you  here,  Brian,  he  will  be  more 
willing  to  take  some  amusement." 

*'He  has  had  young  pear  trees  planted 
amongst  the  best  strawberries,  Brian,"  said 
Lottie,  *^  and  he  will  not  let  any  of  us  go 
amongst  them  ;  and  all  last  summer  we  could 
see  great  big  strawberries  just  dying  to  be 
picked  and  eaten,  and  might  not  touch  them. 
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He  said  we  should  rub  tlie  grafts  off,  or  break 
the  young  shoots,  Brian — he  did  really !  " 

^'  It  is  his  only  pleasure,"  said  Mrs.  Temple- 
more  ;  '^  he  has  been  out  very  little  lately, 
but  he  said  this  morning  he  meant  to  try  to 
get  round  the  garden  with  you,  either  before 
luncheon  or  after,  to  show  you  all  that  has 
been  done  while  you  were  away." 

Brian  thought  of  his  ride  to  Dorminster, 
and  perceived  that  so  far  as  to-day  was  con- 
cerned it  must  be  renounced,  for  he  well 
knew  all  that  going  round  the  garden  with 
his  father  implied.  There  were  all  the  seed- 
ling peaches  and  nectarines  and  the  new^ 
grafts  to  see,  and  the  description  of  the  kind 
of  pears  these  latter  bore  to  listen  to  ;  and 
then,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  to  go  into  the 
library  to  look  at  Andre  Leroy's  ''  Pomology," 
and  find  the  very  shapes  and  sizes  depicted 
there  for  their  more  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  matter ;  and  by  that  time  the  day  would 
be  over,  and  poor  Audrey,  dear  little  Audrey, 
unseen  for  so  many  hours  the  more.  He 
looked  at  his  mother,  and  felt  a  great  wish  to 
talk  to   her   of  what   occupied  his   mind   so 
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much,  but  Lottie  was  there.  Lottie  was  a 
little  well-spring  of  original  sin,  and  doubly 
tiresome  now  that  it  was  holiday  time  and 
her  governess  away. 

^'I  want  to  have  some  talk  with  you, 
mother,"  said  he. 

^'Talk  now,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Temple- 
more  kindly. 

He  looked  at  Lottie  and  said,  ''I  can't  now." 

*'  Oh,  we  never  mind  Lottie,"  said  Mrs. 
Templemore  ;  ^'  say  what  you  have  to  say, 
for  your  father  will  be  here  directly,  and  he 
will  want  you  all  to  himself." 

Brian  promised  himself  the  satisfaction  of 
teUing  his  mother  presently  how  very  impru- 
dent and  wrong  it  seemed  to  'him  to  let  a 
child  of  Lottie's  age  be  so  much  with  them, 
and  hear  all  they  said.  Theirs  was  a  shift- 
less, helpless  household,  he  was  afraid.  He 
began  to  see  that  his  own  bringing  up  and 
way  of  life  had  not  been  of  the  best.  Absence 
from  home  does  enable  one  to  form  some 
opinion  on  such  points  as  these,  and  he  re- 
solved to  do  his  best  for  Lottie,  and  to  bring 
what  order  he  might  into  his  own  life. 
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*^  Look  at  your  letters,  Brian,"  said  Lottie. 
'*  Show  him  the  letters  you  have  put  away  for 
him,  mother.  I  told  him  there  was  a  whole 
drawerful,  and  there  are  some  monograms 
amongst  them,  and  I  want  them ;  and  you 
might  let  me  have  the  maps,  if  there  are 
any." 

**Maps?"  said  Brian,  *'what  does  she 
mean?" 

"  Brian  has  no  maps,"  said  Mrs.  Temple- 
more  ;  and  then,  turning  to  her  son,  she 
added:  ''She  means  the  maps  which  come 
with  the  prospectuses  and  balance-sheets  of 
different  railway  companies.  She  must  not 
think  of  tearing  up  any  of  those  which  we 
get.  They  are  not  such  very  bad  maps, 
Brian,  and  you  see  they  are  all  we  receive 
from  those  investments,  so  we  may  as  well 
keep  them." 

A  gentle  sigh  of  regret  closed  that  subject, 
so  far  as  Mrs.  Templemore  was  concerned. 
But  Lottie,  the  tormentor,  continued — 

**  Do  ask  for  your  letters,  Brian ;  there  are 
such  a  lot  of  them." 

"  Bills,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  he,  with  affected 
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indifference,  but  mucli  inward  shame  and 
disgust. 

'^  Oh  no  ;  circulars  I  am  sure — at  least 
the  better  part  of  them  must  be  so,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Templemore  cheerily,  deter- 
mined to  see  only  the  bright  side  of  everything. 
'^  How  can  they  be  bills  ?  Did  not  your 
father  pay  your  bills  before  you  went  away? 
Of  course  you  had  better  look  them  over." 

Then,  seeing  Lottie  had  vanished  for  a 
minute,  he  said — ^'  Tell  me  all  about  every- 
thing, mother.  How  are  things  going  on 
here — money  matters,  I  mean?" 

This  was  just  the  very  thing  Mrs.  Temple- 
more  did  not  wish  to  do.  Let  the  boy  have 
a  few  days  of  peace  before  the  budget  of 
family  cares  was  opened  out  before  his  eyes. 
The  prominent  subjects  of  thought  at  Brea- 
more,  when  they  allowed  themselves  to  think, 
had  for  many  a  long  day  been  debts,  diffi- 
culties, the  desirability  of  raising  still  more 
money  to  get  rid  of  them  (they  had  borrow^ed 
more  than  one  sum  of  money  on  mortgage 
already),  projects  for  retrenchment,  and  the 
fear  the  squire  might  die.     At  all  times  Mrs. 
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Templemore  was  rather  disposed  to  huddle 
disagreeable  subjects  out  of  sight ;  doubly  so 
now,  when  Brian  had  just  come  among  them. 
She  tried  to  evade  his  question. 

^^  Nay,  do  tell  me  something  about  our 
affairs,"  said  he.  ^^  Lottie  frightens  me — you 
should  not  let  Lottie  know  anything  about 
such  things;  but  she  says  we  are  so  much 
in  debt." 

"I  don't  beheve  it,  dear.  I  believe  things 
want  a  little  looking  into.  I  wish  youi^  father 
would  take  a  day  for  going  into  his  accounts, 
but  it  is  so  hard  to  get  him  to  do  it.  He 
won't." 

''  It  seems  to  me,  mother,  that  we  are  all 
going  headlong  to  ruin  for  want  of  opening 
our  letters." 

"Hush,  Brian!  Here  is  your  father.  Be 
quiet ;  say  no  more." 

Down  came  the  squire,  radiant  with  happi- 
ness, and  all  day  long  Brian  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  leave  him.  He  was  taken  upr 
stairs  and  down  to  see  this  alteration  or  that 
improvement ;  kept  hanging  about  the  whole 
day  for   the    chance   of   a    fine  half-hour   to 
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enable  them  to  go  into  the  garden  to  see  the 
young  fruit-trees ;  and,  finally,  so  chained  to 
his  father's  side  for  two  days  that  he  had  not 
even  a  chance  of  a  talk  with  his  mother, 
much  less  of  going  over  to  Dorminster.  He 
might  have  said  he  wished  to  go,  and  really 
must  do  so ;  but  during  these  days  so  many 
hints  cropped  up  of  the  squire's  ardent  desire 
to  see  him  make  a  good  rich  marriage,  that 
Brian  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  plainly 
that  he  wanted  to  make  a  very,  very  poor  one. 
Once  or  twice  a  confession  trembled  on  his 
lips ;  but  when  he  saw  how  fragile  his  father 
looked,  how  white  his  hair  had  grown,  and 
how  the  veins  showed  on  his  pallid  temples, 
his  heart  ached  with  a  foretaste  of  what  was 
coming ;  and  when  the  squire  put  his  hand 
affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  *^  You 
don't  know  how  happy  you  make  me,  my 
boy,"  it  was  impossible  for  Brian  to  say  one 
word  likely  to  cause  him  care  or  pain.  It 
must  come  some  time,  but  it  need  not  be  done 
yet.  Indeed,  perhaps,  it  was  but  common  pru- 
dence to  see  Audrey  again  before  disturbing  the 
idyllic  happiness  of  their  hves  at  Breamore. 
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He  might  find,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  had 
over-estimated  his  own  feeling  with  regard  to 
her,  or  that  he  had  misinterpreted  hers  for 
himself.  A  meeting  would  make  all  clear  to 
him,  but  when  was  it  to  take  place  ?  He 
resolved  to  go  the  next  day. 

But  the  next  day  the  squire  was  not  so  well : 
and  he  looked  even  worse  than  he  was.  A 
sharply  worded  attorney's  letter  had  come  to 
him  by  that  morning's  post,  and  it  gave  the 
colour  to  his  day.  He  sighed,  and  pushed  his 
plate  away  from  him,  folded  the  letter  care- 
fully up,  and  left  the  breakfast-room.  Then 
he  came  back  and  laid  it  before  his  son, 
sa}dng— 

'^Kead  that,  Brian,  and  think  what  it  must 
be  to  have  at  least  a  dozen  long  bills  lying, 
which  will  all  be  bringing  letters  of  this  kind 
on  me  sooner  or  later  ;  and  besides  that,  there 
is  a  notice  from  Davison  that  that  ^ye  thou- 
sand of  Copeland's  must  be  repaid  on  the  first 
of  March  next.  It  is  very  hard  !  What  can  a 
man  like  Copeland  want  with  money  ?  How 
can  he  know  how  to  spend  it  ?  And  there 
he  is  rolling  in  riches,  while   I  never  know 
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where  to  lay  my  liands  on  a  five-pound  note 
that  some  one  else  does  not  try  to  set  up  a 
prior  claim  to.  It  is  too  bad!  He  has 
money  enough  without  plaguing  me  to  pay 
that  back." 

"  Davison  said  he  would  be  sure  to  want 
it.  Buying  Minsteracres  would  be  certain  to 
run  him  hard  for  money,"  said  Mrs.  Temple- 
more. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  don't  believe  it !  Eun 
him  hard !  Why,  you  will  see  that  he  will 
have  bought  Breamore  too  before  many  years 
are  over  !  The  way  men  like  Copeland  make 
money  is  simply  disgusting  !  I  don't  know 
what  my  poor  father  would  think  of  the  world 
if  he  were  alive  now.  I  can't  bring  myself 
to  think  what  will  be  the  end  of  it !  "  And 
the  squire  threw  up  his  arms  in  genuine 
horror. 

''  Did  you  borrow  five  thousand  of  Cope- 
land?"  asked  Brian,  who  did  not  know  very 
much  of  the  family  affairs,  and  wondered  at 
this. 

"I  borrow  money  of  Copeland!  No.  He 
is   a  very    good  fellow    in   his  way,    I  make 
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no  doubt,  but  Dayison  managed  that.  I 
borrowed  five  thousand  of  him  on  mortgage 
ten  years  ago  for  election  expenses,  and  now 
he  w^ants  it  back.  And  I  should  just  like  to 
see  him " 

''Stop,  Bernard  darling!"  cried  Mrs. 
Templemore  in  dismay;  "don't  say  that,  for 
you  know  you  w^ould  not." 

"I  know  I  would!  What  right  have 
fellows  like  Copeland  to  be  so  rich  ?  And  it's 
the  same  everywhere ;  w^e  are  driven  to  the 
wall,  and  have  to  pay  double  for  houses  and 
land,  and  fishing  and  shooting,  and  everything, 
all  because  of  men  like  these.  Well,  it  will  be 
worse  for  you  than  me,  Brian.  I  shall  get 
out  of  the  way  of  it  all,  and  I  am  not  sorry  !  " 

"  Now,  dear  Bernard,  do  take  this  quietly — 
do,  please,  dear.    You  are  making  yourself  ill." 

"I  know  I  am,  but  will  taking  things 
quietly  pay  off  this  mortgage?  I  ask  you 
that,  Juhet." 

Juliet  w^as  far  too  good  a  wife  to  make  the 
obvious  answer — "Neither  will  making  your- 
self ill  do  that ;  "  she  w^as  only  anxious  to 
tide  over  this  crisis  quietly. 
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*^We  need  not  think  about  the  mortgage 
money  now,"  said  she;  *4t  is  not  wanted  for 
six  months  yet,  and  Davison  will  easily  find 
yon  as  much  as  yon  want  by  then.  It  is  this 
bill  which  the  attorney  has  written  about  that 
must  be  attended  to  now." 

"  And  let  us  look  carefully  over  all  the  bills 
you  have,"  said  Brian.  ^'I  dare  say  things 
are  not  half  so  bad  as  we  fancy.  We  are  very 
likely  frightening  ourselves  for  nothing." 

The  squire  shook  his  head  and  looked 
helpless  and  despairing.  Mrs.  Templemore, 
unseen  by  him,  nodded  her  head  in  vigorous 
approval  of  Brian's  proposal.  Of  all  things 
she  longed  to  get  her  husband  to  examine 
his  accounts.  She  had  urged  him  to  do  so 
many  a  time,  but  he  had  always  steadily 
refused.  *^  He  was  going  to  die,"  he  said, 
"  and  when  Brian  got  the  estate  there  would 
have  to  be  a  great  deal  of  looking  into 
accounts  anyhow,  so  one  looking  into  them 
might  do."  He  thought  it  would  be  unkind 
to  say  this  to  Brian  now,  and  answered — 

*^  Go  through  the  bills  !  I  would  if  I  could, 
but  their  name  is  legion  !  " 
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^'Let  me  help  you." 

''No,  Brian,  if  I  am  to  do  anything  I  must 
be  alone ;  but  I  am  not  fit  for  it,  body  or  mind, 
to-day.  Besides,  all  the  looking  in  the  world 
won't  bring  money  to  pay  them." 

And  the  squire  retreated,  taking  Mrs. 
Templemore  with  him,  till  he  got  his  papers 
ready,  and  leaving  Brian  with  nothing  to  do 
but  wonder  if  it  would  be  very  selfish  if  he 
were  to  desert  them  in  their  trouble  and  ride 
over  to  Dorminster?  He  was  very  much 
inclined  to  do  so,  for  he  might  wait  days 
and  not  have  another  opportunity  like  this. 
Whilst  he  was  debating  with  himself  whether 
he  should  go  or  not,  smoking  a  cigar  as  he 
did  so,  and  walking  up  and  down  a  dry  gravel 
walk  enjoying  the  crisp  frosty  air,  he  saw 
across  the  lawn  his  father  seated  at  his 
wiiting-table  by  the  hbrary  window,  opening 
bills,  folding,  arranging  them  or  tearing  up 
duphcates.  Brian  was  touched  at  the  sight 
of  his  anxious  face,  and  even  at  this  distance 
he  could  see  how  his  hand  trembled  with 
excitement.  He  felt  a  quickening  of  all  that 
was  good  in   him;    earnestly  he   wished  he 
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could  find  some  way  to  comfort  and  help  his 
father. 

It  was  not  quite  his  own  fault  that  he  was 
so  powerless  now.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  an  only  child  (Lottie  was  not  horn  until 
Brian  was  thirteen),  and  Mr.  Templemore  had 
so  idoHzed  his  boy,  and  had  had  such  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  dangers  of  a  public 
school,  that  he  kept  him  at  home  at  Breamore 
with  a  tutor.  And  then,  when  he  wished  to  be 
a  soldier,  the  same  fears  prevailed;  so  Brian 
had  no  profession,  and  now  in  the  pride  of 
youth  and  health  had  the  mortification  of  feel- 
ing himself  utterly  useless,  and  unable  either 
to  help  himself  or  those  dear  to  him.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  he  could  do  but  avoid 
extravagance  and  running  into  debt  for  the 
future,  and  he  made  a  vow  to  do  that,  and 
kept  it. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Templemore  joined  him 
in  the  garden,  and  at  once  he  told  her  about 
Audrey.  She  listened  kindly,  though  it  was 
easy  to  see  she  was  woefully  disappointed  and 
mortified,  for  after  all  their  high  hopes  for 
their  only  son,  this  was  but  a  dismal  marriage 
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for  liim  to  make ;  but  she  brought  forward  no 
objection,  made  no  opposition,  only  she  was 
very  silent. 

**  Mother,"  said  Brian,  "speak!  You  say 
nothing.     Tell  me  what  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

"I  think,  Brian,  that  unless  you  mean  to 
kill  your  father  you  must  say  nothing  of  this 
for  some  time  !  Poor  man !  How  little  he 
knows  what  is  in  your  mind !  There  he  is 
comforting  himself  over  his  bills  by  thinking 
that  you  are  quite  sure  to  fall  in  with  his 
desire  you  should  marry  Helen  Masterman, 
and  saying  that  is  what  will  put  all  right. 
You  are  to  marry  her  and  live  here,  and  we 
are  to  go  abroad  for  a  year  or  two  and 
retrench.  That  is  his  plan ;  and  he  is  so 
pleased  with  it,  and  says  he  can  die  in  peace 
so  long  as  he  knows  that  you  are  well  off 
and  happy !  And  then  he  has  a  quiet  cry 
about  his  bills  and  worries,  and  then  a  little 
laugh  when  he  thinks  of  the  joyful  way  he 
has  found  to  make  you  have  a  different  life 
from  his  own." 

"  Poor  father  !  But  I  am  not  going  to  marry 
Miss  Masterman." 
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^'  I  dare  say  not,  but  you  must  not  say  so. 
He  does  not  expect  you  to  say  you  will  marry 
her;  the  most  he  expects  you  to  do  is  to  listen 
with  patience  when  he  talks  of  it,  for  he  knows 
you  did  not  much  like  her  before  you  went 
away.  But  I  tell  you  plainly,  if  you  go  and 
destroy  all  his  hopes  by  letting  him  know 
what  you  have  told  me  about  Miss  Went- 
worth,  you  will  kill  him.  Promise  me,  Brian, 
you  won't." 

^'  I  won't  say  a  word  about  Miss  Went- 
worth,  I  promise  that,  but  I  won't  give  him 
any  hopes  about  my  marrying  Helen  Master- 
man.  By  the  way,  how  does  he  know  Miss 
Masterman  would  have  me  ?  It  is  cool  of  us 
to  take  that  for  granted." 

"He  doesn't  know.  Never  mind  about 
Helen  !  Eemember,  you  have  promised  not  to 
tell  him  about  this  Cape  affair.  Dear  me ! 
Brian,  when  you  have  been  at  home  awhile, 
you  will  see  how  careful  I  have  to  be ;  I  never 
think  of  telling  him  anything  likely  to  vex 
him.  And,  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  you  must 
not  go  to  see  Miss  Wentworth,  or  commit 
yourself  in  any  way." 
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Brian  tried  to  protest,  but  his  mother  de- 
clared that  he  must  not  think  of  going  for 
some  days — that  in  any  case  his  father  would 
be  ill  after  what  had  already  happened  that 
morning,  and  he  must  not  make  him  worse. 
"I  dare  say,"  she  added,  ''he  will  be  saying 
something  to  you  about  Helen  before  long; 
he  seems  inchned  to  do  so." 

''But  what  am  I  to  do  if  he  does?  He 
must  not  be  allowed  to  beheve  I  shall  ever 
care  for  her." 

"  Oh,  Brian,  there  are  fifty  ways  of  man- 
aging that,"  said  his  mother;  and  that  one 
speech  revealed  the  flaw  in  her  character.  She 
was  not  straightforward — not  absolutely  truth- 
ful ;  she  concealed  disagreeable  facts ;  gave 
a  pleasant  turn  to  stories  which,  under  other 
management,  would  have  brought  down  anger 
on  the  heads  of  the  chief  actors  in  them  ;  was 
silent  sometimes  when  it  was  a  duty  to  speak, 
or  smiled  when  fi^owns  would  better  have 
represented  her  feehngs ;  and  yet,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  never  committed  any  of  these  sins 
against  truth  for  her  own  advantage,  but 
always  for  the  sake  of  some  one  she  loved. 
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*' Don't  say  a  word  against  marrying  Helen; 
just  let  him  talk  about  it.  Do  not  you  do 
anything  but  wait — things  have  a  great  way 
of  arranging  themselves  if  people  will  only  let 
them.  Don't  you  know  the  Eastern  saying  ? 
^  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  coming  misfor- 
tune, for  Allah  changes  the  aspect  of  events  in 
the  night.' — You  might  hear  any  day  that 
Helen  was  engaged  to  some  one  else." 

At  this  moment  they  saw  Squire  Temple- 
more  huddle  all  his  papers  together  im- 
patiently in  a  heap  on  the  table,  and  turn 
away  as  if  tired  to  death  of  them ;  and  while 
they  were  debating  whether  or  not  they  might 
disregard  his  wish  to  be  left  alone  and  go  to 
him,  a  servant  came  to  say  that  '^  Master 
wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Brian." 

'^  I  am  afraid  it  is  about  Helen,"  said  Mrs. 
Templemore  ;  ''he  has  evidently  not  been 
able  to  make  anything  of  his  accounts." 

''  Then  I  must  pave  the  way  to  disappoint- 
ing him  about  her — anything  else  would  be 
cruel  in  the  end,"  said  Brian. 

*'  You  and  I  don't  agree  there,"  replied  Mrs. 
Templemore;  ''in  your  place  I  should  tern- 
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porize.  Bat  do  what  yon  like :  only,  remember, 
not  one  word  abont  Miss  Wentworth.  Indeed, 
yon  must  see  yonrself  you  could  never  marry 
her;  you  have  neither  of  you  a  penny,  and 
you  are  not  one  to  take  kindly  to  poverty." 

Brian  winced  at  the  ugly  word,  and  hurried 
off  to  his  father. 

While  the  squire  was  telling  his  son  all  the 
black  facts  he  had  learnt  from  the  examination 
of  his  accounts,  and  "hinting"  in  strong  lan- 
guage his  wishes  about  Helen  Masterman, 
and  Brian  was  profiting  by  the  maternal  lesson 
and  temporizing,  and  the,  squire  wishing  he 
could  but  prevail  on  his  sister  Elizabeth  to 
lend  him  the  money  he  required,  saying  a 
few  thousands  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to 
her  and  of  vital  importance  to  him — Mrs. 
Templemore  was  reading  a  paper  which 
looked  startlingly  Hke  an  answer  to  her 
husband's  wish.  On  her  way  to  the  library 
she  had  met  a  servant  with  a  very  mys- 
terious face,  who  had  whispered,  though 
there  was  no  one  but  herself  to  hear,  that  he 
had  a  telegram  for  the  master.  He  produced 
it   from  behind  his  back.     All  the   servants 
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knew  the  master  was  in  a  critical  state  of 
health,  and  that  they  must  be  careful  not  to 
startle  him,  but  possibly  this  tone  of  mystery, 
where  none  was  needed,  was  an  exaggeration  of 
Mrs.  Templemore's  own  system  of  manage- 
ment. She  opened  the  telegram,  and  re- 
mained a  while  outside  in  the  hall,  thinking 
w^hat  she  had  better  do.  The  squire  had  only 
one  sister,  and  this  was  a  telegram  from  her 
servant  to  say  she  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
Pau  :  ^'  fatal  termination  of  her  illness  hourly 
expected."  It  was  dated  two  days  ago,  and 
had  been  delayed  in  transmission,  and  so  by 
this  time  she  was  no  doubt  dead :  and  her 
death  would  make  such  a  difference  to  all  of 
them,  for  she  was  unmarried  and  very  rich. 
How  was  she  to  break  the  news  to  him,  and 
how  was  he  likely  to  take  it  ?  Surely  not  very 
ill,  for  Elizabeth  had  never  been  a  particularly 
kind  sister  to  him ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how  he  might  be  affected  by  the  news. 
She  went  to  the  library  door,  and  hstened  for 
a  minute  or  so.  Mr.  Templemore  was  saying, 
*'  She  is  a  very  nice  girl,  and  uncommonly 
pretty." 
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^' Oh  no — not  pretty,  father!"  Brian  an- 
swered ;  *'  anything  but  pretty." 

^'  Yes,  pretty,"  replied  the  squire  doggedly — 
''  and  good  too,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
for  you  to  marry  her." 

Then  she  heard  Brian  pleading  with  his 
father  for  permission  to  make  a  parcel  of  all 
the  bills  and  accounts,  and  send  them  over  to 
Dorminster  to  Mr.  Davison.  Davison,  he  said, 
would  understand  in  a  minute  what  they 
themselves  might  puzzle  over  for  a  week. 
Eeluctantly  Mr.  Templemore  consented ;  and 
then  again  he  took  refuge  in  wishing  that  his 
sister  Elizabeth  would  for  once  behave  Hke 
a  sister  to  him,  and  lend  him  enough  to  pay 
off  the  ^'  worst  of  the  biUs."  ''  But  she  won't, 
I  know,"  said  he  disconsolately,  and  on  that 
Mrs.  Templemore  opened  the  door.  She  was 
eager  to  teU  her  news  as  she  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door,  but  the  moment  she  was  in 
the  room  she  felt  a  strange  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing. She  did  not  know  whether  she  herself 
was  glad  or  sorry ;  how  could  she  then  deter- 
mine what  her  husband's  feeUngs  might  be  ? 

^*My  dear  good  people,"  she  said,  "what 
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I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  of  course  very  sad, 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  it  very  much  ;  but 
really  it  is  just  as  if  Providence  were  con- 
triving a  way  to  help  us  out  of  our  troubles — 
and,  dear  Bernard,  it  is  not  as  if  Elizabeth, 
poor  thing,  had  ever  been  a  very  affectionate 
sister  to  you." 

'^  Is  she.  dead  ?  "  cried  the  squire.  ^'  Oh, 
Juliet  1  I  hope  not." 

**  Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Templemore,  in  haste 
to  reassure  him,  for  for  once  she  had  forgotten 
his  health  ;  ^'  not  dead — only  very  ill." 

The  squire  was  much  affected.  Elizabeth 
might  have  been  harsh  and  unpleasant  to  him 
ever  since  she  grew  up,  but  he  thought  of  the 
time  when  they  were  children  together,  and 
he  was  overcome  by  the  idea  of  losing  her. 

Mrs.  Templemore,  who  only  looked  upon 
her  as  a  person  who  had  spent  the  better  part 
of  her  life  in  worrying  all  her  relations  w^ho 
did  not  act  as  prudently  as  herself,  amongst 
whom  her  brother  was  the  chief  offender,  had 
no  feehng  but  that  now,  at  last,  she  would  be 
obliged  to  help  them  in  spite  of  herself,  for 
her  money  must  naturally  come  to  her  only 
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brother.  By  dint  of  economy  and  discreet 
management,  Elizabeth  Templemore  was  im- 
mensely rich.  She  had  never  spent  an  eighth 
of  her  income,  but  had  always  steadily  refused 
to  lend  a  sixpence  to  her  brother.  ^'  Why 
should  her  money  be  made  ducks  and  drakes 
of?"  she  had  demanded;  '' sm-ely  they  had 
quite  enough  of  their  own  to  do  that  with." 
But  now,  even  supposing  she  had  left  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece  to  all  the  principal 
hospitals  and  charities,  there  was  a  sum  which 
must  come  to  the  squire  under  his  father's 
will,  large  enough  to  reheve  him  from  all 
anxiety  and  embarrassment. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  care  for  that  now. 
He  sat  thinking  of  days  long  ago,  when  he 
and  tliis  grim  EHzabeth  had  been  children 
together  here  at  Breamore ;  and  there  were 
many  pleasant  memories  of  her  on  which  he 
dwelt  now,  because,  as  he  contended,  the 
young  Elizabeth  was  the  true  one.  She  had 
got  a  Httle  queer  and  hard  after,  when  she 
grew  up,  but  there  were  reasons  for  that.  She 
had  been  disappointed  in  love  for  one  thing, 
and  she  could  not  help  it.     He  went  off  into 
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the  garden  to  think  it  all  over,  perhaps  because 
he  secretly  felt  as  if  his  wife  and  son  did  not, 
and  from  ignorance  could  not,  sympathize 
about  this  as  they  ought.  And  when  they 
saw  that  he  really  was  out  of  sight,  Brian  and 
his  mother  gave  each  other  a  hearty  kiss,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
this  mighty  deliverance. 

*'And  what  a  curious  coincidence  it  is," 
said  he,  ^'that  this  news  about  Aunt  Elizabeth 
should  come  just  when  Pater  was  wishing  she 
would  lend  him  some  money  !  " 

^^  What  a  still  more  curious  coincidence,  that 
it  should  come  just  after  your  teUing  me  about 
Miss  Wentworth  !  " 

''  Why  ?     I  don't  understand." 

"Don't  you  know  that  Miss  Wentworth's 
father  was  engaged  to  your  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
and  jnted  her  ?  " 

Brian  whistled  in  dismay. 

"  Then  she  would  not  have  particularly 
liked  to  hear  of  my  marrjdng  Miss  Went- 
worth ? " 

"  Liked  to  hear  of  it !  I  should  say  if  she 
had  heard  of  it,  it  would  at  once  have  put  an 
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end  to  all  youi*  hopes  of  ever  getting  any  of 
lier  money !  She  was  never  very  forgiving. 
Well,  poor  thing,  she  is  beyond  being  vexed 
at  anything  we  do  now  ! ' ' 

For  some  time  after  his  last  conversation 
with  liis  father,  Brian  had  no  leisure  to  think 
of  anything  but  speech-making  at  public 
dinners,  and  wearing  his  honours  meekly,  for 
w^hen  it  w^as  known  that  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Britomart  had  returned  home,  floods  of 
invitations  poured  on  him.     The  officers  of  the 

,  stationed  in  York,  gave  him   a  dinner ; 

the  Yeomanry  and  Mihtia  of  a  neighbouring 
county  did  the  same ;  he  was  invited  to  great 
houses,  and  had  the  flattering  homage  paid 
him  of  finding  himself  looked  up  to  and  listened 
to  by  men  of  more  than  double  his  age  ;  and 
as  for  the  young  ladies,  there  was  not  a  girl  in 
the  county  wdio  was  not  three-quarters  in  love 
with  him  already.  They  knew  all  about  the 
Britomart;  knew  that  the  heroism  shown  by 
those  ahve  and  dead  had  been  so  great,  that  it 
was  not  only  the  theme  of  admiration  all  over 
England,  but  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
ordered  the  account  of  the  wreck  to  bo  read 

V'JL.  n.  F 
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aloud  to  his  army  as  a  noble  example.  So  all 
were  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  and  anxiety  to 
gain  a  word  or  a  look  from  him.  Brian's  path 
was  strewn  with  roses. 

He  had  not  been  at  a  ball  since  that  at 
Government  House,  where  he  first  met  Audrey, 
till  he  went  to  one  at  Ducie  Castle,  the  Duke 

of  E 's  place.     It  was  a  fancy  ball,   and 

very  splendid,  with  quadrilles  of  the  seasons, 
and  elements,  and  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
everything  else  that  could  be  grouped  into 
four,  appropriately  represented.  The  cos- 
tumes were  beautiful  and  striking ;  but  Brian 
himself  was  the  mark  of  many  eyes,  and  had 
praise  and  honour  and  homage  enough  to  last 
a  lifetime.  It  was  not  only  that  the  duke 
was  fatherly  and  kind,  and  all  his  guests  most 
flattering  in  their  demeanour ;  but  one  of  the 
guests  was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  he,  too, 
asked  to  have  the  young  hero  introduced  to 
him,  and  heaped  grave  compKments  on  him ; 
but  the  greatest  compliment  he  paid  Brian 
was  listening  to  some  ideas  of  his  on  the  cause 
and  conduct  of  the  insurrection,  and  asking 
him  to  put  them  in  a  shape  which  he  could 
make  use  of. 
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With  a  Cabinet  Minister  treating  him  with 
respect,  and  pretty  girls  brightening  with 
pleasure  and  standing  somewhat  taller  in  then- 
little  white  boots  because  he  was  dancing  with 
them,  no  w^onder  Brian  had  not  much  time  to 
dwell  on  the  memory  of  that  ball  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world;  and. no  wonder,  next  day, 
when  he  came  to  think  of  Audrey,  that  he 
felt  a  shght  chill  steal  over  him  as  he  depicted 
to  himself  in  imagination  the  change  that 
would  come  over  the  faces  of  his  aristocratic 
young  partners  of  the  night  before,  if  he  were 
to  lead  in  Audrey  to  introduce  to  them,  and 
they  learnt  all  there  was  to  learn  about  her. 
He  had  danced  two  or  three  times  mth  the 
duke's  youngest  daughter,  a  pert  httle  crea- 
tm-e  with  a  nez  retrousse.  Would  that  nose 
not  take  a  more  U23ward  turn  still  when  that 
fact  about  the  shop  was  mentioned  in  her 
hearing  ?  He  knew  it  would,  and  he  hated 
the  idea  of  it. 

More  gaiety,  more  compliments,  drove  even 
that  thought  out  of  his  mind,  and  then  he 
went  back  to  Bream  ore  under  many  promises 
for  Easter. 
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He  did  not  much  want  to  go  home,  for  he 
had  other  engagements  and  invitations  which 
promised  well  for  pleasm-e  ;  but  he  could  not 
resist  a  letter  of  his  father's,  which  betrayed  a 
concealed  desire  to  have  him  by  his  side  again. 
His  love  for  his  father  was  perhaps  the 
strongest  feehng  of  his  nature. 

Breamore  seemed  very  dull  when  he  got 
back.  Nothing  had  happened  while  he  was 
away,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  there  was  to  tell  was 
told  in  a  very  few  words.  The  squire  w^as 
better,  and  they  had  heard  nothing  further 
about  Miss  Templemore. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

"  There  is  a  poison  in  his  blood 
At  such  strange  war  with  something  good — 
He  cannot  do  the  thing  he  would." 

Tennyson. 

"  But  now  her  price  is  fallen." 

King  Lear, 

*'  0  the  supreme  curse  of  making  three  guineas  do  the  work 

of  five." 

Burns. 

"I  HAVE  two  pieces  of  news  for  you,  Brian," 
said  Mrs.  Templemore,  one  morning  soon  after 
his  return,  when  he  came  down  to  a  soHtary 
breakfast. 

^'  Give  me  the  best  first,  then,"  said  he. 

^*  Mr.  Davison  has  gone  through  all  the 
accounts,  and  says  we  are  not  in  anything  like 
"such  a  bad  plight  as  we  thought  ourselves. 
Your  father  only  haK  looked  into  them,  and 
counted  up  bills  which  had  been  paid  already, 
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and  put  ever  so  many  tilings  down  twice. 
You  never  saw  such  a  muddle  as  lie  had 
made,  I  believe,  hut  the  long  and  the  short  is 
that  Mr.  Davison  says  a  comparatively  small 
sacrifice  will  put  all  right,  if  only  we  can  get 
hold  of  money  enough  to  pay  off  Mr.  Copeland 
next  March.  We  are  going  to  see  if  he  w^ill 
wait  a  little  longer." 

^'  Bravo  !  But  I  knew  things  only  w^anted 
looking  into.  I  was  sure  the  poor  governor 
w^as  no  hand  at  figures." 

'^  He  begins  to  acknowledge  that  himself 
now,  and  means  to  let  Mr.  Davison  manage 
everything  for  the  future." 

*^  Go  on  with  your  other  piece  of  good  news. 
Is  Helen  Masterman  engaged  to  be  married?," 

''  I  did  not  exactly  say  good  news,"  replied 
Mrs.  Templemore,  ^*  I  said  news.  Your  Aunt 
Elizabeth  is  nearly  well  again.  We  have  had 
a  letter  at  last."  And  there  was. a  restrained 
disappointment  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she 
spoke. 

Brian  too  was  partly  ashamed  to  show  his 
regret. 

''Well,"  said  he,  ^'she  can  please  herself 
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about  getting   better   now  tbat  Davison  has 
found  out  we  can  pull  through,  our  difficulties." 

''Yes.  Only  we  must  take  care  not  to  vex 
her.  We  want  her  to  lend  us  the  five 
thousand  for  Mr.  Copeland ;  we  must  not  let 
that  affair  between  you  and  Miss  Wentworth 
come  to  her  ears,  or  good-bye  to  all  prospect 
of  help  from  her  !  " 

"  Is  she  coming  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  by  easy  stages,  though  she  is  better. 
She  is  going  to  stay  in  Paris.  People  like 
Elizabeth  always  have  a  fancy  for  staying  in 
Paris — I  suppose  because  they  are  proud  of 
showing  how  they  can  resist  temptations  to 
spend  money.  After  that  she  is  going  to  one 
or  two  other  places,  but  in  the  end  she  is 
coming  to  Dorminster — to  lodgings  !  Fancy 
that  for  a  woman  with  her  income  !  " 

Brian  heard  of  her  movements  with  supreme 
indifference  ;  he  never  had  cared  for  his  Aunt 
Ehzabeth. 

"  You  will  be  careful !  "  said  Mrs.  Temple- 
more,  not  feeling  sure  of  her  son. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  be  careful,  but  I 
can't  be  a  slave  to  her." 
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'^  But,  Brian,  anyhow  yon  will  liave  to  be 
careful  not  to  say  or  do  anything  abont  Miss 
Wentworth  at  present,"  said  Mrs.  Templemore 
artfully.  *^Your  father  is  not  at  all  well, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  if  you  begin  talking  to 
him  about  it  you  will  make  him  really  ill ; 
and,  remember,  though  we  are  better  off  than 
we  thought,  things  are  not  by  any  means 
brilliant  with  us,  and  I  am  afraid  that  at  any 
time  you  could  hardly  expect  him  to  like 
the  idea  of  a  daughter-in-law  of  that  kind." 

Brian  was  half  surprised  to  find  himself 
calling  out,  *' All  right,  mother,"  with  a  certain 
amount  of  alacrity.  The  truth  was,  he  was 
in  such  an  undecided  state  of  mind  himself 
about  Audrey,  that  he  was  very  glad  of  any- 
thing which  seemed  to  remove  the  burden 
of  responsibility  from  him  for  a  few  days 
longer. 

He  most  certainly  wished  to  see  her,  but 
it  was  strange  how,  since  he  had  been  absorbed 
into  the  family  life  at  Bream  ore,  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  full  intensity  of  his  desire 
to  do  so.  At  first  he  had  had  to  restrain  this, 
because   of   his    father's  precarious   state   of 
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liealth ;  then  he  had  waited  to  know  the  result 
of  Davison's  investigation  of  their  affairs, 
with  a  secret  conviction  all  the  time — a 
scarcely  glanced  at  conviction — that  if  he 
declared  them  to  be  irretrievably  involved, 
his  father  would  not  long  survive  such  an 
announcement ;  and  then,  alas  !  for  good  or 
for  evil,  he  himseK  would  be  his  own  master. 
Then  there  had  been  this  chance  of  his  Aunt 
EHzabeth  dying  and  leaving  him  and  all  of 
them  money  enough  to  do  as  they  chose  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  He  had  hardly  dared 
to  expect  that — it  was  too  good  a  thing 
to  be  Hkely  to  happen;  but  during  these 
weeks  of  suspense,  consciously  and  unconsci- 
ously, his  mind  had  been  slowly  determining 
itself,  and  he  had  begun  to  feel  that  unless 
some  such  windfall  of  fortune  came,  and  came 
soon,  it  would  amount  to  madness  if  he,  the 
only  son  of  a  house  of  declining  fortunes, 
should  wilfully  give  such  an  impetus  to  its 
dow^nfall  as  marrying,  or  seeking  in  marriage, 
the  penniless  sister  of  a  linendi^aper  in 
Dorminster  would  be.  His  reason  told  him 
that  this  was  one  of  those  love  affairs  which 
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ought  at  once  to  be  put  an  end  to  as  absolutely 
unsuitable,  absolutely  hopeless.  At  the  very 
best,  it  would  be  years  and  years  before  he 
could  marry  her.  But  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  put  an  end  fco  it  at  once — some  piece  of 
good  luck  might  fall  to  his  lot — Aunt  Elizabeth 
might  die  in  earnest  one  of  these  days  ;  some- 
body else  might  leave  him  a  fortune :  any 
amount  of  waiting  was  better  than  renouncing 
Audrey.  He  dared  not  go  to  see  her,  because 
he  felt  that  when  he  did  so,  he  must  either  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife,  or  tell  her  that  all  must  be 
over  between  them.  How  could  he  do  either  ? 
He  was  heartily  glad  his  mother  had  begged 
him  to  keep  silence  a  little  longer. 

He  was  unhappy,  and  much  disposed  to 
look  upon  himself  as  the  innocent  victim  of 
untoward  circumstances.  When  he  fell  in 
love  with  Audrey,  she  was  rich  and  in  as  good 
a  rank  as  his  own,  and  his  engagement  to  her 
could  only  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  rejoicing.  What  right  had  fortune  to  play 
him  such  a  trick  as  to  let  him  fall  in  love  with 
a  girl  who  was  on  the  very  point  of  losing  all 
she  had  ?      And  what   right   had    his   Aunt 
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Elizabeth  to  get  better  ?  After  such  a  tele- 
gram as  that,  anybody  else's  aunt  would  have 
been  sure  to  die  !  It  was  like  his  luck  !  He 
was  unlucky  in  every  way.  Almost  all  the 
young  fellows  he  knew  were  extravagant,  all 
of  them  occasionally  spent  too  much  money, 
but  their  fathers  were  business-like  men,  and 
somehow  they  managed  to  keep  things 
straight  ;  but  his  own  poor  father  w^as  far 
worse  in  the  way  of  money-spending  than  he 
was  himself. 

Indeed,  it  was  his  father  who  was  to  blame 
for  most  of  his  present  difficulties,  for  if,  when 
he  refused  to  let  him  be  a  soldier,  he  had  given 
him  a  bent  to  some  other  profession,  he  would 
have  had  a  chance  of  making  a  home  for 
Audrey  now;  as  it  was,  he  was  more  helpless 
than  the  commonest  day-labourer  in  the 
Breamore  fields  !  He  was  disposed  to  be  very 
bitter  about  this.  His  father  had  brought  him 
up  to  a  life  of  idleness.  All  he  was  expected 
to  do  was  to  hunt,  and  shoot,  and  dance,  and 
pay  visits,  or  loiter  about  at  home.  How 
could  he  marry  a  poor  girl  now  ?  And,  per- 
haps, when  liis  father  died,  it  would  be  found 
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that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  inherit, 
and  then  he  would  be  still  less  able  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations.  He  deeply  resented  this 
circumscribed  fature.  He  sent  loving  thoughts 
in  Audrey's  direction,  which  seemed  to  have 
to  go  a  very  long  distance  to  find  her. 

And  then  Helen  Masterman's  image  rose  up 
in  strong  contrast  to  Audrey's.  He  drove  it 
into  the  background  in  disgust ;  but  how  could 
he  marry  a  poor  girl  ?  He  was  not  capable  of 
much  sacrifice  for  one  whom  he  loved.  If  his 
Aunt  Elizabeth  had  left  him  a  fortune,  as  she 
ought  to  have  done,  he  would  have  offered  to 
Audrey  at  once  unhesitatingly;  but  he  would 
not  risk  poverty  for  her.  In  his  secret  soul  he 
knew  that  if  Davison  got  the  family  affairs 
into  order,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the 
squire,  who  was  a  most  indulgent  father,  could 
be  talked  into  giving  him  an  allowance  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  a  year.  But  Brian  did  not 
care  to  venture  on  matrimony  with  so  small 
an  income.  Of  all  things  he  most  detested 
the  thought  of  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  on 
small  means.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  complaints  of  the  want  of  money  ever 
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since  lie  was  a  boy.  In  fact,  he  never  remem- 
bered a  time  when  life  flowed  tranquilly  on, 
unimpeded  by  shoals  and  shallows  of  monetary 
difficulties — it  was  always  liable  to  be  fi^etted 
by  worry  about  bills,  talk  of  attorneys' 
letters,  money  troubles  of  one  kind  or  another 
from  morning  till  night ;  and  after  all,  though 
his  father's  money  was  not  used  up  in  paying 
bills,  it  was  never  forthcoming  for  any  plea- 
sure. The  squire  had  had  nearly  three 
thousand  a  year  to  begin  with,  and  yet  he  had 
never  been  able  to  keep  the  skeleton  poverty 
out  of  his  house.  That,  of  course,  was  owing 
to  mismanagement ;  but  if  Brian  himself 
married  on  sach  an  allowance  as  his  father 
could  give  him,  this  skeleton  would  take  up  its 
abode  with  him  from  the  very  outset,  for  no 
good  management  could  make  a  small  income 
do  the  work  of  a  large  one.  No  love  could 
stand  up  against  poverty,  and  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  to  ask  any  w^oman  to  share  such  a 
life  with  him. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  his  reflections 
was  this,  that  if  even  his  father  could  be 
brought   to   give   his   consent  and   help,  and 
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Audrey  was  willing  to  make  tlie  venture,  he 
himself  would  not  care  to  marry  on  such 
terms  as  these;  and  that,  unless  some  great 
piece  of  good  fortune  fell  to  his  lot,  Audrey 
would  have  to  be  given  up.  And  he  loved  her 
as  much  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  love  any 
one,  and  knew  he  should  never  care  half  so 
much  for  any  one  else.  He  certainly  would 
never  care  half  so  much  for  any  of  the  girls 
he  had  met  at  Ducie  Castle,  or  even  for  Helen 
Masterman.  And  yet,  if  things  did  not  turn 
out  so  well  as  Davison  led  them  to  expect,  it 
was  just  possible  that  he  might  have  to  marry 
her  !  He  only  dimly  admitted  this  possibihty 
into  his  mind,  hating  the  thought  of  it  all  the 
time  ;  but,  of  the  two  alternatives,  he  would 
have  felt  it  a  less  sacrifice  to  marry  Helen  and 
be  rich,  than  to  marry  Audrey  and  be  poor. 
Was  ever  any  one  in  so  helpless  a  plight 
as  he  ?  And  yet,  though  he  cultivated  his 
bitterness,  trying  to  raise  it  up  into  a  feeling 
strong  enough  to  take  entire  possession  of  his 
mind,  he  could  not  quite  succeed.  He  might 
tell  himself  he  was  not  a  free  agent,  but  he 
knew  that  if  he  persevered  he  could  get  his 
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way  about  Audrey  in  the  end ;  and  this  thought 
recurred  again  and  again,  and  again  and  again 
required  to  he  crushed  by  some  reference  either 
to  his  father's  health,  or  to  some  of  the  fore- 
going arguments  by  which  he  had  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  right  he  should  keep  away 
from  Dorminster  until  things  cleared  them- 
selves. And  yet,  though  he  kept  away,  he 
was  constantly  fretted  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  acting  very  dishonourably  by  Audrey. 

Neither  was  the  course  he  w^as  taking  one 
which  tended  to  his  own  present  happiness. 
Anything  but  that !  He  could  settle  to  no 
employment,  take  no  pleasure  in  anything. 
He  had  made  an  attempt  to  write  down  all  he 
had  to  say  about  the  Caffre  insurrection  for 
the  Minister,  but  he  could  neither  write  nor 
think — worry  and  Texation  drove  all  else  out 
of  his  mind.  Steady  work  was  impossible; 
and  as  for  amusement,  there  had  never  been 
much  chance  of  that  at  Breamore. 

He  was  deeply  bored  at  home  now,  and 
daily  more  and  more  so.  ^'  What  am  I  to  do 
to-day?"  thought  he  one  morning  in  the 
garden,  when  he  perceived  his  pipe  was  nearly 
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finislied,  and  lie  could  not  conceive  what  em- 
ployment or  solace  to  seek  next.  In  old  times 
he  would  perhaps  have  gone  over  to  Dormin- 
ster  to  see  some  of  the  officers,  or  have  a  game 
or  two  at  billiards.  Audrey  kept  him  from 
going  to  Dorminster  now.  He  had  stayed  in 
bed  later  than  usual  that  morning,  and  had 
been  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  when  he 
discovered  how  late  it  was— there  was  so 
much  less  idle  time  on  his  hands  that  day. 
He  well  remembered  how,  ever  since  he  had 
been  a  boy,  he  had  been  bored  at  home.  That 
was  one  reason  why  he  had  fallen  into  the 
Polly  Pemberton  flirtation  so  readily.  It  had 
really  been  more  for  the  sake  of  having  some- 
thing to  do  than  anything  else — at  least  at 
first ;  and  the  people  who  brought  him  up  in 
idleness  were  answerable  for  that,  as  they 
were  for  most  of  the  other  folHes  and  weak- 
nesses of  his  hfe. 

^^Poor  httle  Polly!"  thought  he  kindly. 
^^I  hope  she  was  not  unhappy  about  it  long. 
She  was  a  good  little  girl,  after  all."  And  then, 
just  because  he  was  thinking  of  her,  he  turned 
liis  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  gap  by  which 
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in  former  days  he  had  stolen  into  the  park  at 
Minsteracres.  This  was  the  very  first  time 
he  had  done  so.  Indeed,  it  was  in  a  very  un- 
frequented part  of  the  grounds.  It  was  firmly 
boarded  up,  not  to  say  barricaded — so  firmly, 
that  he  could  almost  imagine  that  old  Mrs. 
Pemberton  had  lent  a  hand  to  driving  in  some 
of  the  nails.  He  smiled  when  he  saw  it.  Did 
they  think  that  would  keep  him  out  if  he 
wanted  to  be  in  ?  There  was  no  need  of  such 
precautions — they  might  have  trusted  to  his 
own  good  sense  ;  he  knew  as  well  as  they  did 
that  it  was  better  that  affair  had  been  brought 
to  an  end. 

He  strolled  on.  It  was  a  bright,  warm 
February  morning,  and  most  of  the  trees  were 
bursting  into  bud  and  leaf.  The  air  was  ex- 
hilarating, the  aspect  of  all  grateful  to  sight; 
and  the  memory  of  little  Polly  was  pleasant 
to  dwell  on — doubly  pleasant,  after  the  whirl 
of  disagreeable  thoughts  which  had  filled  his 
mind  so  constantly  of  late.  He  whistled  as 
he  walked,  and  looked  at  the  trees  which  grew 
in  the  Minsteracres  park,  and  wondered  if  she 
ever  thought  of  him  now,  or  whether  that  old 
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dragon  of  an  aunt  of  liers  liad  fairly  chased 
liim  out  of  her  head.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
in  her  heart,  so  he  said  head  advisedly;  he 
wished  little  Polly  to  keep  a  kindly  recollec- 
tion of  him,  just  as  he  did  of  her,  and  to 
admit,  as  he  admitted,  that  it  was  better  and 
safer  for  both  of  them  that  their  stolen  meet- 
ings had  been  put  a  stop  to.  He  was  rather 
full  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  did  not  hear  a 
frightened  httle  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
massive  yew  hedge ;  but  when  it  spoke  again 
there  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  wisdom,  a  rush  of 
something  more  than  pleasure  as  he  felt  and 
exclaimed — 

*^  By  Jove !  it  is  Polly  !  Is  it  you  ?  Are  you 
alone  ?  " 

''Yes,"  she  repHed  to  his  relief,  for  there 
was  no  seeing  through  that  hedge. 

"  They  have  blocked  up  the  place  where 
I  used  to  get  through,  Polly." 

"  Yes,"  said  she  sadly. 

"  Is  there  no  other  weak  point  ? — no  other 
place  where  I  might  get  through  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  there  is,  a  little  further 
along ;  but,  Mr.  Brian,  you  had  really  better 
not  try." 
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*' Better  not  be  hanged!"  said  he  aloud; 
and  to  himseK,  "  One  must  do  something." 
And  very  soon  he  on  one  side,  and  Polly  on 
the  other,  got  to  a  place  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  passage.  A  large  tree  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  hedge,  and  by  pushing  aside 
some  branches  of  the  yew  which  grew  up 
against  its  trunk,  Brian  squeezed  himself 
through,  though  with  great  trouble,  and  dis- 
covered Polly  on  the  other  side,  blushing  to 
the  very  eyes  wdth  delight  and  shame. 

''  My  w^ord,  if  aunt  saw  !  "  cried  she  half 
terrified,  w^hen  she  found  that  he  really  w^as 
standing  by  her  side. 

''  But  she  won't  see,  Polly — and  so,  don't 
you  think,  after  all  the  difficulty  I  have  had  to 
get  a  sight  of  you,  I  deserve  a  kiss  for  my 
trouble,  especially  w^hen  I  have  not  seen  you 
for  so  long?  " 

''Only  one,  mind!"  said  Polly,  retreating 
a  little  from  him,  wdth  a  strong  intention  of 
being  very  staid  and  sensible.  She  looked 
very  pretty  whilst  thus  shrinking  away  fi-om 
him,  and  there  was  a  quiet  reserve,  a  timid 
dignity,  about  her  manner  which  was  infinitely 
attractive  to  him. 
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"Don't  be  afraid,  Polly,"  said  he,  smiling; 
''  but  yon  must  allow  an  old  friend  to  be 
pleased  to  see  you." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Brian,"  said  Polly,  now  tripping 
along  demurely  by  bis  side  without  for  one 
moment  remembering  that  they  were  taking 
the  direct  way  to  the  Hall. 

She  wore  a  print  dress  and  holland  apron, 
and  a  little  black  and  white  straw  hat;  but 
there  was  something  so  daintily  dehcate  in 
the  cleanliness  of  her  dress  altogether,  and 
the  orderly  way  in  which  her  hair  was 
arranged,  and  her  face  was  so  very  pretty, 
and  her  way  of  treating  him  such  a  charm- 
ing mixture  of  deference  and  admiring  affec- 
tion, that  she  very  soon  began  to  win  back 
some  of  her  power  over  him.  She  was  in  a 
happy  dream,  and  it  needed  Brian's  words, 
"  My  goodness,  Polly!  you  are  taking  me  into 
the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy !  We  shall  be  in 
sight  of  the  Hall  windows  in  two  minutes,"  to 
recall  her  to  a  consciousness  that  the  world 
held  other  human  beings  than  herself  and 
Brian.     She  stood  undecided  what  to  do. 

"  I  had  better   say   good-bye,  Mr.  Brian," 
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she  said,  hoping  he  would  not  let  her  go  quite 
so  soon. 

"  Perhaps  you  had,"  replied  he  ;  *^  at  least, 
that  is  what  your  aunt  would  say,  only  I  am 
not  going  to  let  you  do  it.  Come  so  far  hack 
with  me,  and  tell  me  how  it  was  you  just 
happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge 
when  I  was  passing  ?  Does  your  aunt  watch 
you  now?  " 

^'  Sometimes,  but  not  much  now.  And  she 
has  gone  into  Dorminster  to-day  to  the 
market.  She  left  me  enough  work  to  do  to 
keep  me  in  the  house  all  day,  though,"  said 
Polly,  laughing;  *' but  I  have  worked  fast. 
You  know  there  is  a  new  family  from  the 
south  at  the  Hall ;  but  they  have  gone  away 
for  six  months,  and  taken  all  their  own  ser- 
vants with  them,  and  put  me  and  aunt  on 
board  wages." 

In  old  days  Polly  had  always  drawn  a  veil 
over  servant-hood,  and  never  made  so  distinct 
an  admission  of  that  which  she  unfortunately 
regarded  as  a  miserable  and  degrading  fact. 
She  had  forgotten  herseK  for  a  moment,  and 
now   stood    blushing;    but    Brian    was    only 
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thinking  of  one  thing  wliich  he  had  suddenly 
remembered  —  that  Polly  must  have  seen 
Audrey.  He  longed  to  hear  something  of 
her,  for  all  his  love  for  Polly  now  amounted 
only  to  a  feehng  that  in  no  way  at  present 
open  to  him  could  he  pass  half  an  hour  more 
pleasantly  than  he  was  likely  to  do  if  he 
stayed  and  chatted  with  her. 

^^I  don't  like  this  walk  we  are  in  at  all," 
said  he ;  ^^  we  are  in  a  perfect  cul-de-sac ! 
Only  you  won't  know  what  that " 

^' Don't  tell  me  I  don't  know  things,  Mr.. 
Brian.  I  know  I  am  very  ignorant,  but  you 
might  explain  them." 

*'  I  was  just  going  to  explain.  Don't  you 
see  that  if  any  one  were  to  come  from  the 
Hall,  this  path  leads  nowhere  else  but  up  to 
the  Breamore  garden  hedge,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  it  if  we  wanted,  but  by 
the  place  where  I  entered.  A  cul-de-sac  is  a 
blocked-up  road.  And  we  ca^'t  go  now,  Polly, 
to  that  bank  where  we  used  to  sit,  for  there 
are  no  leaves  on  the  trees  to  hide  us ;  besides, 
it  is  too  damp.  Prosy,  is  it  not,  to  talk  of 
damp?" 
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^'  Oh,  but  there  is  a  little  bridge  here  now. 
Miss  Wentworth  persuaded  old  Peter  to  put 
some  trunks  of  trees  over  the  river  and  make 
one.  He  would  have  done  anything  for  her, 
for  all  he  is  so  crabby.  I  wonder  you  did  not 
see  it.     You  must  have  seen  it." 

Brian  had  not  seen  it,  and  said  so.  And 
then  she  told  him  that  this  bridge  was  a  very 
great  improvement  in  her  opinion,  for  now  you 
could  get  across  the  river  and  up  a  high  bank 
on  the  other  side,  which  it  had  always  been 
nearly  impossible  to  approach  before,  on 
account  of  a  great  belt  of  w^hins  ;  but  when 
you  were  on  the  bank  you  could  see  a  little 
piece,  a  very  little  piece,  of  one  corner  of  the 
garden  at  Breamore.  That  was  where  she 
had  been  this  morning  ;  and  that  was  how  she 
had  seen  him  coming,  and  contrived  to  be  at 
the  hedge  at  the  right  moment.  Brian  won- 
dered if  Audrey  had  had  the  bridge  made  for 
the  sake  of  that  one  little  peep  into  his 
father's  garden.  The  thought  was  infinitely 
touching  to  him,  and  he  dwelt  on  it  for  a 
while  in  silence. 

Polly  did  not  care  to  let  him  keep  silence 
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long,  and  said,  **  Would  you  like  to  go  over 
the  river  for  a  minute  or  two,  Mr.  Brian? 
There  are  very  nice  walks  on  the  other  side, 
without  going  up  the  hill.  We  had  better 
not  do  that,  perhaps ;  but  our  people  never 
go  into  those  walks,  so  we  might  go  there. 
Aunt  would  think  she  was  on  the  highway 
to  death,  if  she  set  her  foot  on  that  bridge 
— it  is  so  slight." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought  of 
Audrey,  Brian  would  not  have  said  yes  to 
this  invitation  so  willingly.  He  was  much 
affected  by  her  wish  to  have  this  bridge  made, 
and,  with  the  memory  of  her  so  distinct  in 
his  mind,  half  shrank  from  Polly.  All  here 
breathed  of  Audrey's  presence ;  but,  ah !  how 
sad  the  woods  looked  when  he  remembered 
that  she  had  been  here  and  was  gone !  He 
wanted  to  stand  on  her  bridge.  That  would 
be  narrowing  down  the  possible  spots  which 
might  have  known  her  footsteps  to  certainty, 
for  there  she  must  have  been. 

*^We  will  go  in  a  minute,"  said  he,  still 
standing  on  the  bank,  and  looking  down  into 
the  turbulent  but  tiny  river.    *^  Or  now,  if  you 
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like,"  said  he,  seeing  she  looked  impatient. 
For  how  could  she  be  expected  to  have  much 
regard  for  a  sentimental  reverie  which  obvi- 
ously had  its  origin  in  something  quite  apart 
from  any  feehng  inspired  by  herself.  "  Come, 
then,"  said  he,  going  down  the  bank,  ^^give 
me  your  hand,  and  let  me  help  you  over." 

Polly  needed  no  assistance ;  she  could  cross 
a  bridge  as  well  as  he  could;  but  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  for  she  liked  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  deference  he  would  use  to  a  lady. 
Secretly  she  enjoyed  feeling  what  being  a  lady 
was  like. 

**  Poor  Httle  hand  !  "  said  he,  looking  at  it ; 
"  it  is  a  shame  it  has  to  work  so  hard !  " 

She  caught  it  away  almost  angrily.  Would 
he  never  forget  about  that  working  ?  What 
was  there  about  her  that  never  let  him  forget 
that  she  was  a  servant  ?  Polly  could  have 
sat  down  and  cried. 

He  could  not  help  seeing  her  vexation. 
**Why,  Polly  dear,"  said  he  soothingly,  **  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  work !  I  only  wish 
I  had  some  to  do.  It  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  me — I  honestly  beheve 
that." 
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'^  Yon  are  just  like  Miss  Wentworth,"  said 
Polly,  trying  to  recover  herself  qnickly.  ''  She 
nsed  to  say  she  had  a  great  respect  for  work 
too,  bnt  neither  yon  nor  she  wonld  like  mine." 

^*  So  Miss  Wentworth  declared  she  re- 
spected work  too,  did  she?  "  said  he,  looking 
wistfully  at  Polly,  and  longing  for  her  to  tell 
him  all  she  could  remember  of  Audrey  and 
her  sayings.  He  asked  her  some  questions, 
but  he  could  not  learn  much  except  that  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  girl  Polly  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  kindest;  and  that  Polly  believed 
she  loved  Miss  Wentworth  better  than  any 
one  in  the  world. 

Although  Brian  was  dehghted  to  hear  these 
praises ;  although  he  loved  Audrey,  and  did 
not  care  so  very,  very  much  about  Polly,  this 
last  was  an  injury  to  his  masculine  self-love 
w^hich  he  could  not  silently  endure.  ^'  Better 
than  anybody  in  all  the  world,  Polly  ?  You 
used  to  -say  that  of  somebody  else." 

^^You  need  not  mind  what  I  say,  let  it 
sound  ever  so  bad,"  rephed  Polly  decidedly, 
^'  for  as  long  as  I  hve  you  will  always  be  you, 
and  I  never  can  set  any  one  above  you  1  " 
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Brian  was  straightway  rather  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  hastily  resolved  to  seek  no  more 
professions  of  affection.  But  though  conver- 
sation W'as  checked  in  one  direction,  he  could 
obtain  no  compensating  expansion  in  another. 
Polly  would  not  talk  about  Audrey.  She 
adored  her,  but  she  could  not  spare  these 
precious  moments  to  her.  She  wanted,  so 
far  as  it  was  possible,  to  test  Brian's  feehngs 
with  respect  to  herself.  Was  the  change  in 
him,  which  she  could  not  but  observe,  to  be 
attributed  to  a  wash  to  obey  his  father  and 
give  her  up,  or  did  he  care  so  much  less  for 
her  ?  She  w^as  much  pained  by  the  difference, 
and  she  knew  she  should  have  many  a  miser- 
able hour  afterwards,  if  she  let  him  go  without 
making  some  attempt  to  satisfy  herself  on  this 
point. 

^'I  dare  say,  Mr.  Brian,"  said  she,  timidly 
enough,  poor  girl,  '^  you  never  once  thought 
of  me  when  you  were  so  far  away  ?  " 

''  Oh  yes,  I  did,  Polly,"  replied  Brian  care- 
lessly; "but  I  dare  say  you  never  knew  how^ 
very  nearly  I  took  my  departure  fi'om  this 
wicked  world  altogether." 
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*^Yes,  Mr.  Brian,  I  did,  but  not  till  long 
after  yon  were  well  again.  Thank  God  for 
that !  Bnt  I  knew  all  abont  it,  for  Miss  Went- 
wortb  told  me.  It  was  in  the  paper  too,  but  I 
believe  annt  hid  it." 

^'  Miss  Wentworth  told  you  !  Did  she  talk 
about  me?"  cried  Brian  eagerly;  and  longed 
to  add,  "  How  did  she  look  when  she  told  you? 
As  if  she  liked  me  much  or  not?"  But  he 
dared  make  no  such  inquiry,  and  there  was 
little  to  gain  from  Polly  beyond  declarations, 
*^  that  she  did  love  that  Miss  Wentworth — she 
was  so  good!  " 

"  I  must  be  going  in,"  said  Polly  at  last, 
very  unwilhngly;  "they  will  miss  me,  and 
find  out  where  I  have  been  if  I  don't.  And, 
Mr.  Brian,  we  must  not  do  this  again ;  it  is 
very  nice  to  know  you  are  friends  with  me 
still,  but  we  must  not  have  all  that  trouble 
over  again,  so  let  us  settle  that  we  will  try  to 
meet  no  more." 

"  Till  the  next  time,"  said  Brian,  laughing. 
"  Come,  we  won't  set  about  doing  it,  but  if 
I  am  in  our  garden,  and  you  here,  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
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of  a  word  or  two ;  it  is  not  likely  to  happen 
often." 

*  *  Ah ! "  thought  Polly, ' '  how  Httle  he  knows ! " 
And  then  she  sighed,  and  supposed  it  was 
natural  that  men-people  should  not  give  up 
their  whole  hearts  to  a  love  affair  as  women 
did — there  were  so  many,  many  things  to  take 
their  thoughts  off!  *' Not  likely  to  happen 
often ! "  He  might  say  that,  but  she  well  knew 
that  if  there  was  the  merest  chance  of  seeing 
him  she  would  be  content  to  spend  her  days 
in  wandering  up  and  down  this  tiresome,  dull 
wood,  just  to  be  ready  to  seize  upon  that 
chance.  He  wondered  how  she  had  happened 
to  be  there  just  when  he  was  whistHng 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  That  was 
like  a  man,  to  think  it  had  all  happened 
by  chance.  Was  she,  who  hated  the  sight 
of  woods  and  fields,  and  all  that  apper- 
tained to  the  country,  likely  to  be  wandering 
about  there  outside,  except  for  a  very  strong 
reason?  How  many  cold  weary  hours  had 
she  passed  there  already  since  she  had  heard 
of  his  return,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  at 
last,    or    at    any   rate    of    hearing  his   voice 
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or  footstep — hours  stolen  from  work  wliicli 
would  have  to  be  done  afterwards  ;  hours 
embittered  by  fear  of  discovery  ? 

"  Don't  look  so  very,  very  grave,  Polly," 
said  Brian,  who  had  been  watching  her  face ; 
'^if  you  really  prefer  my  keeping  quite  away 
I  will  do  so." 

''I  was  thinking  of  what  we  ought  to  do," 
exclaimed  Polly,  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of 
doing  right  too  long.  ^'  If  you  do  what  I  like 
you  will  come  !  " 

And  then  he  left  her  and  got  back  into  his 
father's  garden,  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  very 
far  away  in  quite  another  world ;  and  he  had 
not  got  half-way  to  the  house  before  he  met 
his  little  sister  Lottie,  who  had  been  making 
a  garden  for  herself  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and,  in  order  to  beautify  it,  had  not 
scrupled  to  steal  into  the  greenhouses  and 
stoves,  and  carry  off  any  pots  of  flowers  of  a 
manageable  size  and  gay  appearance.  She 
had  dug  holes  in  her  new  garden  and  buried 
these  pots,  and  had  really  contrived  to  gather 
together  enough  flowers  to  make  a  very  bril- 
liant-looking   bed.       Unfortunately    some    of 
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tliem  were  of  a  very  delicate  constitution, 
and  not  liking  the  change  fi'oni  the  tropical 
heat  of  the  stove  to  the  frost  tempered  by 
sunshine  of  the  air  without,  were  already 
languishing  in  the  grasp  of  death.  She  was 
conscious  she  w^as  in  a  terrible  mischief,  and 
not  being  quite  sure  whether  Brian  would 
be  "on  her  side,"  as  she  called  it,  or  the 
gardener's,  she  approached  him  with  easy 
assurance,  hoping   to    carry  things    off  well. 

"Hollo!  Master  Brian,"  cried  she,  "you 
have  a  very  funny  look  about  you,  I  can  tell 
you  !  " 

"  What  kind  of  a  look,  Lottie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can  hardly  explain.  Well,  the  kind 
of  look  I  have  sometimes  w^hen  I  have  been 
doing  a  really  naughty  thing,  and  am  so  afraid 
that  people  ^\ill  see  it  in  my  face,  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  look  to  hide  it." 

Brian  was  so  vexed  with  the  child  for  this 
bit  of  divination,  which  hurt  his  self-love — for 
no  one  wishes  to  be  transparent  to  an  imp  of 
nine  years  old — that,  not  choosing  to  defend 
himself,  he  attacked  her  for  killing  the  flowers, 
and  said  it  was  shameful,   and  those  flowers 
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were  worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  that 
she  ought  to  have  a  good  whipping,  etc. 

**Do  you  really  think  me  so  naughty?" 
said  she,  either  afraid  or  pretending  to  be 
afraid  of  his  big  words. 

*^  Of  course  I  do  1"  replied  he.  "  Those 
flowers  are  ruined  !  They  will  never  do  any 
more  good." 

**It  is  far  more  their  fault  in  the  house 
than  it  is  mine,"  said  Lottie.  **  They  send  me 
out  here  alone,  and  tell  me  to  amuse  myself 
alone  awhile,  and  be  good;  and  I  am  very 
good  at  first,  and  not  very  amused,  and  then 
something  makes  me  begin  to  do  naughty 
things.  But  how  do  I  know  what  is  naughty 
and  what  is  not  ?  And  if  they  don't  like  my 
way  of  amusing  myself,  they  should  give  me 
something  to  play  with,  or  send  some  one  out 
with  me." 

Brian  was  divided  between  two  desires — 
one,  to  give  Lottie  the  whipping  no  one  else 
was  likely  to  bestow  upon  her ;  the  other,  to 
sink  into  the  earth  with  shame.  Here  was 
this  child  employing  the  very  arguments  to 
excuse  her  faults  which  he  had  tried  to  palm 
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off  upon  himself  as  excuses  for  his  own  so 
short  a  time  before. 

"Where  is  Adamson  ? "  he  inquired  im- 
patiently. 

"  Working  at  some  of  the  little  flower-beds 
beside  the  drawing-room  windows." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  instantly  and  tell  him 
what  you  have  done  !  " 

"I  think  I  will  go  into  the  house,"  said 
Lottie,  hanging  her  head. 

"  No,  you  must  come  with  me,  Lottie.  I 
am  very  angry  with  you ;  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  seriously." 


VOL.  11. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Les  pleurs  font  mal  an  coeur  joyeiix  et  sain, 
Mais  an  dolent,  ils  servent  quasi  de  pain  : 
Car  si  le  mal  par  les  pleurs  n'est  allege 
A  tout  moins  il  en  est  soulage." 

Mart  Stuart. 

"  But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 
That  saints  will  hear  if  men  will  call  : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all." 

Christabel. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Marcli,  and  the 
weather  was  bitterly  cold.  East  winds  raked 
the  streets,  snow  and  hail  fell  heavily,  and 
Audrey  Wentworth  looked  pale  and  thin.  The 
few  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
her  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  change  in  her 
appearance,  but  thought  the  severity  of  this 
her  first  winter  in  England,  after  a  long  re- 
sidence in  a  warm  climate,  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  Dudley  took  some  blame  to 
himself,  for  latterly  he  had  been  so  busy  that 
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he  had  been  obliged  to  neglect  her  a  little, 
and  life  in  Dorminster  he  knew  must  be  dull 
to  her,  especially  when,  as  of  late,  she  could 
not  leave  the  house.  Still  the  truest  kindness 
to  her  was  to  lose  no  chance  of  showing 
interest  in  his  work,  and  desire  to  please  his 
uncle. 

''  I  am  forced  to  leave  you,  my  darling," 
said  he  one  morning,  as  usual  making  ready  to 
go  to  work  for  the  day.  *'  I  wish  you  looked 
brighter  somehow.  It  is  going  to  be  fine 
to-day ;  won't  you  take  a  w^alk  ?  " 

"If  you  like,  Dudley,  but  I  think  I  had 
rather  not." 

"  Don't  mope,  Audre3^  Promise  me  you 
wiU  go  out ;  you  only  want  a  little  fresh  air  to 
make  you  look  quite  as  you  used  to  do." 

"  Then  I  will  go,"  said  she  cheerfully ;  and 
he  kissed  and  left  her,  but  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

"  To  make  her  look  quite  as  she  used  to 
do!"  And  she  asked  her  heavy  heart  what 
chance  there  was  of  anything  ever  doing  that, 
and  could  have  wept  outright  over  the  hope- 
less feeling  which   came   over  her  when  she 
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looked  that  impossibility  in  the  face.  Audrey 
was  not  a  girl  who  indulged  much  in  the  out- 
ward signs  of  grief.  Ever  since  Christmas 
she  had  gone  about  with  her  heart  weighing 
her  down  as  if  it  were  a  heavy  lump  of  lead. 
It  was  as  if  the  spring  of  life  were  drying  up 
within  her ;  for  she  never  now  felt  inchned  to 
speak,  or  laugh,  or  move,  but  had  to  force  her- 
self to  do  so,  and  could  not  achieve  more  than 
mere  mechanical  performance  of  such  things 
as  she  regarded  as  duties.  But  when  Dudley 
said  this,  and  suddenly  brought  before  her  mind 
the  great  gulf  which  lay  between  the  Audrey 
of  to-day  and  the  Audrey  of  last  spring,  she 
dropped  a  few  tears  in  pity  of  her  new  self. 

In  came  Miss  Bridget  Maloney  to  clear  the 
breakfast  table :  with  her  the  sentiment  of 
sympathy  and  the  expression  of  it  were 
equally  quick  and  unrestrained. 

^'  Oh,  come.  Miss  Audra' !  you  are  taking  on 
about  something — it  is  plain  to  see  you  are. 
Don't,  love,  don't !  You  wiU  just  make  me  as 
bad  as  you  are  yourseK  if  you  don't  stop  at 
once.  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  crying  that 
I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  must  jine  in." 
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^^  Don't  do  it  now,  Bridget,  please,"  said 
Audrey,  smiling  in  spite  of  her  grief,  and 
ashamed  of  being  so  silly,  and  resolved  to  make 
a  good  fight  to  win  hack  her  peace  of  mind. 
*'  Come,  let  us  make  the  beds,  and  then  we  will 
get  our  cakes  ready." 

For,  in  emulation  of  the  tea  Mrs.  Copeland 
had  given  the  children  at  Christmas,  some  of 
the  townspeople  were  giving  one  now  on  a 
much  more  extended  scale.  All  the  young 
ladies  of  a  certain  class  were  invited  to  supply 
tables,  Audrey  amongst  the  number,  and  she 
had  eight  large  currant  loaves  to  make. 
Currant  loaves  were  in  the  specification, 
but  there  was  no  injunction  against  a 
lively  fancy  varying  the  monotony  of  cur- 
rants by  the  use  of  other  and  more 
palatable  ingredients.  *^  Give  hard  work  to 
him  that  is  sick  of  heart,"  w^as  Audrey's  read- 
ing of  the  preacher's  maxim,  so  she  was 
resolved  to  make  the  cakes  herself.  First 
there  were  the  beds  to  make,  so  she  went 
upstau's  and  helped  to  toss  them  ;  Miss 
Maloney  pratthng  all  the  time,  quite  regard- 
less of  whether  her  young  mistress  was  listen- 
ing or  not. 
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While  they  were  thus  bnsy,  there  was 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  outside,  and  looking 
out,  Audrey  saw  a  magnificent  carriage  con- 
A^eying  the  judges  and  high  sheriff  to  the 
courts.  The  judges'  robes  and  wigs  might 
have  been  more  attractive  to  some,  but  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Mr.  Templemore,  who  was 
high  sheriff,  and  to  whom  she  had  now  for 
many  a  long  month  given  somewhat  of  a 
daughter's  love. 

''  Isn't  it  a  splendid  sight.  Miss  Audra'  ?  " 
said  Bridget,  who  had  crept  to  her  mistress's 
side,  and  stood  watching  the  distended  cheeks 
of  the  trumpeters,  and  admiring  ^' their  noble 
white  legs;  "  ^^and  what  a  sight  of  people 
there  are  about,  to  be  sure  1  " 

For  all  the  space  before  the  courts  was 
crowded  with  knots  of  people ;  and  busy, 
active,  white-wigged  barristers  were  skipping 
about  and  piercing  their  way  to  the  courts, 
with  their  blue  bags  in  their  hands,  in  haste 
lest  they  should  be  too  late. 

*'I  do  love  a  crowd!  "  said  Bridget  enthu- 
siastically. ^'  Why,  there's  Mrs.  Templemore 
gone  by  in  a  hackney  cab  !  I  suppose  she's  for 
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a  seat  alongside  of  the  judge  ;  no  less  will  do 
for  lier.  She  looks  a  madam,  but  there's  no 
going  by  looks." 

"I  did  not  see  her,"  said  Audrey  regret- 
fully. 

*'  You  wiU  see  her  at  the  turn,  miss.  Look 
for  the  third  cab — she  is  on  the  right  side, 
and  her  son  is  on  the  left." 

"  Oh,  where?  "  cried  Audrey  in  much  excite- 
ment;  ^^tell  me  where.  Point  if  you  like, 
Bridget,  only  be  quick." 

But  no  quickness  on  Bridget's  part  could 
make  Audi*ey  see  more,  for  the  curved  iron 
raiHngs  viewed  sideways  in  sunlight  dazzled 
her  eyes,  and  the  crowd  soon  hid  all  from 
sight. 

*'  They  are  gone  !  "  said  she.  *'  What  time 
do  they  come  out  ?  " 

*^  About  ^Ye  or  six,  when  they  begin  to  feel 
as  if  they  would  hke  to  go  to  dinner." 

And  at  five  or  six  Audrey  resolved  to  look 
out  once  more ;  and  then  she  went  back  to  her 
bed-making,  and  Bridget  to  her  story-telling, 
which  Audrey  was  very  glad  of,  for  it  left  her 
free  to  think.     This  time  Bridget  told  her  how 
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in  her  last  place  she  had  hved  with  an  old 
maid,  and  how  she  never  in  all  her  life  had 
seen  such  an  odd  lady.  She  thought  of  every 
little  thing,  and  her  whole  house  was  just  one 
big  contrivance  to  have  everything  ready  to 
her  hand  the  minute  she  wanted  it.  The  wall 
by  her  bedside  was  full  of  nails  with  bags 
hanging  to  them :  one  bag  had  matches  in  it, 
and  another  a  bit  of  sulphur  to  rub  her  leg 
with  if  she  was  seized  with  cramp,  another 
had  lozenges  for  fear  she  coughed;  and  there 
was  a  pin-cushion  and  all,  hanging  ready,  in 
case  a  button  came  off  her  night-dress  w^hen 
she  wasn't  expecting  it.  '^  But  almost  the 
funniest  thing  she  had.  Miss  Audra',  was  a  little 
paper  bag  for  feathers;  and  then,  when  her 
and  me  were  tossing  the  bed  and  a  feather 
blew  out  of  it,  or  out  of  any  of  the  pillows,  she 
ran  and  caught  it  up  and  put  it  in  this  bag — 
'For,  Bridget,'  she  said,  said  she,  '  if  a  feather 
flies  out  every  day,  that  makes  a  great  many 
by  the  end  of  the  year;  and  if  that  kind  of 
w^ork  only  goes  on  long  enough,  your  pillow 
will  in  time  be  quite  gone.  Only  if  you  make 
a  point  of  gathering  them  together  as  they  fly 
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out,  what  SO  easy  as  to  put  tliem  all  back 
when  that  time  comes,  and  then  you  h^ve 
saved  your  pillow  !  '  says  she.  Lawk !  Miss 
Audi'a',  I  used  to  wonder  how  she  could  take 
the  trouble  to  keep  so  many  senseless  things 
in  her  head  as  she  did;  but,  bless  you,  she  was 
an  old  maid — that  was  it.  She  had  nothing 
better  to  think  of,  poor  thing  !  I  would  not 
be  an  old  maid  for  anything.  Miss  Audi^a'; 
they  all  do  get  so  cranky  and  queer !  " 

Audrey  was  going  to  be  an  old  maid  herself; 
she  hoped  she  should  not  get  '^  queer."  She 
did  not  think  she  should  ever  be  inclined  to 
store  up  single  feathers.  It  was  a  mercy  she 
had  Dudley  to  love  and  think  of.  She  would 
always  have  him,  othermse  there  was  no 
knowing  what  she  might  become  as  she  grew 
older.  All  these  strange  old  maids  Bridget 
was  so  fond  of  talking  of  had  had  their  day  of 
being  'young  and  like  other  people.  "  It  was 
no  use  thinking  of  these  things,  but  nothing 
would  stop  her  thinking  but  work. 

*'  Bridget,"  said  she,  ''I  will  dust  the  rooms. 
Do  ran  downstah's  and  make  up  a  good  fire — 
we  must  have  the  oven  w^arm.      You  and  I 
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must  do  a  good  day's  work,  and  get  onr  loaves 
made  to-day;  if  we  put  it  off  till  to-morrow, 
they  will  fall  to  pieces  when  they  are  cut." 

^^  Whenever  folks  aims  to  get  a  lot  of  work 
done  something  always  comes  to  stop  them. 
You  will  see  you  will  have  visitors  or  some- 
thing all  day  long.  Miss  Audra'."  ^ 

'^  Visitors!"  said  Audrey,  with  a  sharp  pain 
in  her  heart.  '^  Oh  no,  Bridget ;  I  expect 
none." 

**  But  the  day  is  fine,  and  the  sun  shining 
— and  there  is  the  door  bell !  I  said  so.  There 
will  be  no  cakes  made  to-day  if  you  are  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  baking." 

**  Get  the  raisins  stoned,  and  the  flour 
warmed,  and  the  oven  ready,  Bridget,  please; 
if  I  sit  up  till  eleven  o'clock  they  shall  be 
done." 

It  was  Mrs.  Wiltshire. 

*'  How  pale  you  look,  dear  child  !  "  was  her 
first  exclamation  on  seeing  her. 

**  Yes,  they  say  so.  It  is  the  weather,  I 
suppose."      She  said  this  very  drearily. 

^'  The  weather  !  The  weather  ought  not  to 
make  you  look  hke  that." 


I 
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^'  PerliaiDS  it  is  not  the  weather,"  said 
Audrey,  who  needed  expansion,  but  who 
nevertheless  was  not  going  to  expand  altogether 
in  the  direction  of  truth.  ^^It  is  perhaps  my 
own  doing.  Dear  Mrs.  Wiltshire,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  very  wrong  of  me,  but  I  can't  help  being 
so  miserable  sometimes." 

Mrs.  Wiltshire  thought  it  was  about  heo*  loss 
of  fortune,  and  in  common  with  most  persons 
in  Dorminster  was  disposed  to  proffer  as 
comfort,  or  wish  Audrey  -to  take  to  herself 
as  comfort,  the  reflection  that  losing  what  she 
had  never  enjoyed  could  not  be  so  bad  as 
losing  what  she  had  been  brought  up  to  look 
on  as  her  own  ;  and  she  would  not  remember 
that  Audrey  had  lost  position,  too,  which  had, 
at  any  rate,  always  been  hers. 

'^  My  darling  !  "  said  she — for  though  this 
thought  was  in  her  mind,  she  could  not  help 
being  unusually  touched  by  Audrey's  sad  face 
and  the  sight  of  the  blue  veins  in  her  hands 
and  temples,  the  course  of  which  could  be 
traced  with  a  distinctness  which  betrayed  how 
delicate  she  was — '^  don't  you  fret  about 
what    cannot    be    undone ;    you    have    your 
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brother  with  you,  and  he  does  not  seem  un- 
happy." 

'*  No,"  said  Audrey;  '*  but  I  am  unhappy  for 
him.  It  is  fearfully  hard  to  see  him  obhged 
to  do  what  he  is  doing  now.  He  was  brought 
up  with  such  different  expectations  !  " 

ci  rjy^Q  great  thing  is  to  try  to  bear  it 
patiently,"  said  Mrs.  Wiltshire  devoutly. 
*^  Such  trials  are  invariably  intended  for  our 
good;  and  after  all,  my  dear,  knowing  no  one 
here,  as  was  the  case  with  you  and  your 
brother,  the  change  must  have  been  much 
less  painful." 

Audrey  kept  silence. 

*'I  dare  say,"  continued  Mrs.  Wiltshire, 
not  quite  satisfied  either  with  her  own  speech 
or  with  the  effect  it  produced,  and  laboriously 
trying  to  put  herself  into  Audrey's  place, 
^^  that  you  would  be  more  comfortable  if  you 
did  know  more  people.  It  is  dull  for  you 
knowing  so  few.  It  makes  you  seem  different 
to  other  girls ;  and,  besides,  when  you  are  so 
much  alone,  you  sit  and  make  yourself  ill  by 
dwelling  upon  things  which  it  is  of  no  use  to 
think  of." 
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Audrey's  superstitious  soul  hastened  to 
seize  upon  these  words  as  an  utterly  evil 
omen ;  but  there  was  no  need  of  omens  to 
teach  her  what  she  knew  already. 

"It  is  very  bad  for  any  one  to  be  so  much 
alone  as  you  are,"  continued  Mrs.  Wiltshire; 
and  then  she  began  to  consider  if  she  could 
not  ask  Audrey  and  her  brother  to  some  rather 
mixed  musical  parties,  which  she  was  going 
to  give  about  the  end  of  the  month.  She  was 
very  much  inchned  to  do  so,  but  she  was 
conscious  that  she  was  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  generous  pity  at  that  moment 
to  be  quite  a  fair  judge  of  what  was  wise 
and  proper,  so  she  kept  a  tight  grasp  on  her 
own  benevolence,  resolved  not  to  commit 
herself  until  she  had  thought  it  all  well  over 
at  home.  '^  I  do  wish  you  had  more  acquaint- 
ances," said  she  again;  and  then,  as  a  mighty 
act  of  generosity,  she  exclaimed,  "I  will  take 
you  \\nth  me  now  to  see  my  aunt.  She 
Hves — why,  of  course  you  know  where  she 
lives." 

The  lady  in  question  occupied  No.  1,  Flower 
Gate.     It  was  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
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houses  close  by  it,  having  three  good  rooms 
on  each  floor.  Miss  Scholastica  Newcomen 
was  a  great  invahd,  and  for  years  had  not 
been  able  to  go  up  or  downstairs.  Audrey 
had  heard  a  good  deal  about  her  and  how 
charming  she  was,  but  did  not  want  to  go 
to  see  her,  having  neither  health  nor  spirits 
herseK  to  make  her  feel  equal  to  visiting  an 
invahd. 

''  Oh,  but  you  shall  go  !  "  said  Mrs.  Wilt- 
shire, determined  that  when  she  did  make 
up  her  mind  to  the  performance  of  a  good 
action,  she  would  not  again  be  baulked  of 
carrying  it  out  by  Audrey.  ^'  Her  house  is 
only  four  doors  above  your  own.  It  would  be 
such  a  very  nice  place  for  you  to  run  into  in 
wet  weather;  and  then  she  is  always  at  home, 
and  if  she  takes  to  you  she  will  be  such  a 
pleasant  friend  for  you." 

Mrs.  Wiltshire  could  not  keep  down  her 
love  of  patronage  ;  no,  not  in  her  very  kindest 
moments.  Audrey  did  all  she  could  to  escape, 
and  when  she  remembered  her  currant  loaves 
made  one  attempt  more,  but  she  was  hke  a 
withered  leaf  in  a  whirlwind.     Mrs.  Wiltshire 
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over-ruled  every  objection  and  swept  her  otf, 
wliither  she  would. 

A  fair-faced,  blue-eyed,  gentle-mannered  old 
lady  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room 
in  an  easy-chair.  Work-tables,  book-shelves, 
stands  of  flow^ers,  all  found  their  places  in 
that  same  corner,  and  evidently  it  had  been 
occupied  by  Miss  Newcomen  for  a  length  of 
time ;  for  the  arrangement  of  all  around  her 
revealed  a  fitness  acquired  only  by  the  experi- 
ence of  years.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  Audrey's 
face,  and  it  w^as  manifest  that  the  sight  of  her 
yoimg  visitor  gave  her  pleasure. 

'^I  have  brought  Miss  Wentworth  to  see 
you,  aunt,"  said  Mrs.  Wiltshire,  in  rather  a 
loud  voice.  ^'  You  know  who  Miss  Wentworth 
is ;  you  and  I  have  spoken  very  often  of  her." 

"  I  know,  dear,  you  told  me  Miss  Went- 
worth was  a  great  fiiend  of  Agnes  Armitage's, 
and  that  she  and  her  brother  had  come  to  be 
my  neighbours ;  but  I  have  not  the  power  of 
being  as  neighbourly  as  T  should  hke,  my  dear 
young  lady,  for  I  am,  as  you  see,  a  prisoner  to 
my  chair." 

Miss  Newcomen  was   evidently  rather  un- 
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comfortable  about  her  niece's  speech,  and  the 
impression  it  was  hkely  to  convey  to  Audrey 
that  all  the  disagreeable  circumstances  of  her 
arrival  in  Dorminster  had  been  freely  dis- 
cussed. 

Audrey  and  Miss  Newcomen  talked  a  while, 
and  then  Mrs.  Wiltshire  began  to  tell  all  the 
Dorminster  news ;  and  in  half  an  hour  Audrey 
heard  more  of  the  inhabitants  than  she  had 
done  during  the  whole  time  she  had  been 
there.  Then  they  talked  of  the  judges,  and 
of  Mr.  Templemore  the  high  sheriff,  and  what 
an  expense  he  had  gone  to  in  liveries,  and  what 
a  handsome  "sheriff's  carriage"  he  had  bought. 
He  had  engaged  the  best  rooms  at  the  Mitre 
for  himself  and  family  for  the  assize  week,  and 
really  seemed  well  enough  to  enjoy  all  the 
dinner  parties  to  which  he  would  be  asked 
with  the  judges. 

The  bishop  was  going  to  give  one,  the  dean 
another,  the  deputy  sheriff  a  third,  and  the 
Wiltshires  had  been  forced  to  give  one  too ; 
in  fact,  Mrs.  Wiltshire  declared  the  judges 
could  not  complain  of  any  want  of  respect  in 
Dorminster. 
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'^  All !  "  said  Miss  Newcomen,  ''it  is  ail 
very  well  for  the  judges ;  but  how  those  two 
unhappy  men  who  are  in  prison  for  murder 
must  be  quaking  !  And  they  say  Baron  Mauley 
is  such  a  hard  judge !  They  are  sure  to  be 
hanged.  When  he  is  judge,  they  say,  pri- 
soners are  always  found  guilty." 

Audrey  was  silent.  She  did  not  feel  com- 
petent to  take  a  part  in  the  conversation.  She 
knew  nothing  of  these  things,  but  she  did 
know  that  Brian  was  at  the  Mitre,  and  was  to 
be  there  all  the  week.  It  would  seem  hard 
indeed  if  he  were  to  stay  so  long  in  the  very 
street  in  which  she  hved,  and  go  away 
without  seeing  her.  Miss  Newcomen  saw  how 
absent  she  was,  and  had  for  some  time 
thought  it  scarcely  civil  of  Mrs.  Wiltshhe  to 
ignore  her  presence  as  she  did.  She  looked 
at  her  niece,  and  then  glanced  at  Audrey. 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Wentworth  knows  none  of  the 
people  we  are  speaking  of,"  said  Mrs.  Wiltshire 
apologetically. 

"Does  she  not?"  said  Miss  Newcomen, 
looking  admiringly  at  Audrey,  and  thinking 
that   the  loss  was  not  on  her   side.     "  Then 

VOL.    II.  I 
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I  hope  she  will  consent  to  know  me.  Take 
Miss  Wentworth,  Harriet,  to.  see  my  domain, 
for  I  liope  she  will  visit  me  again,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  the  honours  of  my  rooms 
properly  myself.  Show  my  little  bedroom, 
Harriet." 

This  was  a  pretty  room  opening  out  of  the 
drawing-room  on  the  opposite  side  to  Miss 
Newcomen's  chair.  It  was  bright,  fresh,  and 
scrupulously  neat,  with  books,  pictures,  and 
all  that  could  amuse  an  invalid. 

'  Charming  !"  said  Ai;drey.    ^^I  think  it  is 
the  prettiest  bedroom  I  ever  saw." 

a  There  is  one  that  used  to  be  much  prettier 
here  behind  me,"  said  Miss  Newcomen,  point- 
ing to  a  door  behind  her  chair.  *'  Come,  as 
you  are  going  to  be  a  great  friend  of  mine,  you 
shall  see  that  too  ;  but  mind,  it  is  an  immense 
mark  of  love  and  affection,  for  no  one  ever 
enters  that  room — even  Mrs.  Wiltshire  has 
only  been  in  it  once.  It  looks  rather  dusty, 
I  dare  say,  but  I  don't  let  my  maid  go  in 
there  without  me  for  fear  she  should  alter 
some  arrangement.  All  old  maids  have  their 
whims,    and  this   is   one   of    mine ;    but    no 
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one  is  annoyed  by  it,  for  I  keep  tlie  door 
locked." 

Mrs.  Wiltshire  took  the  key  her  aunt  gave 
her,  and  led  Audrey  into  the  second  bedroom. 
Chairs,  tables,  etc.,  were  heavily  coated  with 
dust.  There  was  a  writing-table  covered 
with  tidily- arranged  papers  ;  a  glass,  in  which 
the  water  had  diied  up  long  ago,  held  a  bunch 
of  faded  flow^ers ;  there  was  a  large  bookcase 
full  of  books,  and  last-century  portraits  hung 
on  the  walls.  It  was  a  melancholy  room, 
kept  evidently  in  the  state  in  which  it  had 
been  left  after  the  death  of  its  last  occupant. 
Even  work-baskets  with  faded  wool  peeping 
out  of  them  stood  on  the  table,  and  books 
with  paper-knives  marking  the  place  after 
which  the  reader  read  no  more.  Audrey 
looked  pitifully  around,  and  at  last  her  eyes 
rested  on  Mrs.  Wiltshire's  as  if  seeking  an 
explanation. 

"  There  is  a  sad  story  about  all  this," 
repHed  that  lady  in  a  whisper — '^perhaps  she 
will  tell  it  to  you  some  day.  Still,  it  is  odd  of 
her  to  keep  it  this  way.  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
change  for  her  to  come  and  sit  in  here  some- 
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times,  if  only  she  would  liave  all  these  things 
cleared  away." 

**  It  is  a  very  nice  room,"  said  Andrey, 
when  Miss  Newcomen  asked  her  if  she  hked 
it,  **hiit  oh,  so  sad  !  " 

**Not  sad  to  me,  dear  child.  Sometimes 
when  I  am  quite  alone,  for  all  they  think  I 
can't  walk  I  manage  to  creep  in  there.  It 
takes  me  a  very,  long  time,  and  it  hurts  my 
rebellious  legs,  but  stiU  I  can  just  do  it ;  and 
then  I  think  of  bygone  things,  and  am  the 
better  for  it.  And  sometimes  I  get  into  long 
talks  with  the  ghost  in  that  room,  until  my 
maid  asks  me  who  can  have  been  with  me, 
for  though  aU  the  doors  have  been  shut  she  is 
sure  she  has  heard  voices ;  but  she  is  used  to 
me  now,  and  knows  I  am  answering  myself." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Miss  Newcomen 
had  begun  to  look  rather  abstracted,  but  she 
roused  herself  and  said — 

**  You  will  come  again  to  see  me.  Miss 
Wentworth?" 

**  May  I  ?  "  said  Audrey  eagerly,  for  she  felt 
much  drawn  to  her.  And  soon  after  they 
left. 
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"Now,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilt- 
shke,  when  they  were  in  the  street,  "  you  see 
you  did  enjoy  the  visit,  though  yoa  said  so 
much  about  not  wanting  to  go." 

And  she  had  enjoyed  it,  and  she  enjoyed 
making  her  cakes.  Hardly  was  the  first 
instalment  mixed  and  put  before  the  fire  to 
rise  when  Osmunda  came. 

"I  have  not  seen  you  for  ages,"  said  she  to 
Audrey.  '^I  wanted  to  see  you,  but  I  have 
been  in  such  a  bad  temper  I  did  not  come. 
Not  with  you,  dear,  but  with  the  world  at 
large." 

"  But  why?"  said  Audrey  carelessly,  expect- 
ing to  hear  of  some  social  sHght,  some  trifling 
vexation. 

"  Oh,  Audrey,  I  often  wish  I  was  not  en- 
gaged. I  sometimes  think  I  was  in  too  great 
a  hurry  when  I  accepted  Edward.  And  yet  he 
is  very  nice !  I  should  not  like  to  give  him 
up." 

*'  Give  him  up  ?  "  cried  Audrey  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Not  reaUy  give  him  up.  Of  course  I  don't 
mean  that,"  said  Osmunda;  "but  I  wish  I  had 
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taken  a  little  more  time  to  think  it  over,  or 
that  lie  would  let  me  off  being  engaged  to 
him  for  a  while,  until  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  whether  or  not  I  could  bear  to  do  without 
him  altogether."  Audrey  was  puzzled;  but 
Osmunda  would  not  let  her  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  but  suddenly  cut  it  short,  and 
said  she  had  only  been  talking  nonsense — all 
engaged  people  had  fancies  of  that  kind  some- 
times, and  that  what  she  most  wanted  now 
was  to  get  to  a  window  where  she  could  see 
the  people  passing  by  to  the  courts.  ^'  Let  us 
go  to  your  bedroom,  and  then  we  can  see. 
No  one  will  know  that  we  are  sitting  in  a  bed- 
room ;  indeed,  no  one  cares  enough  about  you 
or  me  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing where  we  are  sitting." 

That  was  true  enough,  and  without  putting 
their  complaints  into  words,  both  girls  were 
feehng  unfairly  cut  off  from  all  amusements 
proper  to  their  age.  This  was  a  very  gay 
week  in  Dorminster — the  assize  week  always 
v/as ;  dinner  parties,  dances,  concerts,  came 
crowding  together,  and  the  subscription  ball  of 
the  one  night  was  followed  by  the  far  grander 
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ball,  given  by  the  high  s-heriff  the  next.  They 
might  have  gone  to  the  balls,  but  what  would 
have  been  the  use  ?  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies would  have  introduced  no  one  to 
them  without  privately  apologizing  for  their 
station,  and  most  people  would  have  shown 
unwiUingness  to  dance  vis-a-vis  to  them. 
They  were  both  too  proud  to  care  for  gaiety 
on  those  terms. 

^^  George  wants  to  take  us  to  a  concert, 
Audrey ;  what  do  you  say  about  going  ?  " 

Lovers  of  music  must  forgive  her  if  she  first 
asked — *^  Who  is  hkely  to  be  there  ?  " 

**  Oh,  many  of  the  county  people  who 
come  in  for  the  assizes  stay  on  till  the  end  of 
the  week,  and  by  that  time  Edward  will  be 
here ;  "  and  as  Osmunda  spoke  she  sighed. 

All  the  creeping  plants  in  the  balcony  were 
of  course  long  since  dead  and  gone,  so  the  two 
girls  had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  crowd 
before  their  windows.  It  consisted  of  friends 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  now  being  tried, 
waiting  to  know  their  fate  ;  sellers  of  oranges, 
children,  and  idlers  of  all  kinds,  who  did  not 
mind  if  the  monotony  of  lounging  about  were 
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every  now  and  then,  varied  by  a  free  figlit, 
which  the  poHcemen  were  not  always  at 
hand  to  subdue  promptly.  As  a  rule  the  by- 
standers sympathized  with  the  combatants' 
desire  to  find  the  weak  points  in  each  other's 
bodies  before  the  engagement  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  offered 
friendly  suggestions  pretty  impartially  to  both 
sides.  "  Try  him  about  the  heed  (head),  Jock 
— that's  it,  mon  !  "  or  '^  Fettle  him  about  the 
mouth,  Jim — there,  thou's  had  about  enough 
this  time  1  "  or  ''  That  wiU  last  thee  a  bit," 
were  the  encouraging  speeches  which  were 
addressed  to  the  pugilists. 

About  four  o'clock  the  Templemores'  car- 
riage drove  up  to  the  courts ;  and  presently, 
with  a  quick-beating  heart,  Audrey  saw  Mrs. 
Templemore,  her  son,  and  a  lady  get  into  it. 
They  were  obhged  to  drive  very  slowly,  for 
groups  of  men  stood  everywhere  in  the  road, 
and  made  no  haste  to  get  out  of  the  way.  At 
last  she  saw  him  again,  and  saw  him  restored 
to  health  and  strength.  Did  he  know  where 
she  lived  ?  Would  he  look  up  ?  He  was  so 
intent  on  watching  the  progress  of  the  carriage 
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and  the  difficulty  whicli  the  coachman  had  to 
persuade  the  pitmen  and  others  to  yield  a 
place  for  it,  that  she  had  a  perfect  opportunity 
of  seeing  him,  and  she  availed  herseK  of  it 
without  fear,  so  certain  did  it  seem  that  he 
was  not  going  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  horses ; 
but  just  as  he  came  near  the  house  he  looked 
up,  and  Audi^ey  saw  how  he  started  as  he 
recognized  her,  and  how  quickly  pleasure  took 
the  place  of  surprise.  His  eyes  brightened, 
his  colour  rose,  and  every  feature  expressed 
dehght.  Even  when  he  had  passed,  he  looked 
back  and  bowed  once  more,  and  seemed  to 
settle  down  reluctantly  in  the  carriage  which 
bore  him  aw^ay  from  her.  Audrey  clung  to 
the  parapet  of  the  balcony,  and  the  flush  of 
pleasure  which  decked  her  cheeks  at  this 
recognition  left  them  no  more  that  day. 

''  How  glad  he  seems  to  see  you  !  "  said 
Osmunda.  ''  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  came 
to  call — perhaps  even  to-day." 

But  he  did  not  come  that  day;  in  real  truth 
he  could  not,  for  he  was  engaged  to  take  his 
mother  to  pay  a  visit  a  little  out  of  Dor- 
minster,   and  had  only  just  time  to  di'ess  for 
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the   dinner  at   the   deanery    when   he    came 
back. 

Audrey,  however,  went  to  bed  that  night 
happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten her,  and  that  he  was  sleeping  at  the 
Mitre,  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  her  own 
home — so  near  that  they  both  heard  the 
same  sounds,  breathed  the  same  air,  and 
looked  up  to  the  same  dusky  blue  depths  of 
star-pierced  sky.  This  was  the  thought  with 
which  she  fell  asleep,  while  all  the  time  he 
was  walking  in  the  streets  outside  with  a 
friend,  smoking  and  talking  over  the  events  of 
the  day,  but  stealing  many  a  minute  from  the 
conversation  to  think  of  the  face  he  had  seen 
that  afternoon  in  the  balcony  above.  Come 
what  might,  he  intended  to  go  to  see  her  next 
day ;  but  when  he  announced  his  intention  to 
Mrs.  Templemore,  she  had  a  real  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step,  and  as  the  best 
means  of  averting  evil,  proposed  to  go  with 
him.  She  would  listen  to  no  discouragement; 
she  was  glad,  she  said,  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  Audrey  for  all  she  had  done 
for  him  after  the  shipwreck. 
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At  first  Brian  was  very  miicli  inclined  to 
grumble  at  liaving  to  take  his  mother  mth 
him  ;  hut  after  a  time  he  began  to  regard  her 
offer  to  accompany  him  as  a  special  interposi- 
tion of  Providence  to  prevent  his  making  a 
fool  of  himseK,  which  after  the  sight  of  that 
face  the  day  before,  and  a  good  deal  of  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  his  own  heart  in  the  stillness 
of  his  chamber  afterwards,  he  began  to  think 
there  was  a  strong  chance  of  his  feehng  inclined 
to  do.  If  he  was  not  to  marry  Audrey,  the 
less  he  saw  of  her,  especially  alone,  the  better ; 
for  she  was  so  pretty,  and  he  in  his  secret 
heart  w^as  so  fond  of  her,  that  he  was  quite 
certain  that  if  she  looked  as  if  she  loved  him, 
or  if  one  speech  was  made  by  either  of  them 
w^hich  broke  down  the  barriers  of  restraint,  or 
seemed  to  touch  upon  bygone  days  or  bygone 
hopes,  all  prudence  would  be  disregarded,  all 
good  resolutions  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
he  would  instantly  try  to  bind  her  to  him, 
before  he  had  gained  the  consent  of  his  father, 
or  even  that  of  his  own  better  judgment. 

At  two  they  went  and  found  Audrey,  who, 
nervous  mth  delight  at  seeing  him,  contrived 
to  hide  her  joy  under  an  appearance  of  reserve. 
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"I  wonder  whether  we  shall  see  any 
shoppy-looking  things  lying  about,"  Mrs. 
Templemore  had  rather  maHcionsly  whispered 
while  they  were  standing  at  the  door. 

This  speech  was  so  much  out  of  tune  with 
Brian's  thoughts,  that  he  had  frowned  the 
vexation  there  was  no  time  to  utter.  But 
the  first  glance  at  the  drawing-room  re- 
assured him ;  she  was  living  in  refinement 
and  comfort,  and  he  need  not  reproach  him- 
self for  deserting  her  in  her  need,  for  she 
was  evidently  as  well  off  as  he  was.  But  how 
beautiful  she  had  grown !  She  shook  hands 
with  him  very  composedly,  and  did  the 
honours  of  her  drawing-room  with  grace  and 
dignity,  determined  to  let  him  see  that  he 
was  free  if  he  wished  to  be  so. 

Mrs.  Templemore  was  still  more  uneasy 
when  she  saw  how  lady-like  and  charming 
Audrey  was ;  there  was  so  great  a  danger  of 
Brian  doing  something  very  foolish,  that  she 
became  more  distant  in  manner  than  she  had 
intended  to  be,  and  said  she  had  come  by 
her  son's  wish  to  thank  Miss  Wentworth  for 
all  the   kindness  which  she  had  shown  him 
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when  lie  was  so  ill.  Audrey  regulated  her  con- 
duct by  that  speech,  and  said  she  was  not 
aware  that  she  had  done  anything  at  all  for 
Mr.  Templemore,  beyond  the  most  trifling  acts 
of  courtesy.  It  had  not  been  in  her  power, 
she  said,  to  do  anything  but  write  a  letter  for 
him  now  and  then. 

*^  Oh,  Miss  Wentworth,"  said  Brian,  ''  do 
not  undervalue  your  own  kindness.  I  was 
completely  dependent  on  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  I  could  not  have  written  home  without 
your  help.  You  remember  how  much  time 
Mrs.  Armitage  was  obliged  to  give  to  those 
unfortunate  sailors.  I  never  can  forget  all 
you  did  for  me  then." 

*^  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Audrey,  ^^to  be 
so  grateful  for  so  httle." 

'^But  your  companionship,"  said  Brian; 
*' does  not  that  count  for  a  great  deal?  I 
assure  you  I  look  back  on  those  weeks  at 
Bellosguardo  as  the  happiest  I  ever  spent." 

*'It  was  a  charming  place,"  said  Audrey, 
*'the  prettiest  I  ever  saw." 

^'  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mrs.  Armitage 
now  ?  "  asked  Brian. 
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^^  Yes,  often,"  said  Audrey,  wlio  was  all  the 
time  thinking  of  the  morning  when  they  had 
made  the  indentures,  and  how  strange  that 
scene  had  been,  and  therefore  could  not  talk 
much. 

And  so  some  minutes  passed,  and  nothing 
of  value  seemed  to  he  said,  and  yet  precious 
time  was  flying.  She  had  looked  forward  to 
this  meeting  for  so  long.  Was  the  whole  of  it 
going  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  this  ?  And 
yet  she  could  say  nothing  to  make  it  better. 
Mrs.  Templemore  was  an  effectual  impedi- 
ment to  any  approach  to  more  intimate  con- 
versation, which  was  what  she  had  intended 
and  hoped  to  be.  Brian  asked  after  Dudley 
with  a  curious  reticence  of  manner,  hesi- 
tating as  if  treading  on  very  deHcate  ground  ; 
but  Audrey  was  too  honest  to  adopt  his  cir- 
cumlocutions, or  indeed  to  let  them  pass 
unchallenged. 

"You  know  about  my  brother,  Mr. 
Templemore,  don't  you,  and  what  he  has 
had  to  do?" 

Brian  lowered  his  head,  which  might  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  dreadful  fact  had  come 
to  his  ears. 
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Mrs.  Templemore  murmured,  ^^  Yery  sad." 

Audi'ey  said  unhesitatingly,  '^  Yes,  very 
sad  that  he  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  his  property ;  and  sad,  too,  that  .  he 
should  have  to  go  into  a  profession — business 
I  mean — so  different  from  anything  we  ever 
thought  of;  but  it  was  kind  of  my  uncle  to 
give  him  the  opportunity ;  don't  you  think 
so?" 

''Veiy,  very,"  replied  Mrs.  Templemore, 
to  whose  opinion  Audrey  had  appealed.  ^'I 
can  understand,  however,  that  you  would 
have  preferred  some  other  kind  of  profession 
for  your  brother." 

''  Of  course  I  should  ;  "  said  Audrey ;  '^  but 
though  I  dishke  what  Dudley  has  to  do,  to 
my  mind  it  cannot  alter  him — cannot  prevent 
his  being  a  gentleman,  I  mean." 

"Of  course  it  cannot,"  said  both  the 
Templemores  simultaneously,  each  feeling 
while  uttering  the  words  that  it  was  absurd 
to  say  that,  for  it  must  alter  Dudley : 
how  could  a  man  be  a  draper  and  not  be 
altered  ? 

''  How   pretty  your  house  is,   Miss  Went- 
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worth!  "  said  Brian.  *'I  did  not  exactly  know 
where  you  lived  till  yesterday,  though  I  have 
been  wanting  to  come  to  see  you." 

^'  That  is  quite  true,  Miss  Wentworth,"  said 
Mrs.  Templemore.  ^^  He  has  talked  very  often 
about  his  wish  to  come  to  see  you,  only  his 
father's  very  precarious  state  of  health  has 
prevented  him;  he  did  not  like  to  leave  his 
father  for  a  whole  day." 

And  this  speech  told  Audrey  that  she  must 
not  rely  much  on  the  strength  of  Brian's  lo\'3 
for  her — Mrs.  Templemore  would  have  been 
less  conciHatory  had  she  not  known  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  her  son  doing  anything 
so  foohsh  as  to  engage  himself  to  the  sister  of 
a  Dorminster  shopkeeper.  Audrey  had  a  fair 
amount  of  spirit  when  there  was  a  real  need 
of  it,  and  she  was  able  to  affect  to  see  nothing 
but  kindness. 

^'Mr.  Templemore  is  better,  I  hope,"  said 
she.     ^^  I  see  him  passing  sometimes." 

"  Much,  I  thank  you.  You  have  a  very  good 
view  of  the  courts,  especially  now  when  there 
are  no  leaves  on  those  trees. — But,  Brian 
dear,  do  you  see  the  gaol  clock  ?    Oh,  look  !  it 
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is  three  already,  and  we  have  so  many  places 
to  go  to  !  " 

**  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come,"  said  Audrey, 
seeing  that  Mrs.  Templemore  was  going,  and 
feeling  that  she  was  not  likely  ever  to  see 
her  again. 

But  Brian  spoke.  ^'I  hope  to  call  on  you 
again  very  soon.  Miss  Wentworth.  Will  you 
remember  me  kindly  to  your  brother  ?  " 

And  then  their  roomy  carriage  bore  them 
away. 

All  was  over,  and  Audrey  sat  down  and  had 
a  good  cry.  And  let  any  one  who  does  not 
quite  see  why,  think  of  the  way  in  which 
people  like  the  Templemores,  whilst  saying 
the  most  polite  and  looking  the  kindest  things 
possible,  have  the  art  of  showing  you  in  some 
subtle,  intangible  manner,  that  though  they 
do  their  duty  and  bear  with  you  for  the 
moment,  you  are  made  of  other  clay  than 
theirs,  and  born  to  move  in  other  spheres. 
And  then,  after  her  crying  fit,  she  re- 
proached herself  for  being  so  suspicious  and 
unbeHeving.  He  had  told  her  he  was  coming 
to  see  her  again  very  soon,    and  it  must  be 

VOL.  II.  K 
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true,  for  he  need  not  have  come  to-day  unless 
he  had  wished  to  do  so,  and  she  was  a  wretch 
for  doubting  him.  She  had  therefore  the 
pleasure  of  making  herself  miserable  over 
both  views  of  the  case. 

And  then  she  went  out,  and  her  busiaess 
took  her  into  the  High  Street ;  and  there 
of  necessity  she  saw  the  big  gold  letters 
which  spelt  out  the  name  of  Copeland,  and 
the  shop  windows  decorated  with  kid  gloves 
for  the  coming  balls — kid  gloves  arranged  in 
zigzags,  with  camelhas  in  between, — and  an 
announcement  that  W.  Copeland  and  Son 
were  exhibiting  ^'  Spring  fashions,"  and  that 
their  show-rooms  were  replete  with  all  the 
leading  novelties  from  London  and  Paris. 

Mrs.  Wiltshire  passed  her  while  she  was 
reading  this  advertisement  with  a  heart  full  of 
humiliation,  and  contempt  for  herseK  as  well 
— for  how  could  she  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
imagine  that  the  Templemores  could  look  on 
her  as  an  equal  now?  It  was  idiotic  to  expect 
such  a  thing ! 

*'  What !  sighing  outside.  Miss  Wentworth  ? 
Have  you  not  been  in?     The  rooms  are  so 
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pretty !  Oh,  I  forgot ;  of  course  you  get  the 
first  sight  of  all  these  tempting  things  before 
we  poor  outsiders  are  admitted  !  What  a  fine 
day  it  is  ;  you  are  wise  to  take  a  walk.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  go.  The  judges  dine  with  us 
to-night,  and  a  large  party  besides.  Good-bye, 
little  pale  face,  good-bye." 

And  she  w^ent  away  to  her  dinner  in  honour 
of  the  judges,  and  Audrey  to  her  plain  httle 
repast  in  Dudley's  company,  with  Miss 
Maloney  for  sole  attendant. 

The  Wentworths  and  Copelands  went  to 
the  concert  the  night  after,  and  the  Temple- 
mores  went  also,  and  sat  very  near  them  in 
the  same  row  of  seats  as  that  occupied  by  the 
dean,  Mrs.  Chamberlayne,  theu^  two  daughters, 
and  a  couple  of  officers.  Brian  was  between 
Miss  Maud  Chamberlayne  and  one  of  the 
officers.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Audrey,  he  re- 
solved to  go  and  speak  to  her  during  the 
interval  of  ten  minutes  announced  in  the 
programme.  Their  eyes  met,  and  he  bowed. 
Hardly  had  he  done  so  when  Captain  Trevor, 
the  officer  by  his  side,  whispered — 

''Why,  Templemore,  that  is  the  very  girl 
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I  was  talking  to  you  about  this  afternoon  !  I 
am  glad  you  know  her.  You  must  introduce 
her  to  me." 

^^  You  to  her,  you  mean,"  said  Brian,  zealous 
for  Audrey's  dignity  ;  ^'  but  I  don't  think  I 
know  her  well  enough  to  introduce  people  to 
her." 

^^  Nonsense,"  said  his  friend.  ^'I  like  her 
looks,  and  you  must  introduce  me.  If  you 
don't,  I'll  get  some  one  else  to  do  it,  for  I  mean 
to  know  her,  so  that  is  enough  !  " 

Captain  Trevor  was  the  very  last  man  Brian 
would  have  chosen  to  introduce  to  Audrey  : 
he  was  not  worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  her 
garment,  and  Brian  thought  it  profanation 
even  to  entrust  her  name  to  him.  He  had 
raved  about  some  girl,  whose  name  he  did  not 
know,  to  Brian  in  the  bilhard-room  that  same 
afternoon,  and  related  his  discomfiture  when, 
after  following  her  all  over  Dorminster,  she 
had  gone  into  some  house  and  disappeared. 
Captain  Trevor  had  only  lately  come  to 
Dorminster.  He  had  been  with  another  part 
of  the  regiment  in  a  town  forty  miles  off ;  but 
he  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Brian's,  who 
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knew  him  to  be  difficult  to  circumvent  if 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  anything.  He  was, 
however,  resolved  to  circumvent  him  now^, 
so  far  as  this  introduction  was  concerned. 

'^  That  is  a  very  pretty  girl  sitting  on  the 
same  bench — that  one  beside  the  parson,  I 
mean,"  said  Brian. 

This  was  of  course  Osmunda. 

^' Not  to  be  compared  to  my  little  girl," 
replied  Captain  Trevor. 

Brian  swallowed  his  rage  at  this  unpleasant 
familiarity. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  saw  the  direction  in 
which  the  two  were  looking,  and  said,  with  an 
amused  smile,  ^^  Do  you  know  who  those  two 
guis  are  ?  " 

^^  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know,"  said 
Captain  Trevor,  ^^  and  Templemore  won't  tell 
me." 

^^I  don't  suppose  he  knows,"  said  Miss 
Chamberlayne  ;  ''  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 
They  are  the  daughters  of  the  draper  in  the 
High  Street.  Don't  you  think  it  rather  cool 
of  them  to  push  themselves  forward  so  near 
to  us  ?  " 
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*^  Oh,  that  is  what  they  are  !  "  said  Captain 
Trevor,  smiling  joyfully.  "  Then  I'll  intro- 
duce myself" — this  in  a  low  voice  to  Brian, 
who  thought  it  well  to  leave  the  mistake  as  to 
Audrey's  parentage  uncorrected,  and  to  keep 
silence ;  hut  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  going  to 
speak  to  her,  and  when  the  interval  of  ten 
minutes  came,  used  it  in  a  lively  conversation 
with  Miss  Chamherlayne,  which  from  afar 
much  resemhled  flirtation. 

Audrey  talked  to  George  Copeland,  hut  she 
was  longing  for  a  word  from  Brian.  That 
happiness,  however,  was  not  to  be  hers  then, 
but  in  going  out  he  came  very  near  her.  He 
was  alone,  and  near  enough  to  say — 

^^I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  music,  Miss 
Went  worth.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Armitage.  May  I  bring  it  to  show  it  to 
you?" 

Audrey  looked  up  in  timid  happiness.  He 
might  dine  with  judges  one  night  and  sit  on 
the  same  bench  with  deans  the  next,  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  wish  to  disown 
her ;  and  he  did  not  do  so.  She  wore  a 
dress  which  she  used  to  wear  sometimes  in 
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the  evening  at  Bellosguardo.  She  had  chosen 
it  to-night  as  the  plainest  in  her  possession, 
for  she  too  was  uncomfortable  abont  being 
supposed  to  be  able  to  go  into  the  shop  and 
take  what  she  liked  in  the  way  of  clothing. 
Did  lie  remember  the  dress  ?  Could  there 
be  a  chance  of  his  memory  storing  up  such 
trifles  ? 

'^  Ah  !  that  di'ess  !  How  I  remember  the 
last  time  you  wore  it ! "  said  he,  and  he  looked 
as  if  dw^elling  on  some  cherished  recollection. 

Now  they  were  moving  side  by  side  down 
the  Town  Hall  to  the  door,  Audrey  with  some 
friend  .of  the  Copelands,  and  Brian  alone.  He 
did  remember  it !  It  had  been  worn  on  no 
very  special  occasion — nothing  very  particular 
had  occurred  that  evening,  only  they  had  then 
been  together.  Pleasure  Hghted  up  Audrey's 
whole  face,  for  he  was  not  changed.  All  these 
bygone  things  had  a  place  in  his  mind. 

The  crowd  now  began  to  part  them,  and  the 
gentleman  who  had  charge  of  her  moved  away 
from  Brian  towards  the  rest  of  the  Cope- 
lands;  besides,  they  were  getting  near  Captain 
Trevor  and  Miss  Maud  Chamberlajne. 
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''  May  I  call  to-morrow  about  four  ?  "  asked 
he  hurriedly. 

She  gave  her  consent,  and  went. 

But  when  four  o'clock  next  day  came,  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Templemore  was  what  she  had 
instead  of  the  promised  visit.  That  lady  had 
taken  alarm,  and,  without  telling  her  husband 
why,  easily  managed  that  he  should  find  an 
engagement  for  Brian  strong  enough  to  keep 
him  away  for  one  day  longer.  She  told  Brian 
she  would  write  and  excuse  him,  and  showed 
him  a  prettily  worded,  kindly  expressed  little 
note,  which  she  had  written  to  say  that  Miss 
Wentworth  must  forgive  her  for  keeping  Brian 
to  his  promise  of  being  her  squire  during  the 
few  days  of  her  stay  in  Dorminster.  When 
the  assize  week  was  over  he  would  be  free, 
and  meant  to  avail  himself  of  Miss  Went- 
worth's  permission  to  call  on  her. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  When  I  find  myself  swayed  to  mercy,  let  me  remember 
that  there  is  a  mercy  likewise  due  to  the  coantry." — Hale. 

"Ich  scharfte  mein  nngewohntes  Auge,  und  ans  der 
Nacht  stieg  mir  ein  Schwartzes  Geriist  entgegen,  geraumig, 
hoch ;  mir  grauste  vor  dem  Anblick.  Geschaftig  waren 
viele  rings  umher." — Egmont. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  high  sheriff's  ball, 
when  the  footsore  dancers  of  the  evening 
before  were  trying  to  recruit  for  a  second 
evening  of  the  same  kind  of  dissipation,  one 
of  the  murderers  in  Dorminster  gaol  was 
condemned  to  death.  Opinion  had  been 
much  divided  as  to  his  guilt.  Many  thought 
the  evidence  against  him  so  inconclusive  that 
in  the  hands  of  a  less  severe  judge  he  might 
have  been  acquitted,  but  Baron  Mauley,  it  was 
said,  had  a  way  of  summing  up  which  carried 
the    jury   along    with    him   in    the    path   of 
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severity.  The  news  of  his  condemnation 
was  not  known  until  late,  and  was  then 
whispered  about  the  ball-room.  It  fell  with 
a  chill  weight  on  the  fluttering  crowd  there 
assembled,  but  very  soon  the  fact  of  what 
was  to  be  was  thrust  out  of  sight  as  hideously 
incongruous.  Some  dismissed  it  at  once ; 
others  could  not  so  easily  put  aside  black 
thoughts.  He  was  to  be  executed  in  about 
seventeen  days  after  the  passing  of  the 
sentence,  and  from  the  very  first  moment  of 
hearing  what  his  doom  was,  Audrey  took  it 
to  heart  so  deeply  that  it  threw  into  the  shade 
all  troubles  of  her  own.  She  did  not  beheve 
him  to  be  guilty,  she  never  had  behoved  it, 
and  she  had  thought  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject. 

He  was  accused  of  kilhng  his  sister.  The 
sister  was  a  servant  in  a  country  village,  and 
not  happy  in  her  situation.  She  had  no 
father  or  mother — in  fact,  no  relative  but  this 
brother,  and  she  wrote  to  him  to  beg  him  to 
come  and  take  her  away.  He  was  out  of 
work  and  could  not  take  her  at  once,  but  had 
the  prospect  of  doing  so  soon.     He  walked 
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twenty  miles  to  see  her  and  tell  her  so ;  but 
she,  according  to  his  account,  still  urged  him 
to  remove  her  at  once,  and  when  accompany- 
ing him  part  of  the  way  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  came,  pressed  this  desire  on 
him  repeatedly.  She  walked  about  three 
miles  with  him,  and  then  he  left  her,  pro- 
mising to  come  back  for  her  in  a  month's 
time,  when  he  was  settled  in  his  new^  work; 
and  next  morning  she  was  found  murdered 
in  a  wood  on  the  way  back  to  the  village 
where  she  Kved.  Certain  suspicious  circum- 
stances pointed  to  him  as  her  murderer ;  but 
Audrey  was  not  the  only  one  who  believed 
that  he  was  not  so,  nor,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  was  there  the  least  shadow  of  a  motive 
for  the  crime.  He  and  his  sister  had  always 
appeared  to  be  devoted  to  each  other,  and  the 
very  fact  of  his  journey  to  Est  on  for  the  sake 
of  comforting  her  and  giving  her  the  promise 
that  he  would  take  her  away  so  soon,  proved 
that  his  affection  for  her  was  as  great  as  ever. 
After  his  condemnation,  Audrey  looked  across 
to  the  gaol  in  horror :  this  unhappy  Thomas 
Ivison  lay  within,  and  he  was  to  lose  his  life 
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because  of  a  crime  whicli,  though,  none  of  his, 
must  aheady  have  half  killed  him  with  grief. 
She  felt  that  he  was  going  to  be  done  to  death 
by  law,  and  wondered  how  the  barristers  could 
trip  about  next  day  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  the  world  go  on  the  same  as  usual. 

Dudley  only  laughed  at  her.  He  was  sorry 
if  she  was  worried  about  this,  but  thought 
ridicule  the  best  means  of  curing  her  fancies. 
The  man  had  had  a  fair  trial,  he  said ;  no  one 
wanted  to  find  him  guilty,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  it  were  men  accustomed  to  sift 
evidence.  And  if  by  any  chance  they  had 
convicted  an  innocent  man,  they  were  the 
people  who  ought  to  take  it  to  heart,  and  not 
his  dear  little  sister.  George,  too,  believed 
Ivison  to  be  the  murderer ;  there  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  which 
induced  him  to  take  that  view,  but  he  was 
very  much  surprised  that  in  a  case  so  open 
to  two  opinions,  the  more  merciful  one  had 
not  prevailed.  After  a  while  a  petition  was 
got  up,  and  then  Audrey  was  happy  again, 
for  she  thought  he  was  sure  of  a  reprieve. 

Before  the  answer  came  Dudley  had  to  go 
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to  Ireland  on  business,  but  she  was  able  to 
bear  his  absence  well  enough  until  the  news 
came  that  the  Home  Secretary,  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  had  decided  that  the 
law  was  to  take  its  course.  In  those  days 
of  pubhc  executions  such  a  decision  painfully 
affected  many  besides  the  murderer.  All  the 
houses  in  Flower  Gate  looked  du'ectly  upon 
the  place  of  execution.  There  was  for  the 
inhabitants  no  power  of  escaping  some  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  dreadful  day.  They 
might  keep  their  shutters  closed  and  bhnds 
down  tiU  all  was  over,  but  they  could  not 
avoid  hearing  the  workmen  building  the 
scaffold  by  night,  or  the  hateful,  cruel  crowd 
tramping  heavily  past  by  the  grey  light  of 
dawn,  to  secure  good  places  for  the  sight. 
Even  if  Dudley  had  been  at  home,  the  Cope- 
lands  would  have  been  very  unwilling  to  let 
Audrey  stay  in  Flower  Gate,  for  she  was 
making  herself  ill  there  ;  as  it  was,  they  in- 
sisted on  carrying  her  off  to  Beaconshill. 
George  was  the  one  most  anxious  to  get  her 
away,  for  he  had  once  slept  in  the  street  on 
a  similar  occasion,  and  he   well  l^new  what 
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was  to  be  looked  for  wlien  the  morning  came. 
First,  there  would  be  the  sound  of  the  multi- 
tude hurrying  to  the  scene  of  action.     This 
always  began  even  as  early  as  three  or  four 
in  the  morning.     From  villages  far  and  wide, 
from  isolated  homesteads,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen 
miles    off,    the    eager    crowd    poured    forth. 
Husbands  and  sons  gave  up  their  day's  work, 
young  girls  dressed  themselves  in  their  best, 
mothers  clasped  their   heavy  year-old  babies 
in  their   arms,   and  patiently   trudged  those 
weary  miles,  one  and  all  buoyed  up  by  the 
thought  of  the  sight  which  would  repay  their 
toil  when  at  last  they  were   in   Dorminster. 
Once  there,  these  eager  units  took  their  places 
before  the  gaol,  and  gradually  formed  them- 
selves into  one  black,  compact  mass,  all  ani- 
mated by  the  one  hope  of  getting  a  good  view 
of  '^  the  hanging."     Those  who  lived  in  the 
neighbouring  houses  could  hear  the  tramp  and 
roar  of  the  multitude,  swaying   and   surging 
here  and  there,  and  noisily  contesting  each 
point  of  vantage  for  hours  before  the  bell  of 
the  gaol  chapel  began  to  toll  for  the  dying  as 
if  dead.     Then  came  a  hush  among  the  spec- 
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tators — not,  alas  !  a  hiisli  of  prayer — and  then 
the  rattling  fall  of  the  drop.     Loud  rose  the 
cheers  of  the  mob  after  this  if  the  convicted 
man    had,    as   they  thought,    died    *'  game." 
Horrible   cheers   they  were,  broken   only,  or 
rather  sharply  pierced,  by  the  shrieks  of  some 
of  the  women  who  had,  perhaps  at  the   last 
moment,  bethought  themselves  of  what  they 
were   seeing.     Then,  not   unfrequently,  some 
fought  and  some  fainted ;  some,  inspirited  by 
the  exhibition  they  witnessed,  yelled  out  that 
they  meant  to  be  the  next  men  hanged  in 
Dorminster;   and  each  noisily  discussed  what 
had  happened  with    his   next  neighbour,  for 
movement  was  impossible  even  to  those  most 
anxious    to    adjourn    to    the    public-houses. 
Happy  were  those   among   the  crowd  whom 
fate  had  placed  near  the  immediate  relatives 
of   the  prisoner — for  these    too    were    there, 
careful  all  to  pay  the  unhappy  man  that  last 
comphment.     When   once  the  body  was  cut 
down,  the  bystanders  dispersed ;   and  perhaps 
it  was  a  good  sign,  and  showed  that  they  had 
some  vestige  of  human  feeling  left,  that  when 
they   did   go,   it   was   to   some   public-house, 
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there  to  sit  for  honrs  and  drink  away  the 
memory  of  what  had  passed.  And  late  in 
the  afternoon  they  all  reeled  home,  so  much 
the  more  brutal  than  they  were  before. 
The  whole  of  that  day  in  Dorminster  was 
one  sickening  exhibition  of  the  worst  side 
of  humanity.  Strong  people  left  the  town  if 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  do  so ;  how 
much  more  important  was  it  to  keep  a  deli- 
cate girl  like  Audrey  out  of  the  way  ? 

At  Beaconshill  she  seemed  partly  to  forget 
what  had  made  her  so  restless  in  Dorminster ; 
and  very  much  annoyed  the  Copelands  were 
when,  on  the  day  before  that  fixed  for 
Ivison's  execution,  a  letter  came  from  Dudley 
to  say  that  he  was  not  well,  and  that,  as 
he  had  got  his  business  done  much  more 
quickly  than  he  had  expected,  he  was  hurrying 
home,  and  hoped  to  be  there  a  Httle  after 
ten  on  the  evening  of  the  day  Audrey  received 
his  letter. 

'^  You  will  be  at  Beaconshill,"  he  said, 
''  and  as  you  are  such  a  foohsh  Httle  woman 
as  to  be  miserable  about  what  does  not  con- 
cern you,  I  think  you  had  better  stay  there ; 
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but  if  there  is  any  proposal  to  get  me  to  come 
out  there  to  join  you,  please  put  a  decided 
stop  to  it,  for  I  so  much  prefer  remaining 
quietly  at  home  and  sleeping  in  my  own  bed, 
•and  not  having  the  bother  of  sitting  up  talk- 
ing to  people  when  I  have  just  come  off  a 
long  journey.  Do  save  me  from  any  plan 
of  that  kind,  there's  a  darling ;  and  be  sure 
of  this,  that  though  I  shall  miss  you  when 
I  come  in  and  find  you  not  there,  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  you  had  better  stay  at 
Beaconshill.  By-the-by,  I  wonder  if  Bridget 
knows  how  to  make  a  mustard  poultice  ?  I 
shall  have  to  put  her  talents  to  the  test,  I 
expect,  judging  by  the  state  of  my  throat  and 
chest  to-day,  but  I  don't  mean  to  knock  up 
until  I  get  home." 

'^  The  very  idea  of  Dudley  writing  such  a 
letter  as  that  to  me! "  thought  Audi'ey.  *^How 
unselfish  he  is,  poor  fellow!  But  does  he  think 
I  am  going  to  let  him  be  ill  and  uncomfortable, 
and  left  to  Miss  Maloney's  tender  mercies,  for 
the  sake  of  any  fancies  of  mine  ?  " 

No,  the  moment  she  had  anything  real  to 
do  she  was  sure  to  forget  all  about  everything 

VOL.  II.  L 
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else ;  besides,  she  would  endure  any  suffering 
rather  than  be  unkind  to  Dudley.  The  letter 
came  after  her  uncle  and  George  were  gone, 
so  she  had  only  her  aunt  and  Osmunda  to 
contend  with  when  she  said  she  must  go- 
home  to  make  all  ready  for  her  brother,  and 
she  seemed  so  thoroughly  happy  in  the 
thought  of  seeing  him,  that  they  yielded  to 
her  wishes  less  reluctantly. 

The  day  passed  on  quietly  enough,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  what  was  going  to 
happen,  but  to  Audrey's  imagination  a  heavy 
pall  hung  over  the  part  of  the  town  where  the 
murder,  for  such  she  considered  it  to  be,  was 
to  be  enacted.  She  kept  herself  actively 
employed  ;  but  her  work  would  not  last  for 
ever,  and  many  a  prayer  she  said  for  the 
unhappy  victim,  and  over  and  over  again  she 
pictured  him  in  his  pitiless,  stony-looking  cell, 
trying  to  keep  his  reason  in  the  face  of  fast- 
approaching  death.  Eeport  said  he  was  in  a 
very  fit  state  to  die ;  that  he  profited  by  the 
ministrations  of  the  chaplain,  was  penitent  for 
all  the  sins  of  his  life,  but  denied  that  he  had 
committed  the  great  one  of  killing  his  sister.  : 
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Bridget  Maloney  sliared  her  mistress's  be- 
lief as  to  his  innocence,  but  thoroughly  liked 
the   excitement   of  his   execution.     Whether 
he  were  innocent  or  not,  she  w^ould  have  been 
deeply  disappointed  if  a  reprieve  had  come, 
when  once  things  had  gone  so  far.     If  Audrey 
could   have   forgotten   about   Ivison,  Bridget 
would  have  kept  him  in  her  mind,  for   she 
never  came  near  her  wdthout  some  reference 
to  him  :  ''  Lord  love  that  poor  young  man,  his 
time  is  getting  very  short!" — or  '' Calcraft's 
come.  Miss  Audra' !    I  was  taking  in  the  milli 
a  while  since,  and  a  man  w^ent  by;   and  just  at 
times  like  these  one   can't   help  speaking  to 
everybody,  so  I  passed  the  time  of  day  to  him, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  just  come  in  the  same 
train  with  him.     He  says  he  has  two  men  to 
put   away  in   Newcastle   besides   Ivison,  and 
very  Hkely  ever  so  many  more  in  other  places, 
before  that  Turk,  Baron  Mowldy,  gets  hisself 
back  to  Lonnon.     Lord  !  Miss  Audra',  I  won- 
der what  such  men  as  he  is  made  on — be  sure 
their    hearts    has    been    left    out    of    them. 
They'll  begin  with  the  scaffold  about  eight  or 
so.     I  wish  it  was   not  so  dark  then;  there 
will  be  no  seeing  anything." 
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^'Oh,  be  quiet,  Bridget!"  said  Audrey;  ^^  I 
don't  want  to  see  anything,  and  I  do  so  hate 
to  hear  you  talk  about  it." 

"  Well,  Miss  Audra',  I  did  not  think  you 
would  take  no  offence  at  that.  I'm  sure  it  was 
a  very  simple  speech  !  " 

^^  I  am  not  offended,  Bridget,  but  it  makes 
me  ill  to  think  of  it ;  I  am  so  sorry  for  that 
poor  young  man." 

^^  Everybody  is  that.  Miss  Audra',  dear;  but 
still,  if  it  has  to  be,  one  would  like  to  get  a 
look  at  it,  even  if  one  has  to  go  to  bed  very 
bad  with  what  one  has  seen  afterwards." 

^^Bridget!"  said  Audrey  indignantly,  ^' if 
I  thought  you  could  look  out  at  such  a  dread- 
ful sight,  I  never  could  bear  to  see  you 
again  !  " 

^'  Oh,  Miss  Audra'  !  and  you  quahty  has  so 
many  things  to  amuse  yourself  with  !  "  replied 
Bridget  reproachfully. 

On  this  Audrey  tried  to  make  her  see  the 
light  in  w^hich   she    ought  to  regard  Ivison's' 
execution,  and  that  it  was  horrible  to  think  of 
it    as    an    amusement.     But    coarse   natures 
require  the  sight  of  human  suffering  'and  dis- 
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aster  to  stir  their  feelings  at  all ;  they  have 
no  imagination,  and  if  they  do  not  see,  do  not 
feel ;  and  Bridget  wanted  to  be  unhappy  about 
this  execution,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  of  it  to 
those  who  came  after  her. 

In  the  evening  Audrey  retreated  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  looked  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  closing  all  intermediate  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  hoping  thus  to  shut  out  the  sound 
she  so  much  dreaded.  But  in  vain  !  Presently 
came  a  dull  sound  of  heavy  blows  on  wood  and 
metal — the  throwing  down  and  placing  of 
massive  beams  of  timber.  The  gaol  was  just 
in  front  of  their  house,  and  the  scaffold  was 
built  up  against  its  central  window. 

**  And  it  is  all  painted  black  !  "  said  Bridget 
in  a  loud,  awe-struck  whisper ;  and  this  fact 
had  its  terror  for  Audrey.  Besides,  that  poor 
innocent  young  man  must  hear  what  was 
going  on,  must  know  that  they  were  making 
ready  for  the  crowning  act  of  injustice  ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  some  of  these  days  it  would 
be  discovered  that  they  had  hanged  an 
innocent  man,  and  he  would  then  be  lying  in 
that   dreary  bit    of    waste   land    within    the 
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prison  walls,  where,  amid  litter  and  disorder, 
five  or  six  uncared-for  graves  were  ranged 
side  by  side,  with  a  rude  stone  showing  a 
name  and  a  date  ;   and  the  rest  known  to  all. 

It  was  too  fearful  to  think  of !  She  threw 
herself  on  the  sofa,  but  no  bnrial  of  her  head 
in  the  cushions  could  keep  out  those  sounds, 
no  effort  banish  those  thoughts.  She  was 
in  a  fever  of  terror  and  anxiety.  It  was 
nearly  nine.  Dudley  was  to  come  soon  after 
ten.  Thank  God  for  that !  She  heard  the 
house  door  shut  from  the  inside ;  could  it  be 
Dudley  entering  with  his  latch  key  ?  She 
ran  down  strong  in  hope.  It  w^as  Bridget, 
with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  creeping  in  as 
quietly  as  she  could. 

^'  I  have  just  been  taking  a  look,"  said  she. 

^*  Oh,  it  is  only  nine,  I  am  afraid,  and  he 
cannot  come  till  after  ten,"  replied  Audrey, 
misunderstanding  her. 

^'  Not  for  Master  Dudley,  dear  love,  but 
over  the  way  at  the  gallus.  Oh,  it  does  look 
such  a  great  awful  place,  and  the  workmen 
like  so  many  black  devils  hopping  about." 

Audrey  turned   away.      She  felt  as  if  they 
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were  devils  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a  deed, 
and  Bridget  a  still  greater  one  to  look  on ; 
luit  she  hurried  aw^ay  to  her  retreat  amongst 
the  cushions,  saying  nothing. 

After  what  seemed  a  very  long  time,  a 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  The  hell  rang 
loudly.  It  was  Dudley  !  And  when  she  said 
that,  she  felt  she  had  named  her  guardian 
angel.  She  ran  to  the  door — he  was  coming 
upstairs.  Down  below,  Bridget  was  visibly 
fumbling  with  a  match-box  and  a  candle,  but. 
Audrey  met  him  on  the  landing,  and,  with 
passionate  delight  and  thankfulness  for  his 
return,  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

'^  Oh,  darhng!"  cried  she,  locking  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  ^^  have  you  really  come  at 
last  ?  How  glad  I  am  to  get  you  back ! 
You  don't  know  how  I  have  been  wishing 
for  you ! ' ' 

^'It  is  not  Dudley — it  is  George!"  said  a 
voice.  ^'I  thought,  dear  Audrey,  you  would 
not  be  very  happy  all  alone,  so  I  have  come 
to  stay  with  you  till  Dudley  arrives."  And 
George  Copeland  gently  unclasped  Audrey's 
hands  from  his  neck  as  he  spoke,  and  put  one 
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of  them  within  his  arm  to  lead  her  into  the 
room  where  he  saw  a  lamp  shining.  He  kept 
this  hand  clasped  very  tightly  in  his  even 
when  it  was  lying  there,  and  held  it  while  he 
continued  speaking. 

^'  Poor  dear  little  woman,  you  ought  not  to 
be  alone  !  I  wdsh  it  had  been  Dudley,  but 
I  felt  you  would  rather  have  me  than  no  one." 

''  Dear  George  !  "  said  Audrey.  ^'  You  know 
I  always  like  you  with  me." 

She  had  a  most  provoking  habit,  G-eorge 
often  thought,  of  looking  on  him  as  an  in- 
ferior Dudley,  a  sort  of  second-best  brother ; 
and  though  he  liked  holding  that  dear  little 
hand,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  if 
she  had  made  some  difficulty  about  letting  it 
lie  in  his.  As  it  was,  it  lay  passively  there,  and 
it  meant  only  that  she  thought  a  cousin  was 
something  very  like  a  brother,  and  George  a 
very  kind  cousin. 

^^Ah!  do  you  hear  that?"  cried  she, 
shuddering,  as  a  metallic  clank  was  heard 
outside. 

*^  Audrey,"  said  he  firmly,  ^^  if  you  were 
persuaded  Ivison  was  guilty,  you  could  bear 
to  hear  that,  could  you  not  ?  " 
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*^  Yes  ;  it  would  be  very  horrible,  of  course, 
but  I  should  feel  it  was  quite  right." 

''He  did  kill  her,  I  am  persuaded  he  did, 
and  to-night  I  trust  he  will  confess.  The 
chaplain  is  sitting  up  with  him." 

"  Pray  God  he  may,  if  he  did  it !  "  said  she. 
"  I  am  glad  he  is  not  alone." 

He  put  her  in  an  easy  chair ;  and  stirred 
the  fire.  ''Now,  Audrey,"  said  he,  "we 
must  not  look  dismal  when  Dudley  comes  in, 
especially  if  he  is  not  very  well." 

George  could  not  have  used  a  better  argu- 
ment. He  knew  that.  Indeed,  Osmunda  often 
said  she  beheved  Audi^ey's  love  for  Dudley 
was  so  intense,  that  she  would  wiUingly  cut 
her  own  hand  off  rather  than  let  him  scratch 
his  finger.  Now  the  poor  little  drooping  head 
at  once  began  to  hold  itself  up,  and  her 
features  to  resume  theii'  everyday  look. 

"It  is  not  nine  yet,  we  have  quite  an  hour 
before  us,"  said  George;  "wiU  you  talk  to 
me  about  your  father  ?  Owing  to  that  un- 
fortunate family  quarrel,  I  seem  to  know  so 
little  of  him,  and  I  am  certain  I  should  have 
liked  him  very  much  if  I  had  known  him  " 

Audrey  smiled;  the  proposition  was  delight- 
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M  to  her.  Slie  worshipped  his  memory ;  and 
if  Dudley  had  a  fault  in  the  world,  it  was  that 
she  never  could  get  him  to  talk  of  their  father, 
though  she  attributed  this  to  love  rather  than 
to  indifference.  She  talked,  and  George 
listened,  and  saw  how  she  gradually  forgot 
to  tremble  at  each  sound.  At  last  it  struck 
eleven,  and  Dudley  had  not  come. 

^^  The  train  .must  be  in  long  ago,"  said 
George. 

'*  Impossible !  Dudley  would  be  sure  to 
come  when  once  he  promised — unless  he  was 
too  ill." 

^^He  is  not  ill,"  rephed  George,  ^^for  my 
father  had  a  telegram  from  him  at  six,  and 
he  said  he  was  better;  that  telegram  made 
me  think  he  was  not  coming,  and  that  is  why 
I  came  myself.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
sent  a  message  to  you  to  go  back  to  Beacons- 
,hill." 

^^  Oh,  George,  no.  I  go  away  when  there 
was  a  chance  of  Dudley  coming  !  " 

''I  am  going  to  the  Mitre,  to  see  if  the 
omnibus  has  come,"  said  George  rising. 
"  Do  you  mind  being  alone,  Audrey  ?  " 
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^'  I  won't  be  foolish,"  w^as  her  answ^er. 

George  got  up  to  go.  "I  will  see  if  the 
train  is  in ;  and  if  I  am  quite  sure  it  is, 
and  I  hear  that  Dudley  has  not  come,  I  will 
order  a  cab  to  take  you  to  Beaconshill  with 
me.  You  will  go,  won't  you?  Do,  to  please 
me." 

"Yes;  I  should  soon  be  as  bad  as  ever 
again,  if  you  left  me." 

"I  believe  you  have  a  little  love  forme," 
said  he. 

"  A  httle  !  I  should  be  a  wretch  if  I  had 
not  a  great  deal !  After  Dudley,  you  are  the 
kindest  relation  I  have." 

George  was  glad  to  go  before  she  spoilt 
her  pretty  speeches  too  much.  He  was  back 
almost  immediately.  The  train  was  in — no 
Dudley  would  come  that  night,  so  he  made 
Bridget  seek  Audrey's  bonnet  and  shawl,  as 
quickly  as  she  could — for  his  brief  absence 
had  given  Audrey  time  to  get  frightened 
again — and  then  he  put  her  in  the  carriage. 

"  Oh,  George  !  "  cried  she,  clinging  to  his 
arm  as  he  did  so ;  for  in  spite  of  herself  she 
had  not   been   able  to  resist   looking   across 
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towards  the  scaffold.  She  was  such  a  timid, 
shrinking  little  creature,  and  he  loved  her  so 
much,  that  it  was  hard  to  resist  the  desire  to 
put  his  arm  round  her  and  comfort  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child.  He  wondered  what  she 
would  have  said  if  he  had  done  so.  Surely 
that  would  have  struck  her  as  something 
more  than  was  permitted  to  a  cousin,  however  ' 
affectionate  he  might  be  ? 

She  was  far  too  unconscious  of  the  thoughts 
which  might  be  in  his  heart  for  his  complete 
happiness.  She  treated  him  too  much  Hke 
a  brother.  In  any  relation  of  life  he  loved 
her,  but  he  wanted  her  to  be  something  more 
to  him  than  a  sisterly  cousin. 

^^  Dear  Audrey,"  said  he,  ^^  how  glad  I  am 
I  have  got  you  safely  away  !  "  ) 

"Dear  George,"  said  she,  "how  kind  you    ;^ 
were  to  come  !  "  i 

He  wished  she  would  be  less  affectionate.        f 

"Poor   dear  Dudley!"    said    she,    after    a   f: 
short  pause.      "How  I  do  wonder  where  he  I 

I 

"  Comfortable    wherever    lie    may    be,    no  ,|, 

doubt,"  thought  George,  half  inclined  to  be  I 

I 

a 
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jealous   of  Dudley.     "You  will   see   him   to- 
morrow," was  what  he  said. 

'^  Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  he  comes  !  " 
"  You  care  for  no  one  but  Dudley." 
''  Oh  yes,  I   do — but   Dudley  and   I   must 
always   come   first   to   each   other ;   we  have 
loved  each  other  so  long." 

"Then    you  love    him    because    he    loves 

you?" 

"I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  selfishness  in 
love — ^that  may  be  one  reason." 

"  But  I  love  you  too,  Audrey,"  said  George. 

She  heard  his  words,  though  her  ear  was 
deaf  to  the  passionate  accents  in  which  they 
were  spoken.  "  Thank  you,  George,"  said 
she,  in  perfect  good  faith.  Her  heart  was  so 
completely  given  to  Brian  Templemore  that 
she  never  seemed  able  to  take  into  account 
the  possibility  of  any  one  else  loving  her. 

It  was  almost  maddening  to  a  man  of 
George  Copeland's  reserved  but  intensely 
passionate  nature,  to  have  this  revelation 
of  the  deepest  feeling  of  his  heart  treated 
with  such  equable  satisfaction.  He  knew  he 
was   a   fool  to   speak   thus  to  one  who   had 
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never  yet  for  one  moment  thought  of  him  in 
the  light  of  a  lover ;  and  yet,  how  was  she 
ever  to  he  hrought  to  do  so,  if  he  did  not 
say  something  to  open  her  eyes  ?  It  must, 
however,  he  done  gradually.  He  had  just 
sufficient  prudence  not  to  tell  her  that  he 
wanted  none  of  her  sisterly  love,  and  that 
was  all. 

"Do  you  like  me  to  love  you,  Audrey?" 
said  he. 

*'  Of  course  I  do  ;  I  should  be  very  un- 
happy now,  if  you  ceased  to  do  so." 

"How  much  do  you  want  me  to  love 
you?" 

"  Just  as  much  as  you  do  now." 

"And  no  more?  " 

"  I  am  not  exacting.  You  love  me  just  as 
I  like  you  to  love  me." 

He  was  silent  a  minute.  Did  this  provok- 
ing little  maiden  see  through  the  whole 
matter  perfectly,  and  wish  to  give  him  to 
understand  that  she  wanted  no  more  than 
ordinary  cousinly  affection  from  him  ?  Or  had 
she  got  it  into  her  head  so  firmly  th-at  he  was 
a  relation,  and  thus  so  thoroughly  out  of  the 
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pale  of  marriage,  that  she  never  even  con- 
sidered the  question  ?  He  did  not  know,  but 
he  saw  plainly  that  the  less  said  about  the 
matter  for  some  time  to  come  the  better. 

They  were  now  at  Beaconshill.  How  warm, 
how  bright,  how  cheerful  the  house  looked, 
by  comparison  with  that  which  she  had  just 
left !  She  crept  back  into  the  bed  she  had 
occupied  the  night  before,  and  fell  asleep 
almost  directly;  and  when  she  awoke  in  the 
morning,  she  heard  that  Ivison  had  confessed. 
He  had  murdered  his  sister,  he  said,  because 
she  had  plagued  him  so  to  take  her  away  with 
him.  "  There  was  no  getting  her  to  be  quiet," 
so  he  "  made  no  more  ado,  but  killed  her  at 
once."  All  she  said  was  "  Oh,  Tom  !  "  and 
then  he  ran  away. 

''And  you  ought  to  take  this  as  a  lesson. 
Miss  Audrey,"  said  Osmunda,  who  had  come 
thinking  to  comfort  her  with  the  news  of 
this  confession,  "for  you  make  far  too  much 
fuss  about  Dudley.  I  never  saw  any  good 
come  of  giving  oneself  up  body  and  soul  to 
any  one  in  that  way." 

''Osmunda!" 
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"  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  now  I  have  done  ; 
but  yoii  will  see  that  Dudley  will  be  killing 
you  some  of  these  days,  either  in  one  way 
or  another.  Stay !  Don't  look  cross  with 
me,  for  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  letter  from 
him.     There  !  " 

/^  How  has  it  come  so  early  ? "  asked 
Audrey. 

"  George  managed  that.  He  was  sure  you 
would  be  anxious  to  hear,  and  sent  to  your 
house   for   it.     You    see,  Dudley    knew    you 

would  go  home.     He  wrote  there But, 

won't  you  read  it  ?  " 

Audrey  opened  it,  and,  though  vexed  with 
Osmunda,  for  one  moment  thought  Dudley 
unkind.  He  had  met  an  old  friend  of  his 
father's  in  Liverpool,  who  had  begged  him 
to  stay  there  one  night  longer  and  dine  with 
him,  and  he  had  not  liked  to  refuse. 

''  What  does  he  say  ?  "  inquired  Osmunda. 

*^  Eead  it,"  said  Audrey. 

^' Oh,  I  have  no  time,"  replied  Osmunda; 
but  she  took  it  notwithstanding.  '^  ^7  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  grant  that  I  did 
right.     Jam  always  anxious  to  recognize  my 
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father's  Mends.  I  found  I  got  on  with  him 
better  than  I  expected,'  "  muttered  Osmunda, 
hastily  running  over  the  letter.  "Dear  me  ! 
wasn't  it  Lord  Erskine  w^ho  was  so  fond  of 
talldng  of  himself  that  the  printers  once 
apologized  for  not  reporting  the  whole  of  one 
of  his  speeches,  because  their  stock  of  I's 
had  become  exhausted  ?  No,  I  am  not  un- 
kind, Audrey ;  you  need  not  say  I  am.  It  is 
you  who  are  too  kind.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
yesterday  it  was  not  worth  while  to  make  a 
victim  of  yourself  for  Dudley?  He  never 
thought  of  you.  He  ordered  you  home  to 
receive  him,  and  left  you  sitting  there  fright- 
ening yourself  into  a  fit,  that  he  might  go  out 
to  dinner." 

•'He  didn't  order  me  home!  Osmunda,  I 
don't  understand  you.  You  never  can  find 
anything  kind  to  say  of  Dudley." 

''Well,  he  is  selfish  sometimes,"  said  Os- 
munda. "Now,  get  up,  and  don't  be  vexed. 
I  am  only  joking.  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come  back,  especially  as  Edward  is  here." 

This  was  another  odd  speech;  but  every- 
thing was  odd  about  the  Lauriston  courtship, 

VOL.  II.  M 
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and  Audrey  found  mucli  amusement  in  watch- 
ing it. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  Osmunda  was 
alone  with  her  Edward  in  the  breakfast-room. 
She  was  making  what  Chaucer  calls  ^'  a  sotil 
garment  for  her  heede" ;  he,  as  usual,  lost  in 
a  protracted  fit  of  meditation,  but  his  eyes 
were  all  the  time  fixed  on  her  and  on  her 
flying  needle. 

^'  Well,  Edward,"  said  she. 

''Well,  dear  Osmunda." 

"  Say  something,  Edward." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say,  Os- 
munda ?  " 

"  Nay,  if  I  tell  you  what  to  say,  it  won't  be 
your  speech." 

"  But  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  far  better  than 
to  talk  myself." 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  reciprocity  must  not  be  all 
on  one  side." 

"  When  I  am  with  you,  dear,  it  is  happiness 
enough  to  watch  you." 

"  Go  on — that  is  very  pretty — I  have  heard 
you  say  it  before,  but  still  it  is  pretty." 

"I  never  seem  to  want  to  do  anything 
else." 
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''  But  is  not  that  a  pity,  Edward  ?" 

''  Oh  no,  not  at  all." 

^'  But  you  could  not  go  on  that  way  for 
ever?" 

^*  Perhaps  not;  and  yet,  when  I  consider 
what  an  enormous  compliment  you  have  paid 
me  in  loving  me,  I  sometimes  think  I  should 
like  to  give  up  everything,  and  just  devote 
my  whole  Hfe  to  being  with  you." 

"Edward!  "  cried  she  aghast,  "please  don't 
think  of  it  for  one  single  moment." 

"  You  would  like  me  to  be  a  clergyman  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  cried  she.  "  You  must 
have  something  to  do ;  you  would  not  be 
happy  if  you  had  not." 

How  good,  how  unselfish  she  was  !  And 
again  he  found  a  new  thing  to  admire  in  her, 
and  grew  grave  w^hile  thinking  it  over;  but 
she  tried  to  read  that  inscrutable  face  of  his, 
and  see  if  she  had  shown  too  plainly  that  she 
was  only  afraid  of  being  bored.  His  eyes  were 
beaming  kindly  on  her.  She  moved  to  the 
window,  and  pretended  to  look  earnestly  out 
into  the  distance.  After  a  minute  or  two 
he  took  another  chair — still  an  easy  one ;  but 
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lie  was  again  near  her,  and  wlien  she  turned, 
he  was  watching  her  just  as  before.  What- 
ever she  did,  wherever  she  went,  it  was  still 
the  same.  She  made  some  excuse,  and  ran 
away  to  Audrey,  who  was  by  chance  alone. 

'*  Audrey,  I  shall  die  !  I  know  I  shall.  I 
cannot  bear  much  more.  I  never  before 
knew  what  people  meant  when  they  said  long- 
engagements  were  such  bad  things !  Oh, 
Audrey,  couldn't  you  go  and  sit  with  Edward 
a  while  ?  If  you  will  only  go  now,  I  will 
promise  you  faithfully  to  come  downstairs  and 
reheve  you  in  an  hour's  time.     I  will  indeed." 

<«  Why  should  I  go  ?  He  does  not  want 
me." 

*'For  pity's  sake,  go.  I  am  so  tired  of  it. 
He  does  nothing  but  watch  me  and  admire 
me;  and  I  am  so  woefully  weary  of  it,  I  shall 
say  something  dreadful  one  of  these  days,  just 
to  make  a  change.     I  know  I  shall." 

*^  No  matter  how  dreadful  it  is,  he  will 
admire  it  if  you  say  it." 

*^  Then  how  mean  of  you  not  to  help  me, 
if  you  understand  him  as  well  as  that !  " 

''Nonsense,  dear  Osmunda  !     Go  back.     It 
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will  be  luncheon  time  directly ;  I  will  stay 
with  you  after  luncheon." 

*^  What,  another  whole  hour  ?  Audrey,  if 
you  don't  help  me,  something  had  is  sure  to 
happen.  The  next  thing  will  he  that  you  will 
hear  that  I  have  gone  and  di'owned  myself, 
and  that  twelve  stout  men  have  sat  upon  my 
body,  and  have  declared  that  *  no  motive  can 
be  assigned  for  this  rash  act,  as  deceased, 
when  found,  had  five  shillings  in  her  pocket.' 
No  motive ;  but  you  will  know  better,  and 
feel  that  you  are  partly  to  blame  for  it.  No 
motive !  I  msh  they  knew  what  sitting  all 
day  long  with  a  lover  w^as  like," 

*^If  Mr.  Lauriston  was  here,  how  brilliant 
and  witty  he  would  think  you! " 

"  I  declare  I  could  kill  you,  Audi-ey  !  I  am 
speaking  the  truth.  If  I  had  only  had  the 
least  idea  what  I  was  doing,  I  would  have 
refused  Edward  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  very 
first  words  of  his  offer.  Never  you  be  in  love, 
Audrey — at  least,  not  if  you  value  your  own 
comfort.  Come  down  wdth  me  ;  you  shall  do 
that.  What  are  you  sighing  for  ?  Come 
along." 
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Whatever  Audrey  was  sighing  over,  it  was 
not  over  Osmunda's  shortcomings  in  the  way 
of  affection,  for  she  knew  her  mode  of  speak- 
ing, and  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  serious- 
ness in  her  complaints.  They  were  the  result 
of  a  hahit  of  proclaiming  every  feeling  which 
came  uppermost.  After  all,  when  the  two 
ffirls  went  hack  into  the  room  where  Mr. 
Lauriston  was,  Osmunda  did  not  let  him  alone 
even  when  he  was  quiet  and  not  worrying  her 
with  admiration,  hut  instantly  attacked  him 
with — '^Come,  Edward,  hoth  Audrey  and  I 
want  to  know  what  you  are  thinking  of  when 
you  look  so  Burleigh-like  and  earnest;  and 
we  must  know — you  must  tell  us." 

^^  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Osmunda,  neither 
you  nor  your  fair  cousin  would  have  the  least 
interest  in  the  subject  of  my  thoughts." 

''I  assure  you,  my  dear  Edward,"  said 
Osmunda,  slightly  imitating  his  voice,  ''  that 
my  fair  cousin  and  I  are  resolved  to  know ; 
so  you  may  as  well  begin  your  disclosures 
promptly." 

^^  Well,  if  you  really  must  know,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  was  exercising  my  brains  on.     It 
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is  an  old  subject  enoiigli — tlie  theory  of  per- 
ception." 

*^  Perception  !  "  cried  both  the  girls  at  once. 
^'  Wliy  should  there  be  a  theory  about  that  ?  " 

^^  It  is  my  belief,"  continued  Osmunda, 
^'  that  you  men  call  the  commonest  of  things 
by  the  finest  of  names  just  to  make  yourselves 
beheve  that  your  minds  deal  mth  subjects  of 
importance.  What  was  it  he  said,  Audrey, 
when  you  told  him  that  funny  story  of  the 
old  lady  saving  up  each  feather  that  flew  out 
of  her  bed  when  she  shook  it  every  morning  ? 
What  big  words  did  he  use  ?  " 

^^  It  was  the  conservation  of  forces,  or 
something  hke  that,  which  he  said  that  she 
understood  so  well,"  repKed  Audrey. 

'^  I  know ;  to  be  sure  he  did,  and  after  all 
it  was  only  what  women  would  call  picking  up 
feathers.  Well,  now,  let  us  stick  to  the  point. 
Tell  us  why  such  an  everyday  thing  as  per- 
ception need  have  a  theory  about  it  ?  " 

^'Nay,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems,  young 
ladies.  How  do  you  know  that  anything 
external  to  yourselves  exists  ?  " 

''  My  dear  Edward,"  cried  Osmunda  gaily, 
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^^  I  don't  see  that  there  is  room  for  any  doubt 
on  that  point.  Why,  what  emporiums  we 
should  all  be  if  not !  " 

"  No,  no,  Osmunda.  What  I  mean  is  any- 
thing underlying  the  appearance  of  objects. 
Take  for  example  that  piece  of  furniture  there 
— the  sofa,  I  mean.  Now,  you  are  only  con- 
scious of  an  image  of  it  which  you  have  in 
your  eye." 

^'  Well,  dear  Edward,  is  not  that  quite 
enough  to  have  ?  It  would  be  very  uncom- 
fortable to  have  the  sofa  itself  in  one's  eye." 

^'  Osmunda  !  " 

"  Oh  no ;  if  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  you 
are  thinking  of,  you  surely  need  not  give 
much  more  valuable  time  to  it.  Go  on.  Is 
there  nothing  else  Audrey  and  I  could  help 
you  in  ?  " 

^'  Oh,  Osmunda,  how  comical  you  are  !  But 
if  I  thought  you  could  be  interested  in  such 
matters  I  would  get  some  of  my  books  here ; 
you  are  far  too  sensible  to  be  afraid  of  their 
size.  But  let  me  make  myself  entirely  clear 
about  this  theory  of  perception." 

^'  Oh  no  ;  we  have  done  with  that — we  have 
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settled  that,"  cried  she.  "  Don't  you  sit 
there  trying  to  alter  what  is  all  very  well 
arranged  already." 

"  Is  she  not  fascinating,  Miss  Wentworth  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Lauriston,  suffused  with  deHght. 

"I  say,  Audrey,"  whispered  Osmunda,  draw- 
ing her  cousin  aside,  "that  has  done  him  good. 
Let  us  give  him  a  little  change  of  that  kind 
every  day." 

The  next  day  they  gave  themselves  a  change, 
and  retreated  to  do  a  quantity  of  work  with 
the  sewing  machine,  leaving  Mr.  Lauriston 
alone.  Mrs.  Copeland  came  and  found  him, 
and,  struck  by  his  appearance,  went  and  ordered 
the  girls  to  go  and  bear  him  company.  There 
he  was  sitting  in  the  very  same  attitude  as 
when  they  left  him  nearly  two  hours  before, 
and  evidently  sunk  full  fathoms  five  in  the 
deepest  of  deep  thoughts  ;  but  w^hen  Osmunda 
spoke  of  her  morning's  experiences,  and  said, 
"  Let  any  one  who  doubts  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  demoniacal  possession  go  and  take 
a  turn  at  that  sewing  machine  !  "  he  proved 
that  he  heard  what  was  going  on  by  saying,  in 
a  reproving  manner,  "  Osmunda  !  " 
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^'It  is  possessed!  It  has  done  everything 
bad  you  can  think  of!  It  began  quite  suddenly, 
in  the  very  middle  of  a  long  seam,  when  it  was 
working  beautifully;  and  for  no  reason  what- 
ever it  made  thick  fringes  of  long  loops,  broke 
the  thread  every  minute,  bent  the  needle,  and 
wound  up  by  standing  still  and  hissing  at  me  ! 
And  perhaps  if  I  were  to  go  back  to  it  in  an 
hour's  time  it  would  be  quite  good,  and 
work  •  away  as  nicely  as  possible.  Now,  I 
should  say  that  is  as  plain  a  proof  of  posses- 
sion as  you  could  have." 

'^  Osmunda  !  "  said  Mr.  Lauriston  gravely. 
'^  If  any  one  but  you  said  that,  I  should  think 
it  so  wicked!  " 

*^  Then  how  wrong  of  you  not  to  think  me 
wicked  !  "  repHed  Osmunda. 

^'  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day,  chil- 
dren? "  inquired  Mrs.  Copeland,  returning,  for 
luckily  she  had  not  heard  what  had  gone 
before. 

Osmunda  was  going  out  riding  with  Mr. 
Lauriston.  Audrey  refused  to  accompany  them, 
for  it  was  the  day  of  Dudley's  return.  And 
who  so  happy  as  Audrey  when  she  set  out  at 
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four  o'clock  to  inake  all  ready  for  him  ?  He 
was  to  be  with  her  at  seven.  She  was  walk- 
ing joyfully  along  the  Ouseburn  road,  telling 
herself  this,  when  she  heard  some  one  riding 
quickly  behind  her,  and  turning,  saw  Brian 
Templemore.  Her  colour  was  already  so 
bright  that  a  blush  made  httle  difference  to  it. 
She  bowed  quietly  and  moved  on,  but  in  a 
moment  he  had  ahghted  and  was  walking  by 
her  side,  his  eyes  showing  as  plainly  as  eyes 
could  show,  that  he  thought  her  just  as  charm- 
ing as  ever.  After  one  look  in  his  face  she  felt 
he  was  not  false  to  her,  but  that  some  barrier, 
which  for  the  present  he  could  not  speak  of, 
had  sprung  up  between  them  for  a  while.  She 
wished  she  could  tell  him  that  she  quite 
understood  that  this  was  so,  and  that  if  he 
would  come  to  see  her  sometimes  he  need  say 
or  do  nothing  more  ;  that  she  required  no 
explanations,  but  was  perfectly  content  to 
bide  his  time ;  that  it  was  only  his  keeping 
away  so  entirely  from  her  which  had  made 
her  unhappy — nothing  else. 

Hardly  anything  but  the  merest  common- 
places were  exchanged  between  them  at  first. 
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He  said  how  sorry  lie  had  been  to  miss  her 
when  he  called,  for  he  had  called  once  since 
the  assizes,  and  he  asked  after  Mrs.  Armitage. 
But  there  was  a  lingering  accent  in  his  voice 
when  he  spoke  of  Bellosguardo  which  showed 
that  he  had  a  very  tender  memory  of  the 
place;  and  there  was  something  in  the  way 
in  which  both  of  them  dropped  into  a  state 
of  silence,  which  showed  that  being  together 
was  happiness  enough  without  speaking. 
Already  Audrey  was  shrinking  from  the  sight 
of  the  houses  which  were  drawing  near. 
Soon  this  blissfal  moment  would  be  over ;  the 
consciousness  of  this  was  the  one  drawback  to 
her  perfect  happiness  now.  Time  was  going 
so  fast,  and  she  had  so  many  things  to  say  to 
him,  if  only  she  could  make  a  beginning. 
They  were  getting  very  near  the  streets  now, 
and  then  five  minutes  more  would  take  her 
home,  and  as  yet  she  had  not  said  one  thing 
she  wanted  to  say,  or  asked  one  question. 

*'Do  you  know  what  this  is?"  said  he, 
showing  her  his  locket ;  and  then  he  opened 
it,  and  let  her  see  his  half  of  the  indenture 
lying  folded  in  the  tiny  oval  space  inside. 
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Audrey  blushed  with  pleasure. 

^*  Have  you  your  half?"  said  he. 

^'  Of  course  I  have !  "  she  replied.  How 
could  he  doubt  it  ? 

^'  And  you  won't  forget  your  promise  ?  You 
remember  that  ?  " 

''Yes,"  said  Audi'ey,  ''I  remember  that." 
She  was  half  ashamed  and  vexed  with  herself 
because  she  could  only  say  this  in  a  very 
low  voice.  ''  You  have  not  asked  how  Dudley 
is,"  said  she,  speaking  louder  this  time, 
and  hoping  he  had  not  noticed  her  voice 
before. 

''I  am  thinking  of  you,"  was  his  answer. 
"  Though  as  for  that,  I  don't  know  when  I  am 
not  thinking  of  you,"  he  added. 

Audrey  dared  not  look  at  him;  she  was 
almost  too  happy. 

And  then  he  bethought  himself  of  what  he 
was  doing.  Unless  he  wished  to  bind  himself 
to  her  for  ever,  he  must  say  no  more — he  had 
gone  too  far  already.  And  yet  he  did  so  love 
her !  He  looked  at  her ;  her  eyes  were  cast 
down  until  the  dark  fiinges  of  her  eyehds 
almost  rested  on  her  bright  cheeks.     She  was 
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walking  on  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  lie  felt  she 
loved  him. 

'^Here  is  Mrs.  Wiltshire  coming,"  said 
Audrey,  with  the  slightest  possible  tremor  of 
disappointment  in  her  voice  ;  and  then  that 
lady  came  and  spoke  to  them  both. 

''  You  are  going  to  see  your  aunt,  I  sup' 
pose  ?  "  said  she  to  Brian. 

^^  What  aunt?  Is  my  Aunt  EHzabeth  in 
Dorminster  ?  " 

^^  Yes ;  she  has  been  here  four  or  ^yo  days. 
Did  you  not  know  ?  But  I  remember  you  are 
an  eccentric  family  about  these  things.  She 
is  lodging  in  Baxter  Gate,  but  she  is  going 
to  the  sea  to-morrow.  By-the-by,  Miss 
Wentworth,  what  did  you  do  during  the 
day  of  the  execution?  It  was  terrible  for 
you." 

^'  The  Copelands  took  me  away  to  their 
house,"  said  Audrey  with  a  shiver.  "I  was 
alone.     My  brother  was  from  home." 

^^How  glad  I  am  you  escaped  from  it ! "  said 
Brian,  with  much  feeling. 

^^  Many  walked  ten  miles  to  see  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Wiltshire,  who   was    **  right   thinking," 
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but  not  in  the  least  sensitive.  ^'  Dr.  Wiltshii'e 
was  in  the  market-place  in  the  afternoon  and 
saw  a  woman,  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms, 
who  was  telling  a  friend  that  she  had  walked 
'■  good  twelve  miles  that  morning  rather  than 
miss  the  sight.'  Some  caravans  with  shows 
had  arrived  for  the  sake  of  catching  the  ex- 
pected crowd,  and  she  stared  at  them  and 
said — '  Shows !  I  wonder  what  they've  got — 
wild  beasts,  mebbe.  Deary  me  !  I  do  beheve 
w^e  are  to  have  nothing  else  but  pHsure  this 
day.'" 

"  I  am  afraid  the  wild  beasts  were  outside," 
said  Brian. 

^'Indeed,  that  is  true,"  said  Audrey.  And 
then  she  bade  them  good-bye,  sorry  to  go,  but 
happy  in  the  thought  that  he  loved  her.  The 
sight  of  his  face,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
touch  of  his  hand,  all  told  her  that. 

And  he  rode  away,  saying  to  himself  that, 
unless  he  meant  to  ask  Audrey  Wentworth  to 
be  his  wife,  he  must  never  trust  himself  near 
her  again,  for  there  was  a  feeling  in  his  heart 
which  was  ready  to  flame  up  whenever  he  saw 
her.    And  now  there  would  be  the  same  weary 
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struggle  over  again  !  He  had  suffered  enough 
before.  He  had  succeeded  in  driving  her 
image  into  the  background  once,  but  after 
this  meeting  it  would  all  have  to  be  done  over 
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CHAPT]5E  VI. 

"  Nach  Golde  drangt, 
Am  Golde  liangt 
Doch  alles.     Ach  wir  Armen !  " 

Faust. 

Dudley  came  liome  ailing.  He  had  caught  a 
bad  cold  whilst  away,  which  he  had  neglected, 
and  now  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it;  but  the 
main  cause  of  his  illness  was  a  violent  fit  of 
depression,  w^hich  had  seized  on  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  he  was  away  from  home  and 
deprived  of  the  healthy  routine  of  work — work 
so  regular,  so  engrossing,  that  he  had  no  time 
left  to  repine  over  his  future  or  deplore  his 
past.  Away  from  home,  he  was  able  to  see  all 
that  concerned  himself  clearly,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  he  saw  was  that  he  was  giving  up 
his  hfe  to  the  pursuit  of  the  merest  shadow. 
How  could  he  ever  buy  back  Minsteracres  ? 

VOL.    11.  N 
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It  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question;  and 
there  could  be  no  true  peace  for  him  until  he 
looked  facts  in  the  face,  and  recognized  that 
it  was  so,  and  that  all  he  could  count  on  was 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  Dorminster 
tradesman,  more  or  less  rich,  more  or  less 
respected.  And  yet^  as  a  future,  that  seemed 
wretchedly  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  most 
aspiring  spirit.  He  had  never  known  how 
ambitious  he  was  until  all  chance  of  gratifying 
his  ambition  was  gone.  If  he  had  but  had 
money  now,  he  could  soon  have  carved  out 
a  future  for  himself,  but  any  money  he  might 
get  would  come  too  late  either  to  be  enjoyed 
or  made  useful.  There  was  nothing  for  him, 
he  feared,  but  that,  to  his  mind,  despicably 
poor  thing  called  contentment ;  or,  if  he  could 
not  find  contentment,  he  might  take  refuge  in 
doing  his  duty.  Body  and  soul,  heart  and 
brain,  each  and  all  were  fretted  by  his  present 
existence.  Formerly  he  had  only  thought  and 
talked  of  the  enjoyment  he  would  get  out  of 
being  master  of  Minsteracres  ;  now  he  always 
mourned  over  the  career  which  would  have 
been  open  to  him  if  he  could  but  have  kept  it. 
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The  reforms  which  as  a  man  of  position  he 
could  have  brought  about,  the  pubhc  deeds 
he  could  so  easily  have  done — all  objects 
worthy  of  an  earnest  man's  most  undivided 
thought !  whereas  the  dull  details  of  his 
present  occupation  dragged  him  do'v\Ti  men- 
tally, day  by  day,  and  would  have  to  go  on 
dragging  him  down  till  he  was  quite  an  old 
man,  when  he  might  retire  and  vegetate,  and 
fade  away  and  die,  and  no  one  would  be  the 
better  for  his  having  lived.  And  yet,  if  he 
had  not  had  that  break  of  going  to  Ireland, 
he  would  have  toiled  on,  thinking  that  to  gain 
WiUiam  Copeland's  confidence  was  the  fit  aim 
and  end  of  human  effort  for  many  a  year  to 
come. 

He  was  ill  when  he  returned,  and  felt 
a  distaste  to  his  work  in  Dorminster  deeper 
even  than  he  had  had  to  contend  with  when 
he  first  took  his  place  in  his  uncle's  office  ; 
for  then  he  knew^  little  about  business  or 
money-making,  and  had  strong  hope  that 
his  purgatorial  probation  might  be  short. 
Now  he  knew  better,  and  the  hope  which 
had  animated  him  then   was   gone.      It  was 
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hard    to    bear    up.       He    struggled    against 
his    disHke    to    re-entering    the    office  ;     he 
silently   took  his    place    at    the   desk   again, 
looking  pale,  and  thin,  and   careworn.      He 
was   low-spirited  about  his  work,   his  health, 
his  future,  about   Audrey,  and   about  every- 
thing ;   just    in   the   very   state,  in  fact,   for 
illness  to   make   a  ready  prey  of  him.  •  He 
caught  another  cold,  which  ended  in  a  violent 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.     Audrey 
had  been  nursing  him  as  well  as  she  could 
ever  since  he   came  home,  but  now  she  was 
obliged  to  begin  to  nurse  him  in  earnest,  and 
she  would  soon  have  made  herself  ill  if  George 
had  not  stepped  in  and  insisted  on  dividing 
the  labour  with  her.     He  took  for  his  share 
the  sitting  up  at  night,  and  though  Dudley 
much  preferred  to  have  Audrey  with  him,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  to  George's  representa- 
tions that  she  would  soon  be  ill  if  she  were 
in  constant  attendance  night  and  day.     She 
looked  ill  enough  as  it  was ;    and   so   far  as 
Dudley  could  use  his   mind  on  any  subject, 
he  used  it  in  making  himself  still  more  un- 
happy about  her.     He   was  in  some  danger. 
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and  he  knew  it,  but  he  w^as  so  hopeless  about 
the  future,  so  dissatisfied  wdth  the  present, 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the 
thought  of  his  own  state ;  but  many  an 
anxious  look  he  cast  on  his  sister.  He  had 
in  reahty  been  anxious  about  her  for  a  very 
long  time,  for  after  carefully  watching  her 
during  the  winter  months,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  privately  break- 
ing her  heart  for  the  sake  of  some  person 
unknown.  Unknown  when  he  first  began  to 
think  on  the  subject;  but  soon  he  remembered 
various  words  and  looks  which  he  had  noticed 
between  her  and  Brian  Templemore  at  the 
Cape,  which,  seen  by  the  Hght  of  later  ex- 
perience, pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  had 
then  been  some  secret  understanding  between 
them ;  and  if  there  was  an  understanding  of 
that  kind  then,  there  was  abundant  cause  for 
Audrey's  looks  now,  supposing  her  feehngs 
remained  the  same,  for  on  Templemore's  part, 
at  the  present  time,  there  was  not  even  so 
much  as  friendship. 

When  Dudley  first  thought  of  this,  he  was 
afraid  he  was  on  the   track   of  a    very  base 
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piece  of  perfidy.  He  did  not  like  to  speak 
to  Audrey  (there  often  is  a  curious  reserve 
between  brothers  and  sisters  on  such  points) ; 
he  found  it  more  easy  to  write  and  question 
Mrs.  Armitage,  than  to  do  the  same  by  his 
sister.  Besides,  if  Templemore  had  behaved 
ill,  he  wished  to  have  an  unprejudiced  and 
independent  testimony  to  the  fact.  He 
found  Mrs.  Armitage' s  answer  to  his  letter 
when  he  reached  home,  and  it  did  not  lessen 
his  cares.  She  said  she  knew  that  Brian 
Templemore  was  attached  to  Audrey,  and 
had  sometimes  fancied  Audrey  was  equally 
attached  to  him.  She  had  done  her  best  to 
prevent  him  from  making  her  an  offer,  for 
reasons  which  she  explained.  No  offer  had 
been  made;  she  had  Brian  Templemore' s  word 
for  that ;  but  she  thought  it  was  very  hkely 
that  he  might  have  said  something  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  his  feelings.  She 
was  afraid  from  what  Dudley  told  her  that  he 
had  done  so,  and  it  was  very  wrong  of  him, 
worse  than  making  a  direct  offer  would  have 
been;  but  she  hoped,  now  that  he  had  behaved 
so  ill,  her  dear  Audrey  would  soon  weed  him 
out  of  that  precious  heart  of  hers,  etc. 
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Dudley  was  afi'aid  that  a  gM  of  Audrey's 
quiet,  steadfast  nature  would  never  succeed 
in  weeding  any  one  out  of  her  heart  without 
half  breaking  the  said  heart  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  he  watched  her  with  tender  love  and  pity, 
as  she  iiitted  about  him  attending  to  his 
every  wdsh. 

^'Little  Audrey,"  said  he,  "how  pale  you 
are  !     Are  you  unhappy  about  anything  ?  " 

"  About  you,  Dudley,"  said  she,  with  an 
anxious  look  of  love  in  her  face,  for  she 
knew  he  was  very  seriously  ill. 

"Nothing  else  ?  "  asked  he. 

She  hung  her  head.  "  Nothing  else  really 
worth  being  unhappy  about,"  she  rej)lied,  and 
turned  away. 

Nothing,  indeed !  Never  at  any  time 
would  Dudley  have  liked  to  see  his  sister 
marry  into  that  family.  He  well  knew  Mr. 
Templemore's  reputation  for  carelessness  and 
extravagance  ;  and  the  son  appeared  to  have 
all  the  faults  of  the  father,  and  none  of  his 
virtues.  Nothing  could  excuse  the  way  in 
which  he  had  treated  the  Wentworths ;  and 
Dudley,  for  one,  would  never   either  forgive 
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him  or  speak  to  Jbim  again.  But  did  Audrey 
look  upon  Ms  conduct  in  the  same  Hght? 
Dudley  thought  these  words  seemed  to 
imply  that  she  did;  but  he  watched  her, 
and  wondered,  as  he  had  never  done  be- 
fore, and  this  new  anxiety,  when  he  had 
so  much  to  bear  already,  almost  broke  him 
down. 

Old  Mr.  Copeland  heard  such  pitiful  details 
of  Dudley's  state  of  mind  and  body,  that 
though  he  was  suffering  so  much  from  gout 
that  he  had  difficulty  in  getting  as  far  as  his 
carriage,  he  hurried  off  to  see  him,  full  of 
affectionate  concern. 

*' Well,  my  boy,  how  are  you?"  said  he 
to  Dudley.  *^  Better,  I  hope,  for  I  want  you 
back  in  the  shop.  I  trust  a  great  deal  to  you 
now." 

Dudley  looked  pleased  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  shook  a  sickly  head. 

"  You  need  not  shake  your  head ;  you  are 
not  going  to  die  yet,  my  boy.  Why,  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  die  in  the  spring 
myself,  but  I  got  better." 

^^I   am  truly  rejoiced    you   did,"   groaned 
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Dudley;  ^'but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  sm-e  I  don't  know." 

*^  Oh,  you  are  as  safe  as  a  clinrcli.  We  will 
nm'se  you  through  this  easily  enough ;  but 
you  must  keep  up  your  spirits.  You  are  as 
flat  as  a  pancake,  and  so  you  were  before  you 
got  ill.     I  noticed  you  were." 

*'  I  am  worried  about  Audrey,  for  one  thing. 
If  I  die,  what  will  become  of  her  ? "  said 
Dudley,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  going  to  die,  and  did  not  want  to  be 
contradicted,  except  by  the  fact  of  getting 
better. 

*^  Now,  Dudley,  don't  you  be  worried  about 
Audrey.  You  are  not  going  to  die ;  but  if 
you  did  die,  I  should  look  after  her  as  if  she 
were  my  own.  But  it  is  half  the  battle  to 
keep  your  spirits  up,  and  you  let  yourself  be 
worried  about  eveiything.  Fhst,  it  is  poverty 
— you  think  poverty  will  pin  you  down  for 
ever — then  it  is  Audrey.  Now,  come,  if  you 
will  be  a  good  fellow,  and  drive  all  these 
dismal  thoughts  out  of  your  mind,  I'LL  tell 
you  something  I  mean  to  do  for  both  you 
and  Audi-ey.     Only,  mind,  you   must  not  go 
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and  wish  your  poor  old  uncle  in-  his  grave," 
said  he,  with  a  smile  and  a  feeble  attempt 
at  a  joke  ;  ''  that  would  never  do." 

*^  I  wish  such  a  thing  as  that,  uncle  !  What 
should  I  have  done  without  you  ?  " 

^^ Bless  me!  Dudley,  don't  thank  me  for  any- 
thing I  do  now,  for  I  look  on  you  and  Audrey 
as  next-door  to  my  own  children.  And  my 
idea  is  that  she  will  be  one  of  my  own  soon. 
I  can't  help  thinking  she  will  marry  George 
one  of  these  days,  and  my  intention  is,  when 
she  does,  to  divide  all  I  have  in  four  equal 
parts  between  you  four  young  folks — that  is, 
you  and  Audrey,  and  my  own  boy  and  gui ; 
and  then,  my  poor  boy,  you  will  have  some- 
thing very  comfortable ;  and  you  must  think 
kindly  of  your  old  uncle  when  he  is  dead  and 
gone,  and  remember  he  thought  a  great  deal 
of  you." 

^^  I  hope  you  will  live  many  a  long  year 
yet,"  said  Dudley;  and  as  he  spoke,  his 
hand  sought  his  uncle's.  He  was  deeply 
touched  by  these  words,  though  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken  affected  him  in  his 
weak   state   more  at  first   than  their   signifi- 
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cation.  Still,  languid  as  he  was,  he  saw  that 
his  uncle  was  making  him  promises  of  a  very 
splendid  nature,  and  that  things  looked  as  if 
they  were  going  right  again.  But  was  all 
this  absolutely  contingent  on  Audrey's  marry- 
ing George  ?  Had  he  rightly  understood  his 
uncle's  words  to  mean  that?  He  rubbed 
his  hand  wearily  over  his  forehead,  and  won- 
dered. Mr.  Copeland  was  looking  straight 
before  him,  thinking  this  somewhat  new  plan 
faMy  out. 

*'It  will  help  to  make  up  for  your  losses, 
Dudley,  if  you  get  it ;  but  mind,  I  won't  let 
you  run  away  from  the  business  directly  you 
do.  You  mil  find  yourself  tied  up  for  some 
years  to  come,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
I  like  the  idea  of  your  sticking  by  the  old 
place  a  while  longer." 

^^But,  uncle,  would  it  not  be  rather  hard 
on  George  if  you  were  to  do  this  ?  Ought 
you  to  leave  your  property  away  from  him 
in  this  way?  " 

*'  Not  hard  on  him  at  all.  No  ;  so  far  as 
George  is  concerned,  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference— not  the  least.     This  is  how  it  is.    I 
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make  a  new  will  on  tlie  day  wlien  he  marries 
Audrey;  I  bequeath  a  quarter  of  what  I  have 
to  leave  behind  me  to  him,  and  another  to 
her.  So,  you  see,  George  comes  in  for  his 
fair  half  anyhow;  it  is  Osmunda  whose  por- 
tion gets  a  Uttle  cut  short,  but  she  will  have 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  good  for  a  woman  to 
have  if  she  gets  a  quarter." 

^^  Ah  !  "  thought  Dudley;  ^'  then  my  uncle's 
generosity  does  depend  altogether  on  whether 
Audrey  marries  George  or  not." 

*^  Are  you  so  very  anxious  about  this  mar- 
riage ?  "  he  inquired  in  some  surprise. 

^*  Yes ;  because  I  can  see  George's  heart  is 
set  upon  it,  and  he  is  one  of  those  earnest 
fellow^s  who  feel  very  deeply.  It  would  be 
a  very  bad  thing  for  him  if  she  refused  him. 
I  hope  to  God  she  won't,  if  ever  he  asks 
her ! " 

'^  I  don't  know  what  she  would  do,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Dudley  doubtfully. 

'^  Well,  but,  Dudley,  you  will  help  in  the 
affair,  won't  you  ?  That  is  why  I  am  telling 
you  about  it — that,  and  because  I  thought 
now  you  are  so  hipped  I  might  as  well  do  so. 
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and  let  you  see  that  there  are  all  kinds  of 
good  chances  in  life  worth  trying  to  get  well 
for." 

Dudley  was  silent.  It  looked  so  much  as  if 
his  uncle  were  trying  to  bribe  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  Audrey.  And  yet  Mr.  Copeland 
was  not  the  man  to  do  that;  he  had  only 
wished  to  cheer  him  with  regard  to  his 
prospects,  and  what  he  had  said  had  strangely 
taken  this  shape. 

*' You  see,"  pursued  Mr.  Copeland,  ^^all  this 
would  make  such  a  difference  to  you ;  and  it 
would  be  so  natm-al  for  me  to  leave  my  money 
in  this  way  if  that  marriage  took  place,  for 
then  we  should  be  much  more  closely  bound 
together.  You  would  be  my  own  family  then  ; 
no  one  could  blame  me  for  making  you  all 
ahke.  And,  Dudley,  you  would  Hke  her  to 
marry  George  well  enough,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

This  was  such  a  direct  inquiry  that  Dudley 
was  quite  taken  by  surprise. 

*'  George  would  make  her  a  very  kind  hus- 
band," said  he,  *^but,  you  see,  she  might  not 
like  him  in  that  way." 

*'You  could  easily  talk  her  over,  Dudley. 
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She  will  do  almost  anything  you  tell  her. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  put  in  a  few 
good  words  for  him  every  time  his  name  is 
mentioned.  She  just  thinks  as  you  do. 
Come,  we  had  better  say  no  more  now ;  you 
are  beginning  to  look  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
I  will  go.  Not  one  word  of  this  to  any  one, 
least  of  all  to  George.  Eemember,  on  no 
account  must  you  speak  of  this  to  him.  He 
may  never  say  a  word  of  love  to  her,  only  I 
think  he  will,  and  when  he  does  I  feel  her 
answer  will  depend  on  you ;  so  think  what  I 
have  said  quietly  over.  Here  is  Audrey ;  she 
is  wise  to  come,  for  we  have  talked  far  too 
much  already.     Good-bye." 

And  off  he  went,  pleased  to  think  he  had 
supplied  a  stimulus  to  Dudley's  recovery,  and 
at  the  same  time  probably  enlisted  a  powerful 
assistant  to  George  in  his  wooing.  There 
was  abundant  happiness  in  store  for  the 
young  people  if  they  would  only  act  as  he 
wished.  It  would  be  strange  if  Colonel 
Wentworth's  daughter  ended  by  marrying  the 
son  of  the  '^  Dorminster  linendraper."  William 
Copeland  was  not  the  man  to  find  pleasure  in 
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any  revenge  but  a  generous  one.  He  was 
proud  to  know  that  a  girl  like  Audrey  need  not 
feel  that  she  stooped  when  she  married  his 
son  George.  In  everything  but  birth  and 
profession  he  was  more  than  her  brother's 
equal,  and  surely  fortune  might  fairly  be  set 
against  them.     * 

A  cup  of  tea  refreshed  Dudley,  and  left  him 
partly  able  to  think  all  this  over.  He  had 
fancied  for  some  time  that  George  loved 
Audrey,  and  had  been  glad  to  see  that  she  did 
not  return  it.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  think 
on  that  point  now.  He  pretended  to  be 
asleep  when  Audrey  noiselessly  came  and 
seated  herself  by  his  bedside,  but  in  reality 
he  was  trying  to  think  if  he  could  bear  to  see 
his  only  sister  marry  a  Dorminster  tradesman. 
If  she  did  so,  such  a  marriage  would  be  a 
mark,  for  many  a  long  year  to  come,  by  which 
to  measure  the  depth  to  which  the  family  had 
sunk  in  its  downfall;  but  if  she  did  not,  the 
family  would  have  to  stay  down.  She  might 
refuse  George,  but  would  any  one  of  better 
position  ever  offer  to  her  ?  And  was  not  a 
happy  married  life  with  him  better   for  her  in 
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every  way  than  remaining  single  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  the  family  dignity — single, 
with  the  sole  comfort  of  being  able  to  say 
that  once  she  had  been  rather  near  marrying 
a  man  of  position,  only  he  had  jilted  her? 
And,  besides,  George  really  was  such  a  fine 
fellow  ! 

*^  What  did  the  doctor  say  this  morning, 
Audrey  ?  "  he  inquired,  with  more  interest  in 
his  own  state  than  he  had  hitherto  shown. 

^'  You  heard,  Dudley  dear." 

^'I  heard  what  he  said  to  me,  but  what 
he  said  privately  to  you  is  much  more  to  the 
point.  Tell  me  what  he  did  say,  good  or  bad. 
Don't  be  afraid." 

^'  There  was  no  bad,  at  least  no  real  bad. 
He  said  you  were  in  a  very  weak  state  ;  that 
the  worst  sign  about  you  was  that  you  did  not 
seem  to  care  to  get  well;  but  so  far  as  the 
disease  was  concerned,  he  had  every  hope  of 
reducing  it.  He  said  that  one  night's  real, 
good,  healthy  sleep  would  do  more  to  restore 
you  than  anything.  He  thought  you  fretted 
and  made  yourself  miserable  at  night,  instead 
of  sleeping.     You  don't,  do  you,  Dudley?  " 
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*^  Sometimes  I  do.  I  wish  you  would  sit  up 
with  me  to-night,  Httle  Audrey  ;  I  am  tired  of 
George.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  but  I  want  you 
with  me  to-night." 

Audrey  looked  very  much  pleased  at  this 
request,  and  resolved  to  take  such  care  of  him 
during  her  watch,  that  when  the  doctor  came 
next  morning  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
improvement  in  his  health. 

He  now  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  tired  with 
the  excitement  of  his  uncle's  visit  and  the 
thoughts  to  which  it  had  given  rise. 

^'  You  are  sure  you  would  not  hke  me  to  sit 
up  in  the  dining-room,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  if 
you  wanted  me  ?  "  said  George,  w^hen  bidding 
her  good-night,  this  time  obliged  to  cede  his 
place  by  Dudley's  bedside. 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  said  Audrey. 

"  You  won't  be  afi'aid  of  being  the  only  one 
up  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  I  afraid  !     Why,  Dudley  is  there  !  " 

George  was  often  surprised  how  completely 
this  timid  Cousin  Audrey  forgot  all  her  fears 
when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  her  being  use- 
ful to  any  one  she  loved,  but  if  he  had  seen 
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her  that  night  he  would  have  been  much  more 
astonished. 

She  knew  rest  was   now  all-important  to 
Dudley;   the  doctor  had  told  her   so.     She 
therefore    made    her    arrangements    for    the 
night,  sent  Miss  Maloney  to  bed  early  to  keep 
her  quiet,  and  sat  down  in  the  dimly  Hghted 
room  to   watch    over    him.     He    soon    slept 
peacefully,  and  how  happy  she  was  when  she 
knew  it.     She  dared  not  read  or  move,  but  if 
Dudley   had  known    what    she   had  brought 
with  her  into  his  room   to  cheer  her  lonely 
watch'  he  might  not  have  slumbered  so  tran- 
quilly.    She   had  her  half  of  the  indenture. 
She  was  feehng  a  revival  of  her  faith  in  Brian. 
It  had  for  some  time  been  wavering  between 
strength   and  weakness,  but   to-night  it   was 
in  all  its  strength;  and  she  had  the  paper  in 
her  pocket,   and  her  hand  clasped  it  firmly, 
though  she  dared  not  draw  it  out. 

It  was  three  o'clock,  and  Dudley  had  hardly 
stirred.  Half  the  battle  was  gained ;  but  as 
Dudley's  repeater  chimed  three  in  answer  to 
the  pressure  of  her  finger,  a  sound  was  heard 
vdiich   terrified  her    because   of  the   danger 
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with  wliicli  it  menaced  Dudley.  A  cow  broke 
out  into  the  most  moiirnfiil,  noisy,  long-pro- 
tracted moo ;  echo  repeated  it,  and  then 
the  cow  began  again.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  Dudley  asleep  if  that  w^ent  on  below 
his  window.  As  a  rule,  no  cows  were  kept 
in  that  field ;  but  stealing  to  the  window,  she 
saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  two,  three 
— nay,  more  were  there  now;  one  evidently 
possessed  by  a  spirit  of  mournful  lamentation, 
the  others  standing  by  her.  Something  must 
be  done  at  once.  She  gently  crept  out  of 
the  room.  Should  she  waken  Bridget  ?  That 
would  cause  too  much  loss  of  time. 

She  made  her  way  downstairs,  caught  up  a 
shawl  in  the  dark,  threw  it  over  her  head, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  timid 
Miss  Audrey  ventured  out  alone  into  the 
darkness — but  it  was  for  Dudley.  She  felt 
a  cei-tain  alarm  when  she  found  herself  so 
entirely  alone,  but  she  thought  of  him  and 
hurried  dowTi  the  garden,  and  through  a  long 
fi-agment  of  lane  which  led  to  the  field  and  to 
those  wretched  disturbers  of  cows ;  and  when 
she  reached  them,  she  at  once  began  to  drive 
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them  away.  She  did  not  much  care  whether 
she  was  domg  right  or  wrong  from  a  farmer's 
point  of  view.  She  was  glad  those  enormous 
creatures  were  so  friendly  and  docile.  They 
let  themselves  be  driven  with  great  good- will ; 
only  the  one  who  had  her  lament  to  make 
stood  stm  from  time  to  time,  stiffening  her 
back  for  the  better  production  of  that  long, 
loud  ''Moo— 00— 00 ;'  the  echo  of  which  rever- 
berated so  distinctly  in  the  silence.  Audi-ey 
gave  them  no  peace  till  she  had  driven  them 
out  of  that  field,  and  across  the  one  which  lay 
beyond.  By  the  time  she  had  fastened  them 
safely  in  the  distant  third  field,  she  felt  that 
their  power  for  evil  was  over. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief;  and  then 
she  remembered  that  she  was  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  home,  alone  in  the  dark,  and  that 
if  any  one  came  to  harm  her,  no  human  being 
was  there  to  help.  But  was  it  likely,  she 
thought,  that  any  one  would  be  allowed  to 
harm  her,  when  she  had  only  gone  there  to 
save  Dudley?  She  hurried  homewards,  happy 
in  her  heart  because  of  her  success,  but  very 
wet  about  the  feet,  for  in  the  hurry  of  action 
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she  had  run  out  in  a  pair  of  old  satin  shoes, 
which  she  was  wearing  as  the  most  noiseless 
in  her  possession;  hut  she  soon  crossed  the 
fields  and  reached  home,  and  when  she  went 
into  Dudley's  room  he  was  lying  sleeping  as 
peacefully  as  a  child. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

''For.  And,  for  your  love,  I'll  take  this  ring  from  you  :— 

Do  not  draw  back  your  hand  ;  I'll  take  no  more  ; 

And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 
Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir,— alas,  it  is  a  trifle  ; 

I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 
For.    I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this. 
Bass.  The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 

And  find  it  out  by  proclamation  ; 

Only  for  this,  I  pray  you  pardon  me." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

It  was  a  bright  June  morning,  and  the  sun 
shone  into  the  breakfast-room  at  Breamore 
and  Hghted  up  the  timepiece,  which  pro- 
claimed that  it  would  soon  be  eleven  o'clock  ; 
but  Brian  Templemore  had  just  come  down- 
stairs. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templemore  were 
always  down  early,  but  Brian  generally 
sauntered  into  the  room  an  hour  or  two 
after  they  were  done  breakfast,  declaring,  if 
mildly  reproved  for  being  so  late,  that  when 
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yon  lived  at  Breamore,  bed  was  the  best  place. 
What  was  the  use  of  getting  np  early  when 
there  was  nothing  to  do  ?  This  morning  his 
mother  came  as  usual  to  bear  him  company, 
or,  to  speak  more  truly,  to  hear  him  grumble. 
Nothing  pleased  Brian  now-a-days  ;  his  father 
*' mismanaged  the  land,  wasted  money  on 
things  which  were  not  wanted,  never  had  any 
for  things  which  were,"  etc.,  etc. 

''Ah,  well!"  replied  Mrs.  Templemore, 
*'  some  of  these  days  you  will  lose  your  poor 
father,  and  then  we  shall  see  if  you  manage 
better." 

"I  don't  want  to  manage.  I  want  my 
father  to  live.  But  you  need  not  look  for 
much  improvement  when  I  am  master,  for 
I  shall  have  a  perpetual  battle  to  make  all 
ends  meet." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  thought  Mrs.  Templemore, 
''  how  bitterly  he  speaks  ;  but  no  wonder.  He 
reaUy  has  a  great  deal  to  comjolain  of.  He 
ought  to  have  had  a  profession,  and  then  he 
could  have  married  the  girl  he  loved.  As  it 
is,  he  has  to  give  her  up ;  that  hes  at  the 
root    of    all    his    discontent."     And    because 
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of  lier  regret  for  her  son's  disappointments 
she  humoured  and  petted  him,  and  found 
excuses  for  all  he  said  and  did,  little  think- 
ing that  by  way  of  consoling  himself  for 
keeping  away  from  Audrey  he  had  renewed 
his  old  flirtation  with  Polly.  Polly  was 
nearly  as  pretty  as  Audrey,  and  she  was  at 
hand.  Everybody  put  impediments  in  the 
way  of  his  going  to  see  Audrey,  but  he  could 
see  Polly  nearly  as  often  as  he  chose.  He 
had  only  to  go  into  the  garden  and  look 
beneath  a  certain  flat  stone  under  the  hedge, 
and  there  he  would  find  a  note  telhng  him 
when  to  go  to  meet  her. 

Just  at  present  there  were  many  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  this  without  being  suspected. 
She  and  her  aunt  were  alone  in  the  Hall,  and 
once  a  week  the  old  lady  drove  with  one  of 
the  farmers  into  Dorminster,  and  every  after- 
noon she  took  a  good  nap.  Besides,  Polly 
had  learnt  prudence,  and  when  she  went  to 
meet  the  young  squire,  never  put  on  any  cloth- 
ing more  gay  than  her  usual  afternoon  dress 
as  housekeeper's  niece,  and  always  duly  per- 
formed the  task  which  her  aunt  left  for  her 
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to  do  during  her  absence  ;  and,  more  tlian  all, 
she  had  the  art  to  talk  now  in  a  staid  house- 
keeping kind  of  a  way,  as  if  her  whole  heart 
were  in  her  work ;  and  this  effectually  dis- 
armed suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  old  lady, 
who  now  boasted  to  every  one  what  a  fine 
girl  she  had  made  of  Polly!  Some  young 
man  would  get  a  rare  good  wife  in  her  one 
of  these  days — a  stirring,  active  wife,  who 
could  stand  to  the  washtub  with'  the  best, 
and  bake  lighter  bread  than  any  one  in  the 
county ;  but  it  was  good  teaching  which  had 
done  it — that  was  it.  She  even  so  far  de- 
parted from  her  rule  of  repression  as  to  repeat 
all  these  praises  to  Polly  herself;  but  she 
never  saw  how  the  girl's  lips  curled  when  she 
heard  of  the  future  which  her  aunt  predicted 
for  her.  She  did  not  mean  to  bake,  or  wash, 
or  work,  but  to  wear  pretty  dresses  and  keep 
servants  of  her  own.  She  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  young  squire  had  wanted  to  marry 
her  before  he  went  away,  and  she  could  see, 
for  herself  that  he  was  still  very  fond  of  her. 
And  upstairs  in  her  box  she  had  a  gold  brooch 
and  a  turquoise  ring  which  he  had  given  her, 
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and  slie  often  thought  and  hoped  that  he  had 
given  her  the  ring  as  an  engaged  one.  He 
had  said  something  which  she  had  not  quite 
understood  when  he  gave  it  to  her  ; — a  some- 
thing, as  she  believed,  which  really  did  imply 
that  he  meant  her  to  regard  it  as  a  token  of 
that  kind.  She  was  vexed .  with  herself  for 
not  asking  him  at  the  time  what  he  reaUy 
had  meant.  But  people  never  have  the  sense 
to  think  of  such  things  at  the  right  moment, 
and  she  had  missed  the  chance.  Every  day 
she  looked  at  the  ring,  kissed  it,  and  tried  it 
on.  Every  day  she  watched  her  opportunity 
of  stealing  away  to  meet  him,  and  once  or 
twice  a  week  she  found  it.  Never  had  she 
worked  so  hard  to  please  her  aunt ;  never 
had  she  felt  so  happy.  Formerly  she  hated 
work ;  now  she  did  it  cheerfully,  and  pleased 
herself  by  thinking  that  the  more  she  got 
through,  and  the  better  it  was,  the  more  her 
aunt  trusted  her,  and  the  more  chance  she 
had  of  getting  away  to  those  precious  stolen 
meetings. 

They  were  so  easy  to  arrange.     When,  at 
last,  she  knew  that  she  could  go,  she  ran  along 
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the  little  footpath  by  the  river-side,  where 
hardly  any  one  had  ever  been  since  Miss 
Went  worth's  departure.  She  popped  her  tiny 
note  under  the  stone — at  one,  at  two,  at  three, 
was  all  she  said — and  then  Brian  waited  for 
her,  and  she  went  to  him  when  she  could  do  so 
safely. 

'^  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Templemore,  when  Brian  had  finished 
his  breakfast. 

^^  What  I  do  every'  day,  and  that  is 
nothing,"  replied  he. 

'^  Can't  you  go  out  riding  or  fishing  ?  " 

^' I  can;  but  I  don't  call  chat  doing  any- 
thing," said  he  ungraciously. 

*'  W^ill  you  take  a  drive  with  us  ?  " 

^*  Not  on  any  account,"  said  Brian,  who 
detested  a  duty  drive  even  more  than  a  duty 
walk. 

He  meant  to  go  to  see  Polly.  He  sup- 
posed if  ever  they  found  out  what  he  some- 
times did  on  the  fine  afternoons  when  they 
were  out  driving,  there  would  be  a  terrible 
disturbance,  just  as  there  had  been  before  ; 
but  they  might  please  to  remember  an  ancient 
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nursery  hymn,  which  they  had  made  him 
learn  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago — ^^  The  devil 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do  " 
— and  whose  fault  but  theirs  was  it  that  he 
was  idle?  Besides,  though  he  Hked  Polly 
very  much,  and  could  always  spend  an  idle 
hour  with  her  pleasantly,  he  was  not  going  to 
marry  her.  She  was  a  dear  little  thing,  but 
not  quite  the  kind  of  girl  w^hom  he  would  like 
to  introduce  as  Mrs.  Brian  Templemore.  And 
if  conscience,  as  it  sometimes  did  on  these 
occasions,  embittered  his  pleasure  by  telhng 
him  that  these  meetings  were  wrong  on  her 
account,  he  could  almost  always  stifle  it  by 
the  plea  that  it  was  not  his  fault.  Polly  had 
sought  him  when  he  first  came  home,  and 
she  was  the  one  who  always  planned  these 
meetings  now. 

So  many  pipes  after  his  breakfast,  so  many 
turns    up    and   down    the   garden,    so   many 
smiles  of  benevolent  contempt  for  people  who 
could  manage  to  "  stow  away  luncheon,  am 
eat  a  dinner  after,"  and  then  Brian  saw  hisi 
father   and  mother  take  their  places  in  th( 
old-fashioned   open   carriage.      He  stood  am 
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watched  them  packing  themselves  and  placing 
their  cushions  comfortably,  and  felt  a  pang 
of  self-reproach  when  his  father  looked  kindly 
in  his  face  and  said,  ^'  Good-bye,  my  boy;  I'd 
like  to  have  you  with  me,  only  you  would  find 
it  dull,  I  am  afraid;"  and  then  they  drove 
away  till  it  was  time  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
The  afternoon  was  even  finer  than  the 
morning.  High  overhead,  tender  vaporous 
cirri  floated  before  a  wondrously  distant 
blue  background,  and  the  sunlight  tipped  the 
leaves  ^dth  gold,  and  darting  between  them 
played  about  on  the  turf  at  his  feet.  He  went 
through  the  farce  of  asking  himself  what  he 
should  do  now  that  he  was  left  alone,  though 
he  knew  quite  well  that  he  was  going  to  look 
under  a  certain  stone  to  see  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  meeting  Polly  that  day.  Cautiously 
he  bent  do\vm  to  make  his  search ;  no  one  was 
near,  and  "  at  two  "  was  what  he  found.  He 
went  along  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  and  under 
the  overhanging  trees,  passing  as  he  went 
the  strong  barricade  which  had  been  erected 
against  him  at  his  old  place  of  ingress.  He 
had  a  better  place  now,  and  one  which  they 
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were  not  so  likely  to  discover.    He  was  throngli 
in  a  moment,  and  then  he  crossed  the  bridge. 

Polly  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  There  was 
no  great  need  of  any  special  care  to  avoid 
observation,  for  Mrs.  Pemberton  rarely  left  the 
house,  and  never  crossed  the  bridge,  nor  was 
there  at  present  any  one  else  likely  to  come. 
Sometimes,  when  Mrs.  Pemberton  was  quite 
ont  of  the  way,  they  strolled  up  and  down  the 
shady  walk  by  the  river;  more  usually  they 
crossed  the  bridge  to  the  bank  opposite,  and 
sat  down  on  some  of  the  patches  of  grass 
which  the  gorse  had  not  yet  encroached  on. 
He  walked  there  now,  thinking  of  Polly ;  but 
she  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  he  threw  himself 
down  to  wait. 

It  seemed  long  before  he  heard  a  light 
quick  step — a  whispered  '^  Mr.  Brian."  He 
was  partly  inclined  to  teaze  her  by  not 
answering,  but  he  stood  up,  and  looking  in 
the  direction  of  her  voice,  saw  her  close 
beside  him,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  her  hurried 
walk  and  pleasurable  excitement,  as  she  made 
her  way  through  the  grey  green  of  the  gorse. 
There  was  a  world  of  love  in  the  look  which 
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came  into  her  eyes  when  she  saw  him,  and  she 
was  so  conscious  of  it  that  she  cast  them 
down  in  timid  shame.  She  made  a  beautiful 
haK-length  picture,  as  she  moved  round  to 
where  he  was,  behind  the  narrow  but  prickly 
screen  w^hich  divided  them. 

'^  Dear  Polly!  "  said  he,  kissing  her,  ^*  are 
you  really  here  ?  I  thought  this  was  going 
to  be  one  of  the  days  when  you  would  be 
obliged  to  disappoint  me." 

^^  Oh|  no !  "  said  Polly,  far  too  happy  to 
find  words  at  once. 

^'  Say  you  are  pleased  to  see  me.  You 
never  make  any  pretty  speeches  to  me." 

'^Mr.  Brian,"  said  she  timidly,  *'is  there 
any  need  ?     Don't  you  Jmoiv  .^  " 

'^  Yes,  I  know,"  replied  he  warmly.  He 
knew  that  Polly's  feelings  were  deep  and 
true.  Why  when  he  admitted  this  did  he  not 
ask  himself  if  so  much  could  be  said  of  his 
own  ? 

*'Let  me  sit  down,"  said  she.  ''I  am 
tired." 

''Tired?" 

''Yes,  tired;  I  shall  be  better  in  a  few 
minutes." 
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The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Pemberton  had  gone  to 
Dorminster  market,  and  Polly  had  been 
working  like  a  slave  all  the  morning,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  large  amount  of  work  which 
her  aunt  expected  her  to  do  in  her  absence, 
and  yet  leave  herself  time  for  this  meeting. 
She  had  done  it  all,  but  she  had  not  had  a 
moment  to  spare  for  her  dinner,  not  a  moment 
for  rest. 

It  w^as  not  quite  true  that  she  wanted  rest 
now,  for  in  his  presence  she  was  unconscious 
of  every  feehng  but  the  dehght  of  being  with 
him ;  but  she  was  anxious  for  a  few  minutes 
to  collect  her  ideas  and  think  calmly  of  some- 
thing which  had  been  puzzhng  her  all  the 
morning,  and  which  was  indeed  always  puzzhng 
her,  and  that  was  how  she  was  to  get  to  know 
if  he  meant  to  marry  her,  or  was,  alas  !  only 
amusing  himself-  with  her.  This  morning, 
when  away  from  him,  she  had  thought  of 
several  things  she  might  say  which  must 
oblige  him  to  declare  himself.  She  had  then 
thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  saying 
them,  but  no  sooner  did  she  look  in  his  face 
than  she  felt  what  a  bold  girl  she  had  been 
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ever  to  dream  of  making  sncli  speeches. 
What  would  he  have  thought  of  her  if  she 
had  done  so  ?  She  must  wait  patiently ; 
perhaps  he  himself  would  say  all  she  wanted 
without  any  guiding  or  prompting — but  it  was 
very  hard  to  wait. 

Brian  was  now  lying  on  his  back  on  the 
grass,  gazing  up  into  the  sky  above  him,  en- 
joying the  fragrance  of  the  whin  blossom,  or 
looking  at  Polly  and  thinking  what  a  strangely 
pretty  girl  she  was.  She  sat  near  him  in 
silence.  She  was  half  ashamed  of  being 
there.  Now,  as  often,  she  was  afraid  she 
was  doing  very  wrong  in  meeting  him  in  this 
secret  manner.  But  surely  there  could  be 
no  wrong  in  this  if  he  loved  and  meant  to 
marry  her?  The  wrong  was  in  the  cruel, 
wicked,  formal  world,  which  made  such  a 
clamour  when  disproportioned  marriages  took 
place,  that  those  who  meant  to  set  it  at 
defiance  on  this  point  were  fain  to  keep  their 
intentions  secret  till  the  moment  when  they 
were  ready  to  carry  them  into  effect,  as  the 
darling  by  her  side  was  no  doubt  doing. 

But  although  Polly  said  this  to  herself,  she 

VOL.  II.  P 
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was  uneasily  anxious  for  certainty.  She  wished 
Mr.  Brian  would  speak  of  their  married  life  ; — 
where  they  were  to  live ; — how  they  were  to 
gain  his  parents'  consent; — if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Templemore  were  to  be  told  at  first — in  short, 
make  her  a  partner  in  the  knowledge  of  how 
everything  was  to  he.  Or  did  he  perhaps  not 
mean  to  marry  her?  That  idea  was  too  fearful 
to  dwell  on.  And  why  should  she  doubt  him 
so  ?  Eveiything  showed  that  he  did ;  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  use  of  the  word  marry, 
and  allusions  to  a  life  spent  together  hereafter. 
If  only  there  was  some  modest  way  of  asking 
a  man  his  intentions  !  She  knew  she  ought  to 
have  done  that  weeks  ago,  when  he  first  began, 
once  more  to  speak  of  love  to  her,  and  tried 
to  make  her  say  she  loved  him.  She  would 
have  done  so,  but  she  had  been  as  it  were 
entrapped  into  letting  him  resume  the  footing 
on  which  he  had  been  with  her  before  he 
went  away  to  the  Cape,  when  he  really  had 
desired  to  marry  her — really  had  spoken  of 
marriage  continually ;  and  now,  at  the  very 
first  mention  of  love  on  his  return,  she  had 
slipped  as  naturally  as  possible  into  the  old 
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loving  relation  to  him.     But  this  time  he  had 
never  once  said  a  word  about  marrying  her, — 
never  made  one  speech  which  showed  that  he 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  he  could  openly 
declare  his  love  for  her.     It  was  a  difficult 
position  for  her.      She,  a  poor  country  girl, 
did  not  know  how  people  in  the  great  world 
managed  such  matters,  but  she  thought  that 
there  must  be  a  way  of  doing  so  if  only  she 
could  find  it  out.     As  it  was,  none  seemed  to 
suggest    itself    to    her    of    any  efficacy    but 
saying  plainly  that,  before  she  consented  to 
meet  him  again,  she  must  know  whether  he 
meant  to  mamy  her  or  not ;   and  to  this  she 
was  utterly  unequal. 

She  looked  down  at  him'  and  wondered  what 
he  was  thinking  of  as  he  lay  there,  so  silent  and 
thoughtful.  She  was  pleased  to  see  him  so — 
pleased  to  see  the  grave  glances  of  quiet 
admiration  he  occasionally  cast  on  her.  She 
thought  he  hardly  looked  like  a  man  who 
was  lightly  seeking  these  meetings  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  selfish  amusement.  No ; 
he  looked  earnest  and  grave,  and  was  perhaps 
even   now    considering   how   the    difficulties 
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which  must  beset  their  life  together  at  its 
outset  were  to  be  encountered.  If  only  he 
would  share  these  thoughts  of  his  with  her  ! 

**  Mr.  Brian,"  said  she  doubtfully,  '*  you  are 
very  thoughtful." 

He  looked  up  at  her,  and  smiled  as  he  saw 
her  kind,  anxious  face. 

''  Yes,  Polly,  rather;  at  least  I  seem  so." 

''  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  are 
thinking  of.     I'd  Hke  to  know." 

"  I  am  hardly  thinking  at  aU,  Polly  .1  find, 
when  one  is  out  of  doors  in  this  way,  one  gets 
into  a  habit  of  letting  some  line  of  poetry, 
some  saying  that  has  struck  one,  dance  about 
in  one's  brain,  just  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  think  of 'anything  in  earnest." 

This  was  not  promising,  but  she  pursued  the 
inquiry,  and  said — 

''  And  you  were  repeating ?  " 

"WeU,  madam,  if  you  must  have  it,  the 
silly  old  proverb — 

'  When  gorse  is  out  of  "blossom, 
Kissing  is  out  of  fashion,' 

is  what  is  knocking  about  in  mine." 

''  What  a  great  deal  men-people  do  seem  to 
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think  about  kissing!"  said  Polly  pettishly. 
''  It  is  never  well  out  of  their  minds  !  I  wish 
you  would  find  something  to  say." 

She  was  keenly  disappointed,  and  her  voice 
betrayed  that  she  was  so. 

Brian,  who  had  been  feeHng  a  lazy  pleasure 
in  the  glorious  sunHght  and  all  the  sights 
which  it  offered  to  his  admu-ation,  and  had 
half  lost  himself  in  a  dreamy  state  of  enjoy- 
ment, reflected  that  his  abstraction  was  not 
very  compHmentary  to  his  companion,  and  no 
doubt  she  was  quick  enough  to  know  that  he 
would  have  felt  himself  bound  to  be  more 
entertaining  if  a  lady  had  been  with  him,  and 
therefore  resented  his  neglect  of  herseK.  He 
rose  and  took  a  place  by  her,  and  together 
they  sat  side  by  side,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
river  before  them. 

**  You,  Polly,  are  just  as  silent  as  I  am. 
What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

'*  Of  whether  you  really  love  me.  You  say 
you  do,  and  I  hope  you  do ;  but  how  much, 
and  for  how  long?  " 

*'Very  much;  I  can't  measure  how  much. 
And  do  people  settle  how  long  they  mean  to 
love  each  other?  " 
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There  was  always  a  tone  of  superiority  in 
his  voice  when  he  spoke  to  her,  which  made 
Polly  feel  very  humble ;  it  hurt  her,  hut  she 
supposed  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
She  was  bafiSed  already,  and  did  not  think 
she  could  put  many  more  questions. 

'^  I  should  be  very  unhappy  if  ever  you  were 
to  give  up  loving  me,"  she  said  meekly. 

'^  I  am  not  likely  to  do  so." 

^'  Or  care  for  any  one  more  than  you  care 
for  me." 

He  sighed ;  down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
were  the  hve  embers  of  his  love  for  Audrey, 
and  he  did  not  hke  them  stirred. 

She  watched  his  face.  ^^You  don't  think 
you  are  hkely  to  care  for  any  one  more 
than  you  care  for  me?"  she  inquired  very 
anxiously. 

^' You  are  talking  nonsense,  Polly,"  said  he. 
^'  I  have  no  one  to  care  for." 

There  was  an  air  of  incompleteness  about 
his  answer,  as  if  there  was  some  one  he  could 
have  cared  for  very  much  more  than  he  did  for 
her  if  he  had  but  had  his  own  way.  Her  heart 
shrank  in  alarm;    but  she  thought   that  she 
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knew  so  much  of  his  past  hfe  and  thoughts 
from  hhnself,  and  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances fi'om  common  report,  that  she  must 
have  known  had  there  been  any  special  point 
of  danger,  and  concluded  she  was  making 
herself  imhappy  without  a  cause  so  far  as 
that  was  concerned.  But  still  she  was  uneasy. 
*' Would  you  hke  me  better  if  I  was  better 
educated,  Mr.  Brian?"  she  asked. 

^'I  don't  see  that  it  would  make  much 
difference  in  you  if  you  were,"  said  he. 

That  did  not  look  hopeful.  He  meant  that 
she  was  well  enough  to  talk  and  to  flkt  mth 
as  she  was,  and  that  he  never  looked  on  her 
in  the  Hght  of  a  being  to  be  ashamed  of,  or 
proud  of  hereafter.  Her  heart  sank  more  and 
more. 

^'  I  wonder  what  o'clock  it  is  ?  Aunt  will  be 
back  by  five,"  said  she.  It  was  not  late,  she 
knew,  but  a  reference  ta  time  would  per- 
haps remind  him  that  he  did  not  see  her 
every  day,  and  might  as  well  be  kind  to  her, 
and  make  the  most  of  her  company  when  she 
was  with  him,  which  to-day  he  certainly  had 
not  done  so  far. 
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^^Five!"  cried  he;  *4t  can't  be  half-past 
three  yet.'*  It  was  very  warm,  and  he 
languidly  looked  at  his  watch.  *'  There  !  It 
is  just  haK-past  three ;  I  told  you  so,"  said  he, 
showing  her  the  time. 

She  had  often  seen  his  watch  before,  but 
never  had  it  in  her  hand.  She  took  it  now, 
and  touching  it  reverently  because  it  was  his, 
examined  the  mysteries  of  the  "tipsy  key"; 
pouted  at  the  idea  of  anything  bearing  such 
a  name  belonging  to  the  god  of  her  idolatry ; 
then  her  eyes  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the 
graceful  slim  pencil  which  dangled  from  his 
chain,  and  on  the  burnished  brightness  of 
his  splendid  gold  locket.  Would  such  dehghts 
as  these  ever  be  hers  ?  Would  the  day  come 
when  she,  Polly  Pemberton,  would  have 
watches  and  chains  and  lockets,  and  given 
too  by  the  man  she  loved  ? 

**What  is  in  the  locket?"  she  asked, 
wondering  if,  perhaps,  he  had  put  that  bit 
of  her  hair  in  it  which  she  had  lately  given 
him.  "Don't  take  it  from  me!  Let  me  see 
what  there  is." 

He  had  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the  locket 
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from  her.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Polly's 
fingers  and  Audi'ey's  indenture  coming  thus 
into  such  close  contact.  He  tried  to  repossess 
himself  of  it  as  if  in  play,  but  Polly  could  feel 
that  there  was  a  force  in  his  fingers  which 
betokened  something  much  stronger  than  a 
wish  to  play,  and  his  dislike  to  let  }ier  open 
it  made  her  still  more  anxious  to  do  so. 

"  You  hurt  me,  Mr.  Brian  !  "  said  she  pite- 
ously;  for  she  felt  he  was  fast  becoming 
master  of  the  object  in  dispute,  and  that  she 
had  no  chance  of  keeping  possession  of  it 
unless  she  could  touch  his  pity.  He  gave 
way  instantly,  and  left  the  locket  in  her 
hands;  but  there  was  an  expression  in  his 
face  which  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  do  as 
she  wished  and  open  it.  ^^I  tell  you  plainly, 
Mr.  Brian,"  said  she  vehemently,  *^  that  if  I 
was  to  open  this  locket  and  find  a  lady's  hair 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  inside,  I  would  be 
done  with  you  at  once  and  for  ever." 

*' All  right,  Polly;  then  you  won't  be  done 
with  me  just  yet." 

'^I  don't  want  to  be  done  with  you,  Mr. 
Brian,   but  I  do  want  to  see  what  is  inside 
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this.  Why  can't  you  let  me  look,  if  there  is 
nothing,  as  you  say  ?  If  you  refuse,  I  shall 
know  what  to  think  !  " 

Her  colour  had  risen,  her  eyes  were  spark- 
ling through  half-formed  tears;  there  was  a 
very  different  look  upon  her  face  to  any  he 
had  ever,  yet  seen  in  his  timid,  meek  Polly. 
The  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him,  as  he 
watched  her  in  surprise  and  admiration,  that 
she  was  not  a  timid,  meek  Polly  at  all,  but 
a  high-spirited,  passionate,  strong-willed  girl, 
made  gentle  and  docile  by  love  for  him.  .  So 
far  Brian  had  guessed  rightly,  but  there  was 
another  restraining  power  at  work  of  which 
he  was  unaware — the  eagerness  she  felt  to 
prove  herseK  worthy  of  the  rank  in  which 
he  was  born,  a  rank  in  which  she  knew  it 
was  not  maimers  to  show  bad  tempers,  or  be 
too  outspoken. 

*'I  tell  you  w^hat,  Polly,  you  look  un- 
commonly handsome  now  your  spirit  is  up ! 
You  really  do." 

"You  are  just  trying  to  put  me  off,  Mr. 
Brian,"  rephed  Polly  indignantly,  though 
at   the    same   time   rather    pleased    secretly. 
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*^Now,  listen;  if  you  tell  me  that  a  lady- 
gave  you  this  locket,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing belonging  to  her  inside  it,  I  will 
give  it  quietly  back  to  you,  and  say  no 
more." 

^'  No  lady  gave   it  to   me ;   I  tell    you   I 
bought  it." 

"  You  are  sure  you  bought  it  ?  " 
^^I  am  sure  I  bought  it — that  is,  if  a  man 
can  be  said  to  have  bought  a  thing  which  he 
has  not  paid  for." 

^'  Then,  Mr.  Brian,  do  please  give  it  to  me." 
This  was  of   course    said   to   try  his   love 
for  her;  if  he  had  said  yes,  she  would  have 
given  it  back  to  him,  and  declared  she  was 
only  jesting.     But  he  hesitated  and  said — 
'^  I  will  give  you  one  twice  as  pretty." 
**No,   if  you  love  me,   you  will   give  me 
this." 

^'  I  do  love  you,  but  I  can't  give  you  this." 
*^  Oh,  Mr.  Brian !  "  said  Polly,  replacing 
it  sadly  in  his  hand.  **  There,  take  it.  You 
will  neither  give  it  to  me,  nor  let  me  see  what 
is  inside  it ;  how  can  I  beUeve  what  you  say 
about  it?" 
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Polly  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry, 
Brian  began  to  feel  miserable.,  *^Well  then, 
open  it,  Polly,"  said  he  impatiently.  "And 
when  you  do,  you  will  see  what  a  fass  you 
have  made  about  nothing  ! '' 

Polly  did  not  require  to  be  told  twice.  With 
nervous  hands  she  unfastened  the  catch.  As 
she  did  so,  she  saw  a  look  in  Brian's  face 
which  she  interpreted  as  vexation  at  having 
to  give  in.  So  much  the  greater  was  her 
triumph  then,  for  he  would  not  have  yielded 
if  he  had  not  loved  her.  But  he  all  the  while 
was  thinking — 

"  These  are  the  kind  of  things  in  which 
the  want  of  good  breeding  is  so  apparent.  If 
Polly  had  been  a  lady,  she  would  have 
perished  rather  than  press  me  thus." 

The  locket  was  now  opened.  There  was 
a  paper  within!  She  drew  the  folded  mass 
out,  unfolded  it,  wondering  all  the  time  at 
the  curiously  clipped  edges,  until  amidst  the 
crumpled  squares  she  read — "Brian  William 
Templemore,  February  10th,  1847." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brian,"  said  she,  looking  up 
eagerly  in  his  face  as  if  waiting  for  an  expla- 
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nation,  *' won't  you  tell  me  what  this  paper 
means  ?  " 

Sadly  she  feared  that  she  had  come  upon 
some  love  token,  some  tenderly  cherished 
memorial  of  an  eventful  bygone  day. 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  tell." 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Brian!  "  said  PoUy  woefully,  ''  I 
did  not  know  there  was  any  one  you  cared  for 
but  me." 

**  Little  goosie !  and  why  should  you  think 
there  is  now?  Come,  Polly  dear,  there  is 
nothing  to  look  miserable  about,  as  I  could 
teU  you." 

**  Then  please  do ;  tell  me  now." 

''  No,  I  can't  tell  you  yet." 

*'  But  you  wiU  teU  me  ?  " 

**Yes,  Polly,  of  course  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  afterwards." 

Polly's  heart  gave  a  great  leap  of  delight. 
He  would  tell  her  all  about  it  afterwards,  and 
by  afterwards  he  no  doubt  meant  when  they 
were  married!  When  that  time  came  he 
would  not  think  it  right  to  keep  any  such 
secrets  from  her.  Her  eyes  softened  and 
shone  with  gladness ;    the   tears  which  had 
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been  trembling  to  escape  fell  now,  but  they 
had  changed  into  tears  of  joy.  She  gently 
wiped  them  away,  and  turning  to  him  with  a 
smile  full  of  love  and  happiness,  said — 

'*Dear  Brian,  forgive  me  for  being  so  tire- 
some.    I  trust  in  all  you  say." 
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CHAPTEE    VIII. 

"  Lancelot.    Conscience,  say  I,  yon  connsel  well ;  fiend, 

say  I,  yon  connsel  well." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

"  I  something'  do  excnse  the  thing  I  hate 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love." 

Shakespeare. 

Dudley  was  well  again,  and  he  had  made  np 
his  mind  that  Andrey  ought  to  marry  George. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  family  in 
every  way ;  and  she  must  learn  to  forget  that 
young  rascal  Templemore,  who  was  at  the 
very  best  not  a  man  he  would  ever  have  liked 
as  a  husband  for  her,  whereas  George  was  a 
noble  fellow,  and  there  were  only  two  objec- 
tions to  him — his  business  and  his  want  of 
ambition.  But  in  spite  of  these  Dudley  meant 
Audrey  to  marry  him ;  indeed  he  felt  his  uncle's 
generous  plan  hardly  left   either  of  them   a 
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choice.  It  would  surely  be  madness  to  let  so 
many  thousands  go  by  them,  when  they  might 
so  easily  be  secured  to  the  family. 

Dudley  had  high  ideas  of  family  duty. 
Had  he  been  born  a  Frenchman,  the  one 
brother  among  many  sisters  in  a  Koman 
Catholic  family,  he  would  readily  have  seen 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  seclude  themselves 
in  convents,  rather  than  injure  their  own  flesh 
and  blood  by  clinging  to  the  world  and  claim- 
ing their  dowries.  At  the  same  time  he 
recognized  that,  though  it  might  be  right  to 
let  a  sister  be  disposed  of  in  this  way,  to 
protect  the  estate,  a  certain  degree  of  pain 
must  accompany  the  decision  and  separation  ; 
whereas  in  this  case,  though  the  duty  was 
equally  clear,  no  sacrifice  was  demanded.  In 
every  way  Audrey  would  be  the  gainer. 

Dudley  habitually  piqued  himself  on  acting 
in  all  cases  from  the  highest  motives.  He 
wished  to  discard  from  this  matter  the  least 
appearance  of  being  actuated  by  selfishness, 
and  he  resolved  to  keep  aU  that  his  uncle 
had  said  entirely  secret  from  Audrey.  She 
should,  if  she  married  George,  do  so  of  her 
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own  free  will ;  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of 
her  ha^dng  given  her  consent  because  of  the 
great  gain  to  himself  which  would  result  from 
her  doing  so.  He  would,  of  course,  show  that 
he  wished  it,  but  he  would  keep  his  uncle's 
promises  entirely  in  the  background,  lest  the 
child  should  feel  herself  unduly  influenced, 
and  be  tempted  to  yield  for  his  sake.  He 
knew  how  devoted  Audrey  was  to  him,  so  he 
felt  this  reticence  on  his  j^art  all  the  more 
magnanimous.  Of  course,  if  he  saw  her  taking 
a  course  entirely  opposed  to  his  own  desires, 
he  might  hereafter  be  obliged  to  use  other 
measures ;  amongst  which  pointing  out  the 
injmy  w^hich  she  was  doing  him  would  be  one, 
or  rather  the  injury  she  was  doing  the  cause, 
success  in  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  both 
their  lives,  for  he  trusted  that  /^is  sister  w^ould 
not  require  to  be  told  that  the  mere  money 
was  of  no  value  to  him  save  as  means  to  an 
end. 

Of  all  people,  Dudley  felt  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  scrupulous  as  regarded  the  ac- 
quisition of  money.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  care  for  it  unless  obtained  in  what 
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lie  considered  an  honourable  way.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  had  he  been  able  to  bear  the 
strain  on  his  conscience  that  a  dishonourable 
action  would  bring  with  it,  he  sometimes 
thought  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  gained 
possession  of  half  his  uncle's  money  with 
greater  readiness  than  he  would  gain  this  one 
quarter — ^that  if  he  wished,  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  supplant  Mr.  Lauriston.  He 
knew  that  Osmunda  already  liked  him  very 
much  as  a  cousin — he  felt  that,  with  a  very 
little  effort  on  his  part,  he  could  make  her 
do  more  ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  he 
could  easily  be  much  in  love  with  Osmunda. 
But  he  was  resolved  not  to  allow  himself  to 
be  so,  but  to  keep  out  of  temptation,  a:nd  if 
he  did  grow  to  love  her,  to  hide  his  love  for 
ever,  for  nothing  would  induce  him  to  play  a 
dishonourable  part  in  his  uncle's  family. 

So  far  he  had  said  httle  to  Audrey  be- 
yond speaking  in  praise  of  George  whenever 
occasion  offered,  and  watching  her  very 
closely  when  Brian  Templemore's  name  was 
mentioned,  but  that  happened  so  rarely  that 
he  had  not   many   opportunities   of  judging. 
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He  knew  that  she  had  no  communication  witli 
him.  She  might  see  him  out  of  doors  some- 
times, but  that  risk  must  be  run,  and  her  days 
were  easily  accounted  for — so  much  time 
in  the  house,  so  much  with  her  friend  Miss 
Newxomen,  and  perhaps  a  walk  to  Beaconshill. 
She  seemed  to  like  going  there,  and  if  he 
praised  George,  she  always  found  three  times 
as  much  to  say  in  his  favour  as  he  himself 
did.  All  seemed  promising;  but  why  was 
the  poor  child  so  pale  and  dehcate,  if  she 
were  ghding  insensibly  into  a  love  which  was 
to  make  the  happiness  of  her  life  ?  He 
trusted  to  time,  and  resumed  his  hard  work, 
and  she  was  once  more  left  alone.  He  hoped 
George  would  trust  to  time  also,  but  chance 
brought  about  the  disclosure  of  his  feehngs 
sooner  than  any  of  those  interested  in  his  suit 
looked  for. 

One  evening,  six  weeks  or  so  after  Dudley's 
recovery,  George  w^ent  into  the  little  drawing- 
room  in  Flower  Gate,  and  saw  that  his  cousin 
had  been  crying. 

"Audrey,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  "is 
anything  the  matter  ?  " 
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She  was  sitting  on  a  low  footstool  by  the 
open  window,  gazing  across  the  field  at  the 
woods  beyond  the  river — the  sunlit  woods 
which  she  could  see  so  well — rising  tier  above 
tier,  one  over  the  other,  in  wavy  lines  of  green, 
light,  or  dark,  of  ripest  brown  or  ohve  grey ; 
some  embedded  in  firm  ground,  some  with 
their  roots  laid  bare,  clinging  as  if  by  miracle 
to  the  face  of  the  precipitous  bank  on  which 
they  grew  now,  but  from  which  they  would 
so  soon  be  driven  away  by  force  of  wind  and 
rain.  But  Audrey  at  the  moment  cared  for 
no  beauty,  w^as  insensible  to  any  tragedy 
of  nature.  She  tried  to  meet  George's  eyes 
with  a  smile,  but  she  could  not  deceive  him 
so. 

''Audrey,"  said  he,  "you  are  not  happy 
about  something  ?  " 

''  Oh  no  ;  only  fancies.  You  see,  I  am  so 
much  alone." 

''  Something  more  than  fancies,"  replied 
George,  thinking  it  would  be  well  for  her  to 
speak  out.  ''Do  tell  me  what  it  is.  Dudley 
is  quite  well ;  it  can't  be  that." 

"  Please  don't  ask  me,  George;  it  is  nothing. 
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really.  And  don't  go  and  tell  Dudley  I  am 
unhappy,  or  you  will  make  him  so  miserable." 

George  was  sometimes  impatient  with 
Audrey's  worship  of  Dudley.  To  his  mind 
Dudley  was  a  selfish  fellow,  far  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  woiidliness  and  pursuit  of  his 
own  desires.  ^'I  won't  tell  Dudley,  but  let 
me  help  you  to  bear  your  troubles.  Tell  me 
what  it  is,  Audrey  ?  " 

She  turned  to  G-eorge.  He  had  taken  a 
chair  very  near  her,  and  was  now  slightly 
stooping  forwards  towards  her.  She  looked 
affectionately  in  his  face.  It  was  strange,  she 
thought,  how  fond  she  had  grown  of  George. 
Why,  he  was  becoming  quite  another  Dudley ! 
*'Iwish  I  d^red  to  talk  to  you,"  said  she, 
^'but  you  would  think  me  so  silly.  I  am 
silly," 

George  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
nature  of  her  troubles.  He  thought  that  she 
was  dull,  perhaps,  too  much  alone — too  much 
depressed  by  the  loss  of  station,  or  by  some 
other  woe  delicate  and  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Only  there  was  such  a  look  of  deep-seated 
distress  in  those  humid  eyes,  that  the  great, 
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big,  strong  fellow  was  as  puzzled  to  know  how 
to  treat  such  unsubstantial  grievances  as  if 
he  had  been  asked  to  ride  a  steeplechase 
with  a  bit  of  egg-shell  porcelain  in  his  hands. 
And  yet  not  quite  so  much,  for  if  he  might  but 
manage  matters  in  his  own  way,  he  would 
engage  to  shield  and  shelter  her  against  all 
such  cares  as  she  was  likely  to  have  to  contend 
with. 

^'  Dear  Audrey,"  said  he,  impatient  of  delay, 
and  longing  to  have  the  right  to  comfort  her 
at  once,  *'you  don't  know  how  I  love  you — 
how  I  want  to  do  something  to  prove  it." 

He  had  said  as  much  as  this  before,  more 
than  once,  and  she  had  said,  ^'  Thank  you, 
George,"  and  had  been  pleased  with  his  kind- 
ness, as  she  called  it.  This  time  some  inde- 
scribable power  made  her  feel  that  she  was 
sitting  close  by  a  man  who  adored  her.  She 
felt  that  he  loved  her  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  She  was  so  conscious  of  the  strength 
of  his  feelings  for  her,  that  she  cowered  and 
trembled.  She  was  half  pleased  to  know  it 
was  so,  half  glad  to  rest  on  this  faithful 
love;    and  then  terrified,  for  she  could  not 
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give  her  heart  back  in  return — Brian  was 
there  !  For  a  moment  she  thought  to  herseh, 
^^  If  I  had  not  had  Brian  to  love,  how  I  could 
have  loved  George  !  " 

She  shrank  from  him  and  from  the  know- 
ledge of  his  feehngs  more  and  more,  but  all 
she  said  was — ''  Oh,  George,  no,  no  !  " 

^'  Yes,"  said  he.  ''  You  must  know  I  do.  I 
think  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  I  first  saw 
you.  Audrey,  can't  you  love  me?  Say  you 
can,  and  let  me  help  you  to  bear  all  your  little 
troubles." 

''They  are  not  Httle  troubles,  George  ;  and 
they  stop  my  loving  any  one  !  " 

In  a  moment  he  seemed  to  comprehend 
that  there  was  some  one  who  stood  between 
him  and  her — some  one  who  was  treating  her 
ill,  perhaps  playing  her  false.  He  remem- 
bered Dudley's  speech  at  Christmas  about 
young  Heriot,  and  made  up  his  mind  it  was 
he.  The  wretch  !  he  could  have  killed  him  ! 
But  that  was  not  the  w^ay  to  make  Audrey 
happier. 

"Let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  he, 
making  a  great  efi'ort  over  himseK  to  speak 
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calmly;  ''let  us  be  quite  sure  we  neither  of 
us  make  a  mistake.  Dear  Audrey,  I  want 
you  to  be  my  wife,  and  from  what  you  say 
I  am  afraid  that  there  is  some  one  whom 
you  love  better." 

Audrey  bent  her  head,  and  looked  the 
picture  of  misery.  He  laid  his  hand  gently 
on  her  arm,  and  said — 

"Don't  cry,  Audrey;  don't  be  unhappy. 
You  may  trust  me  in  every  way.  Tell  me 
about  it;  I  might 'help  you.  It  will  do  you 
good  to  speak  of  it ;  and  I  won't  tell  Dudley." 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you,  George." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  could  not.  There  is 
no  one  more  anxious  to  see  you  happy;  and 
you  are  not  happy  !  You  have  not  been  so 
for  a  long  time." 

Two  big  tears  rolled  down  Audrey's  face. 

"Oh,  George!"  said  she,  "how  good  you 
are  to  me  !  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  any  one 
but  you,  and  then  we  might  all  have  been  so 
happy ;  as  it  is,  you  don't  know  how  miser- 
able I  am." 

"  Love  me  now,"  said  George  gently. 

She  shook  her  head. 
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''  It  can't  be  money,"  thought  he,  ''for  tliat 
yonng  Heriot  has  a  good  living  and  expecta- 
tions besides.  Audrey  must  be  suffering  for 
her  brother's  position.  I  do  wish  that  fellow 
Dudley  could  have  been  content  to  lose 
Minsteracres.  It  was  his  desire  to  regain  it 
which  brought  him  into  my  father's  shop  ! 
I  wish  he  had  kept  out  of  it." 

''  If  such  a  contemptible  thing  as  *money — " 
began  George. 

''It  is  not  money,"  replied  Audrey  hurriedly. 
"At  least,  perhaps  it  is.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  !  He  did  like  me,  and  showed  it,  and 
then  afterwards  it  was  all  different.  And  now, 
always  just  when  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that 
I  must  give  him  up,  he  comes  back  to  see  me, 
or  something  happens  to  make  me  think  he 
does  care  for  me  after  all.  And  I  feel  so 
confused  and  wretched  when  I  think  of  it,  and 
seem  to  be  behaving  so  iU  to  Dudley,  for  I 
dare  not  speak  to  him.  And  I  have  no  one  to 
talk  to,  no  one  to  advise  me.  Sometimes  I 
think  I  shaU  go  mad." 

George  looked  down  on  her  full  of  com- 
passion. 
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**  Now,  you  will  talk  to  me.  If  yon  cannot 
love  me  as  I  want  yon  to  do,  yon  can  love  me 
as  a  brother,  can  yon  not  ?  " 

Something  in  Audrey's  heart  was  urging  her 
to  say  that  she  could  love  him  as  he  wished. 
Something  told  her  that  the  man  she  was 
cleaving  to  was  weak,  inconstant,  unworthy ; 
that  here  by  her  side,  longing  for  her  accept- 
ance, was  a  man  who  was  all  she  had  once 
beheved  Brian  to  be;  that  if  she  could  but 
put  her  hand  frankly  in  George's,  and  promise 
to  do  her  best  to  love  him,  he  would  hold 
her  in*  a  firm  grasp,  and  she  would  know  no 
more  such  months  of  weakness  and  misery 
as  those  she  had  Hved  through  of  late.  And 
she  did  love  George !  Ah !  but  when  she 
came  to  measure  the  strength  of  her  feehngs, 
that  which  she  had  for  him  was  only  such 
as  was  the  due  of  a  friend  or  cousin  ;  and 
she  did  love  Brian  so  dearly,  and  she  had 
loved  him  so  long  ! 

She  hid  her  face,  wishing  that  she  could 
take  refuge  from  all  this  turmoil  of  uncertainty 
in  George's  strength,  but  held  back  by  the 
knowledge  that  her  heart  was  Brian's  to 
the  core. 
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'^  It  is  not  right  for  me  to  talk  to  you  about 
this,  George,"  said  she.  *^  It  is  selfish,  if  you 
feel  as  you  say  you  do." 

She  spoke  thus  doubtfully  because  she  had 
never  known  that  George  cared  in  this  way  for 
her, — never  once  thought  of  him  in  the  Hght 
of  a  possible  lover. 

''  Not  selfish  at  aU.  I  should  be  selfish  if  I 
did  not  like  to  help  you." 

But  when  he  tried  to  make  her  confide 
further  in  him,  he  found  that  her  delicate 
nature  shrank  from  telling  him  more. 

^*  But  you  must  tell  me  if  you  are  engaged 
to  him,"  said  he. 

^a  am  not." 

*^  You  w^ere  once  ?  " 

^*  Never." 

''  But  he  ofi*ered  to  you  ?  " 

*'No — yes — no." 

George  sighed.  "But  you  know  he  loves 
you?" 

"  I  don't  even  know  that.     I  know  he  did." 

"  You  hear  from  him  sometimes  ?  " 

"No." 

"You  see  him?  " 
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*'  Very  seldom." 

He  looked  down  at  her  as  she  sat  with  one 
hand  laid  listlessly  on  the  other  on  her  lap,  as 
she  gave  these  hopeless  answers. 

^'  But,  dear  Audrey,  how  do  you  know  that 
he  loves  you  still?  " 

'^I  don't  know  it.  I  only  know  I  love 
him." 

**But,  dear  little  woman,  do  you  mean  to  go 
on  loving  him  for  ever  ?  " 

**  Is  it  in  my  power  to  give  it  up,  George  ?  " 
said  she  so  simply  that,  even  at  this  critical 
moment,  George  could  have  smiled. 

^'It  is  in  your  power  to  be  reasonable.  If 
yoa  will  not  speak  openly  to  me,  you  can 
yourself  weigh  probabihties.  Judge  why  he  is 
silent,  and  if  he  is  hkely  ever  to  return  to  the 
old  state  of  things.  It  is  a  duty  to  do  this. 
You  have  no  right  to  go  on  making  yourself 
miserable  for  a  shadow.  If  you  see  that  it  is 
hopeless,  you  ought  to  rouse  yourself  and  drive 
him  out  of  your  mind.  Only,  dear  Audrey,  let 
me  say  this :  if  help  is  wanted,  let  me  be  the 
one  to  give  it.  If  it  is  money  which  parts  you, 
you  would  tell  me,  wouldn't  you  ?     You  know 
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I  have  more  than  I  want.  I  think  I  shall 
make  some  over  to  you." 

''  I  would  not  take  it,  George.  He  ought 
not  to  care  for  money.  If  he  loves  me  at  all 
he  ought  to  love  me  as  I  am." 

**  If  I  dared  to  make  a  last  appeal  to  you," 
said  George,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  lover  of  Audrey's  was  unworthy  of  her, 
^'  I  would  ask  you  to  try  to  forget  him.  Don't 
accept  me  now,  but  say  you  will  do  your  best 
to  love  me — do." 

It  was  strange  how  tempted  Audrey  was  to 
say  yes.  On  the  one  side  was  George — good, 
generous,  and  true — offering  her  a  love  which 
she  well  knew  would  be  strong  and  lasting, 
which  she  felt  would  become  more  and  more 
to  her  daily;  on  the  other  was  doubt,  pain, 
and  Hngering  uncertainty.  She  was  tempted, 
but  she  could  not  do  it.  Brian  was  so  rooted 
in  her  heart  that  she  could  not  even  so  much 
as  think  of  loving  another. 

'^Is  it  my  position  in  life,  Audrey?  "  said 
George. 

''  My  dear  George,"  said  Audrey,  looking 
up  proudly  and  affectionately,  '^  do  you  think 
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position  ever  comes  into  my  head  when  I  am 
with  yon  ?  Why,  yon  don't  know  how  prond 
I  am  of  yon!" 

'*Ahl"  said  George  baffled;  ^' how  I 
wish hnt  no,  what  I  want  yon  to  under- 
stand is  that  I  am  your  true  friend  in  this — 
that  I  consider  myself  pledged  to  do  anything 
I  can  to  help  yon;  but  I  think  yon  ought 
to  talk  to  Dudley  about  it." 

^'Oh,  I  could  not  talk  to  Dudley!"  ex- 
claimed Audrey;  and  then  she  wondered 
how  it  was  that  she  had  spoken  so  freely  to 
George,  and  unconsciously  Dudley's  supre- 
macy received  its  first  shock,  for  somehow 
she  could  not  help  admitting  to  herself  that 
George  was  much  more  sympathetic  than  her 
brother.  Dudley  was  always  wrapped  up  in 
business — she  supposed  that  was  it. 

George  left  her,  making  up  his  mind  as  he 
went  that  he  would  stand  by  her  in  all  her 
troubles,  and  be  thoroughly  faithful  to  her, 
even  to  the  length  of  smoothing  the  way  for 
her  marriage  with  his  rival,  whosoever  he 
might  be. 

In  this  mind  he  went  away,  and  Audrey 
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was  left  alone  imagining  what  her  future  life 
was  going  to  be,  and  trying  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  picture. 

Dudley  came  in  tired.  ''  A  gentleman  has 
been  teUing  me  to-day  that  he  wants  to  marry 
you,  Audrey,"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  George,  you  mean,"  said  Audrey 
quite  innocently. 

'^  No,  not  George — Mr.  Davison.  He  is 
bashful ;  he  has  hinted  at  this  to  me  several 
times,  but  he  came  boldly  to-day  and  pro- 
posed." 

^'  How  strange !  And  he  has  not  been 
here  more  than  half-a-dozen  times." 

^*  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

'^  Didn't  you  say  that  I  would  not  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?  " 

^' Am  I  privileged  to  accept  or  refuse  offers 
for  you,  Audrey,  as  I  choose  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  Audrey,  smiHng; 
"  but  you  might  have  refused  Mr.  Davison." 

"  And  what  about  George  ?  You  mentioned 
George.     Has  he  offered  to  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  to-day." 

"And  you?" 
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"  Dear  Dudley,  how  anxious  you  look. 
Don't  be  uneasy  ;  I  refused  him." 

'^Audrey,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  I 
know  w^hy  you  have  refused  George — why  you 
fancy  you  never  can  marry  any  one.  You  are 
sacrificing  the  substance  to  the  shadow.  I 
know  all  about  it,  and  you  need  not  mind 
my  knowing ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  be  wise  and 
think  of  your  own  happiness  !  " 

"I  can't  help  it,  Dudley,"  said  Audrey 
piteously.  '^  It  is  such  a  misfortune  that  I 
ever  saw  him  !  " 

Dudley  ground  his  teeth.  Dearly  would  he 
have  hked  to  have  Brian  Templemore  at  his 
mercy  for  a  few  minutes.  ''  You  would  never 
have  been  happy  with  him.  He  is  a  worth- 
less, mercenary  scoundrel.  You  need  not  try 
to  stop  my  speaking — he  is,  and  you  w^ill 
have  to  give  him  up  !  You  are  ruining  your 
own  health,  you  are  destroying  the  comfort 
of  my  home ;  you  are  driving  away  the  only 
man  worth  having  who  has  ever  cared  for 
you." 

''  Not  destroying  your  comfort,  Dudley.  At 
least,  I  have  tried  to  look  after  that." 
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'^  Will  you  promise  to  give  up  this  unliappy 
attachment  ?  " 

"  I  will  try.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
succeed." 

"  And  will  you  do  your  best  to  return 
George's  love^?" 

''I  wiU  try,  but  it  is  of  no  use." 

^'  AU  I  can  say  is — if  you  lose  the  love  of 
a  man  like  George  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
temptible fellow  hke  Templemore,  who  never 
gave  another  thought  to  you  after  your 
fortune  w^as  gone,  you  will  be  so  foohsh  that 
I  shaU  have  no  patience  with  you." 

''Dear  Dudley,  I  have  promised  to  try  to 
forget  him.  Please  say  no  more.  I  don't 
think  of  him  as  you  do ;  if  I  did,  I  should  be 
even  more  miserable  than  I  am  aheady." 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

"  Der  ist  nicht  fremd,  wer  Theil  zu  nehmen  weiss." 

GrOETHE. 

"And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 

And  the  faces  that  one  meets — 

Hearts  with  no  love  for  me  !  " 

Tennyson. 

DuEiNG  all  this  time  Audrey  had  one  comfort 
which  must  not  be  forgotten — the  power  of 
visiting  Miss  Newcomen.  She  never  did  so 
without  feehng  the  better  for  it ;  indeed,  it  was 
almost  strange  to  Audrey  how,  when  she  was 
there,  all  the  troubles  which  had  such  power 
to  fret  her  when  she  was  alone,  seemed  to  slip 
away  and  become  mere  parts  of  a  wicked 
turbulent  world — a  world  completely  outside 
of  the  four  walls  of  the  quiet  room  where  she 
lierself  had  found  a  refuge. 
There  was  something   so  restful  and  calm 
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about  Miss  Newcomen.  Her  gemlike  blue 
eyes  beamed  with  peacefulness ;  her  snowy 
white  hail',  smoothly  laid  on  her  temples,  added 
even  more  spirituality  and  softness  to  a  face 
delicately  soft  and  refined  already.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  woman  of  fourscore,  with  a  beauty  as 
noticeable  as  if  she  had  been  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
Not  the  beauty  of  youth,  but  a  beauty  better 
than  that  of  youth.  She  had  quietly  yielded 
to  time.  Her  hair  had  become  white,  her  eyes 
had  lost  some  of  their  brightness,  but  there 
were  no  strong  markings  of  old  age,  and  she 
had  kept  her  complexion.  She  had  kept 
something  much  better — her  power  of  sympa- 
thizing with  young  people ;  but  years  had  done 
this  for  her — they  had  enabled  her  to  be  just  to 
the  old  as  well.  Every  one  confided  in  Miss 
Newcomen,  and  she  sat  in  her  chair  in  the 
corner  devising  means  of  helping  them. 

Audrey  had  not  confided  in  her  yet,  but  now 
she  could  not  imagine  existence  without  her. 
Miss  Newcomen  encouraged  all  her  attempts 
to  be  useful,  explained  away  her  difficulties, 
and  was  such  an  imfailing  source  of  strength 
and  comfort  to  her,  that  she  often  wished  she 
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dared  tell  her  about  Brian.  She  might  just  as 
well  have  done  so,  for  Miss  Newcomen  all  but 
knew  the  whole  story.  Not  that  Audrey  had 
in  any  way  revealed  what  had  passed,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  mention  his  name 
^\ithout  doing  it  in  a  voice  very  different  from 
that  in  which  she  spoke  of  any  one  else.  Miss 
Newcomen  was  afraid  that  it  was  only  too 
evident  that  Brian  had  loved  her  as  an  heiress, 
and  lost  his  love  when  she  lost  her  money.  It 
was  grievous  to  see  the  poor  child  fretting 
about  him ; — the  thing  to  do  was  to  contrive 
a  meeting  between  them.  Surely,  after  pass- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  time  in  his  company, 
Audrey  would  be  able  to  judge  if  he  cared  for 
her  or  not  ? 

While   Miss   New^comen  was  thinking  this 

over  one  day,  Mrs.  Wiltshire  came. 

^'  Harriet,"  said  the  older  lady  at  once,  ^^  tell 

me  what  parties  you  are  giving  just  now." 
'^  Oh,    our  residence   is  nearly  over.      We 

have    a    dinner    to    the    town     council,     a 

musical  party  next  week,  and  one  the  week 

after." 

"Is  that  all?" 
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''Yes.  Oh  no  ;  I  am  forgetting  the  picnic. 
The  Heriots — you  know  who  they  are — are 
coming  to  Minsteracres  for  a  few  weeks.  We 
are  going  to  give  a  picnic  together  at  Eavens- 
kelfe  Abbey." 

''  How  do  yon  arrange  it  ?  " 

''We  each  take  twenty.  They  provide  for 
their  twenty,  and  I  for  mine." 

"  Do  you  know  who  their  twenty  are  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  quite  arranged  yet.  But  I  know 
some  of  the  people  whom  they  mean  to  ask,  for 
they  told  me,  lest  I  should  ask  them  too." 

And  Mrs.  Wiltshire  repeated  some  names, 
amongst  which  were  the  Templemores'. 

"  And  whom  are  you  going  to  ask?  Have 
you  filled  up  your  twenty  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  ;  it  is  not  to  be  for  three  or  four 
weeks  yet." 

"  Well,  I  will  find  you  a  hamper  of  good 
champagne  if  you  will  ask  little  Audrey  Went- 
worth.  Poor  child,  she  sits  alone  fi'om  morning 
till  night,  and  she  mopes.  She  hardly  ever 
sees  any  one  but  me.  At  her  age  it  is  not 
natural." 

Mrs.  Wiltshire  would  have  asked  Audrey  to 
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every  party  she  had  on  these  terms,  and 
hurried  off  to  give  the  invitation. 

Hardly  had  she  gone  before  Miss  Temple- 
more  was  announced.  She  was  the  squire's 
dreaded  sister,  and  she  had  just  returned  from 
the  sea  to  her  quiet  lodgings  in  Baxter  Gate, 
where  she  had  come  to  enjoy  her  native  air  for 
a  while. 

''  Scholastica,  do  you  know  the  Went- 
worths  ?  "  was  the  first  question  she  asked, 
after  greetings  had  been  exchanged. 

Miss  Newcomen  looked  up  ;  that  old  story 
of  Elizabeth's  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Wentworth  came  to  her  mind. 

Miss  Templemore  understood  her  look,  and 
said,  *'  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
Wentworths.  Tell  me  all  you  know  about 
them.  I  hear  so  much  nonsense  about  them 
in  this  place  ;  tell  me  some  truth." 

Miss  Newcomen  smiled ;  she  recognized  a 
generous,  forgiving  soul,  and  she  gave  a  very 
charming  description  of  both  brother  and  sister. 

Miss  Templemore  listened  eagerly,  sympa- 
thized and  asked  questions. 

"  I    have    seen  them   once    myself,"    said 
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she.  "  I  came  home  with  them  from  Madeira. 
The  young  man  is  so  extraordinarily  hke  his 
father,  that  the  sight  of  him  quite  upset  me. 
I  wonder  whether  they  would  remember  me?" 

**  Audrey  is  almost  certain  to  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes.  My  niece  Harriet  is  with  her 
now,  but  as  soon  as  she  goes  Audrey  will 
come  to  me.  I  see  her  nearly  every  day  about 
this  time." 

^'  Don't  introduce  me  if  she  comes,  please 
don't.     Let  me  see  if  she  recollects  me." 

Miss  Newcomen  was  glad  enough  to  promise 
this.  She  was  afraid  the  name  of  Templemore 
might  produce  too  much  effect. 

In  a  short  time  Audrey  came.  She  an- 
nounced her  invitation,  Httle  thinking  to 
w^hom  she  ow^ed  it.  She  meant  to  accept 
it,  if  Dudley  made  no  objection.  Mrs.  Wilt- 
shii-e  was  going  to  invite  Dudley  too,  but 
Audrey  was  sure  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
go.  She  looked  at  the  lady  in  the  black 
silk  dress  with  the  strongly  marked  features, 
the  resolute  wiry  hair,  and  large  old-fashioned 
bonnet,  with  some  interest,  because  Miss 
Newxomen    appeared   to    like    her ;     but    it 
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never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  she 
had  seen  that  face  before,  and  yet  some  un- 
defined thought  of  that  kind,  which  did  not 
come  to  the  front,  made  her  look  again  and 
again  at  her.  On  board  the  Dodona  Miss 
Templemore  had  been  very  economically 
dressed,  as  she  always  was  when  travelling, 
and  very  much  wrapped  up  against  the  cold — 
had,  in  fact,  looked  a  different  being. 

''  I  Hke  that  child  immensely,"  said  she, 
when  Audrey  was  gone  ;  ^'  sensible,  straight- 
forward, and  good.  But,  Scholastica,  she  is 
not  like  the  same  girl  she  was  when  I  first 
saw  her  on  the  Dodona.  She  looks  so  deli- 
cate now,  and  not  happy.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  She  can't  have  taken  her  losses 
so»  much  to  heart  as  that !  " 

Miss  Newcomen  did  not  reveal  Audrey's 
secrets,  but  she  was  still  more  glad  that  she 
had  procured  that  invitation  for  her;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  Miss  Templemore  heard 
all  that  there  was  to  hear  about  her,  and  more, 
for  very  soon  after  Mrs.  Armitage  wrote  that 
letter  to  Dudley  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wiltshire — 
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''Be  very  kind  to  that  dear  little  Audrey 
Wentworth,  for,  from  what  I  hear,  she  has 
been  very  ill-used  by  young  Mr.  Templemore, 
of  Breamore  Coui't.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  my  husband  saved  his  life,  and  brought 
him  to  our  house  to  be  nursed,  when  she 
was  staying  with  us.  He  paid  her  a  great 
deal  of  attention  then — in  fact,  as  good  as 
engaged  himself  to  her,  and  then  all  but  cut 
her  on  his  return  home.  I  only  tell  you 
this  to  make  you  kinder  to  the  child,  for 
you  must  be  sure  not  to  mention  it.  Such 
reports  do  girls  so  much  harm." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Wiltshire  hinted  and  whis- 
pered, and  nodded  her  head,  and  looked  wise 
about  this  to  everybody  she  came  in  contact 
with,  in  the  approved  Dorminster  fashion,  so 
that  in  a  very  short  time  it  not  only  reached 
Miss  Templemore,  but  also  filtered  down- 
wards to  Mr.  Copeland,  who  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  asking  Dudley  about  it. 

Dudley  was  much  vexed  at  his  hearing  this 
story,  but  did  not  deny  it — only,  he  said, 
there  was  less  in  it  on  Audi'ey's  side,  he  hoped, 
than  reported.     No   doubt,   he    said,   it   had 
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worried  her  a  great  deal  at  first,  but  Temple- 
more  had  behaved  so  shamefully,  that  no  girl 
who  had  any  self-respect  could  continue  to 
care  for  him. 

*^  Did  he  not  renew  his  attentions  at  all  on 
his  return?  "  inquired  Mr.  Copeland. 

**  No ;  he  never  so  much  as  called  at  the 
house  except  once,  and  then  he  brought  his 
lady  mother  to  superintend  the  interview." 

"And  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  conduct 
of  his  ?  To  your  loss  of  fortune  and  con- 
nection with  my  shop,  I  suppose,"  continued 
Mr.  Copeland,  seeing  that  Dudley  hesitated 
to  answer.  "  The  miserable  snobs  !  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I,  WiUiam  Copeland,  shopkeeper 
though  I  am,  should  consider  myself  humili- 
ated by  any  connection  with  them  !  Their 
carelessness  about  money  matters  amounts  to 
dishonesty — indeed,  it  is  dishonesty  !  Here 
have  I,  for  weeks  now,  been  trying  to  get 
my  money  from  them,  and  it  is  impossible 
without  proceeding  to  extreme  measures." 

"I  only  wish  you  would  do  so,"  said  Dud- 
ley fervently. 

He  hated  the  whole  family  most  heartily. 
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Mr.  Copeland  now  explained  that  ten  years 
ago  or  more,  when  Mr.  Templemore  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  contesting  his 
seat  for  the  towTi  of  Dorminster,  he  had  lent 
him  five  thousand  pounds  through  his  lawyer, 
but  when  he  bought  Minsteracres,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  call  in  various  sums  of  money 
invested  in  this  and  other  ways,  to  help  to 
raise  the  purchase-money.  He  had  given 
notice  that  he  wished  to  foreclose,  but  he 
could  not  get  the  money. 

'^  I  msh  you  would  put  the  screw  on  !  "  said 
Dudley ;  ''  they  want  bringing  to  their  senses. 
Do  insist  upon  having  it  by  a  given  day." 

^*  By  all  accounts,  the  screw  is  on  them 
hard  enough.  I  don't  Hke  pressing  people 
too  much." 

But  in  spite  of  his  kind  heart,  Dudley's 
words  produced  a  certain  effect  upon  him, 
even  though  he  strove  against  it ;  and  he 
went  off  to  a  meeting  which  had  been  called 
to  decide  upon  a  site  for  a  penitentiary  for  the 
county,  feeling  more  embittered  against  the 
Templemores  than  he  liked. 

Mr.  Templemore  was  at  the  meeting.     He 
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had  a  field  close  by  Beaconshill  which  he  had 
offered  to  sell  for  the  purpose.  Land  on  that 
side  of  the  town  was  very  valuable,  so  he  ex- 
pected to  get  above  four  thousand  pounds  for 
it ;  and  he  looked  to  that  money  to  pay  off 
Mr.  Copeland.  But  Mr.  Copeland  was  deter- 
mined not  to  have  his  own  house  and  property 
ruined  by  the  erection  of  any  such  building 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  he 
went  resolved  to  contest  this  point  to  the 
uttermost ;  and  with  this  story  of  Brian 
Templemore,  and  this  feeling  against  him  and 
his  family  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  put  more 
vigour  into  his  opposition  to  the  choice  of  this 
site  than  appeared  to  be  needful.  Perhaps  his 
feehng  on  the  subject  derived  an  additional 
stimulus  from  something  he  fancied  he  per- 
ceived in  Mr.  Templemore's  way  of  speaking, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  Mr.  Copeland 
need  not  be  so  particular  about  his  house — it 
had  not  been  built  so  very  long.  Nothing 
could  have  been  farther  removed  from  Mr. 
Templemore's  desire  than  to  give  offence  by 
saying  such  a  thing,  but  as  the  idea  was  firmly 
rooted  in  his  mind,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
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peeped  out,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  more 
than  once  in  spite  of  himseK.  In  consequence 
of  Mr.  Copeland's  protest,  it  was  decided  that 
a  site  must  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  Mr. 
Templemore  retired  from  the  meeting,  baffled 
as  regarded  the  sale  of  his  field,  and  much 
hurt  by  an  intangible  something  in  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  maimer,  which  betrayed  the  existence 
of  ill-will  to  himself. 

The  squire  was  a  man  of  a  very  refined  and 
sensitive  nature,  and  it  was  extremely  painful 
to  him  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  any  one. 
Now,  one  speech  of  Mr.  Copeland's  had 
certainly  shown  that  there  was  a  stronger 
feeling  against  himseK  than  that  likely  to  be 
cherished  by  a  creditor  who  is  kept  out  of  his 
money  too  long.  It  rankled  in  the  squire's 
memory  for  a  good  hour  after  the  meeting  ; 
and  when  he  made  his  way  up  the  dingy  stair- 
(;ase  which  led  to  Mr.  Davison's  office,  it  was 
stiU  there.  He  told  Mr.  Davison  of  his  disap- 
pointment— that  he  must  have  the  money 
found  somewhere ;  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
think  it  too  bad  of  Mr.  Copeland  to  raise  so 
many  difficulties  about  having  a  penitentiary 
near  him. 
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''  I  can't  understand  his  doing  so,"  lie  said. 
''  He  might  have  planted  some  trees,  and  then 
he  need  never  have  known  it  was  there.  And 
I  did  not  hke  his  manner  either.  Davison, 
do  you  know  any  reason  for  the  rancour  he 
seems  to  show  to  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Davison  looked  embarrassed. 

No,  he  said,  he  did  not  know  why  Mr. 
Copeland  should  show  any  ill-will.  He 
wanted  his  five  thousand  pounds,  but  he  was 
sure  of  getting  that.  He  was  said  to  be  very 
clannish  in  his  feeUngs  ;  perhaps  that  was  it — 
but,  no,  Mr.  Copeland  had  more  sense  than 
to  be  affected  by  mere  Dorminster  gossip  ; 
and,  after  all,  the  squire  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

*'  With  what  ?  "  asked  the  squire,  quite  in 
the  dark,  but  seeing  that  some  gossiping  story, 
of  which  he  was  ignorant,  was  current  in 
Dorminster,  and  well  knowing  the  ways  of 
the  place  when  once  the  ball  was  set  rolhng. 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Templemore,  you  must  excuse 
me.  I  was  not  thinking  of  what  I  was 
saying.  I  ought  not  to  have  begun  ;  but  I 
suppose  as  I  did  so  I  had  better  finish.     This 
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is  a  very  gossiping  place,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Templemore,  and  all  kinds  of  stories  pass  for 
truth  here ;  and  each  person  gives  a  helping 
hand  to  a  story  in  telhng  it.  But  there  is  one 
going  about  now  which  perhaps  may  have 
something  to  do  with  Mr.  Copeland's  way  of 
speaking.  They  say  that  your  son,  Mr.  Brian, 
proposed  to  Mr.  Copeland's  niece,  Miss  Went- 
worth,  at  the  Cape,  or  courted  her  at  any 
rate,  and  that  when  she  lost  her  fortune,  he 
said  no  more  about  it." 

"Lies!"  said  the  squire  contemptuously, 
"lies!  My  son  Brian  is  not  the  man  to  do 
that !  What  kind  of  girl  is  she  ?  Some 
one  was  telling  me  that  she  was  very  good 
looking." 

"  She  is  charming — most  charming  1  Very 
pleasant  mannered,  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Davi- 
son, blushing  and  stammering,  and  trying  to 
recover  both  the  words  and  the  blushes. 

"Oho!"  said  the  squire  gaily,  "that  tells 
a  tale  !  But  if  she  is  so  delightful  as  to  roll 
over  a  steady-going  gentleman  of  yom*  age, 
Mr.  Davison,  do  you  think  a  boy  of  Brian's 
w^ould   be  inclined   to  jilt   her  ?     That  story 
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refutes  itself.  By  Jove !  but  you  make  me 
wish  to  see  her.  I  wonder  what  I  should  feel 
about  her  if  I  did." 

''And  about  this  money  for  Copeland?" 
said  the  much  embarrassed  Mr.  Davison, 
trying  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation ; 
''what  steps  do  you  wish  me  to  take  about 
that?" 

"Oh,  that  is  a  nuisance,"  said  the  squire, 
who  much  preferred  thinking  about  a  pretty 
young  lady,  "  but  we  must  get  something  done 
about  it — I  won't  be  in  that  fellow's  debt  a  day 
longer  than  I  am  obhged  to  be.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I  wrote  to  my  sister,  Miss 
Templemore,  a  week  ago,  to  see  if  she  would 
advance  it  for  the  present,  but  she  has 
not  answered  yet.  I  will  drive  round  by  her 
lodgings  now,  and  see  if  she  has  a  httle  money 
lying  idle ;  I  dare  say  she  has,  women  never 
seem  to  spend  anything."  And,  full  of  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  his  difficulties  in  this  way,  he 
drove  away. 

But  Miss  Templemore  was  not  at  home. 
She  had  gone  away  in  a  carriage,  and  would 
not   be   back  for  three    days.      Neither  had 
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she  left  any  address.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  squire,  who,  after  what 
had  happened  that  morning,  was  eager  to  be 
out  of  debt  to  WiUiam  Copeland.  Everything 
was  going  wrong  that  day ;  and  as  he  thought 
so,  those  words  and  looks  which  had  vexed 
him  at  the  meeting  came  back  to  his  recol- 
lection, and  also  that  disagreeable  story  about 
Brian,  which  he  did  not  beheve,  but  could  not 
drive  out  of  his  head.  Was  it  true  that  the 
boy  had  had  a  fancy  for  this  Miss  Wentworth, 
and  was  that  why  he  had  never  been  able  to 
persuade  him  to  let  Miss  Masterman  be 
invited  to  Breamore  ? 

The  squire  was  now  driving  along  the  Ouse- 
burn  Eoad  on  his  way  home.  There  had  been 
two  or  three  heavy  showers  during  the  day,  but 
now  there  was  a  respite  from  the  rain,  though 
all  looked  chill  and  dreary. 

^*  Soft  weather,  Thompson,"  said  he  to  the 
turnpike  keeper ;  ^'  I  shall  not  get  home  with- 
out a  shower." 

*^  Ay,  sir;  I  did  think  it  was  going  to  take 
up  a  bit,  and  it  may,  but  there's  a  good  sup 
more  to  come  first." 

YOL.    II.  S 
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.     ''And  it  won't  be  long  either,"  replied  the 
squire,  looking  at  the  lowering  clouds. 

''  No  more  it  will,  however,"  said  the  man. 

But  the  squire  was  not  attending  to  him;  he 
had  caught  sight  of  a  young  girl  shrouded  in 
a  blue  waterproof,  picking  her  way  along  the 
high-road,  amongst  all  the  impromptu  water- 
courses which  were  hurrying  to  swell  the 
muddy  torrents  by  the  side  of  the  road.  She 
walked  steadily  towards  the  squire,  and  when 
she  passed  by  him,  he  saw  a  look  of  resigna- 
tion to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in 
her  pretty  pale  face,  which  was  infinitely 
touching  to  him.  ''Who  can  she  be?" 
thought  he,  with  a  sudden  quickening  of 
curiosity.  "What  a  sweet  Httle  creature  she 
is,  and  out  in  this  weather  too !  I'd  Hke  to 
drive  her  safely  home  ; ' '  and  then  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Wilham  Copeland's  house  in  the 
distance.  "Bad  luck  to  it !  "  he  thought  as 
he  did  so,  but  that  made  him  guess  in  a 
moment  that  this  was  Miss  Wentworth. 

"I  say,  Thompson,"  said  he  eagerly,  "do 
you  know  that  young  lady's  name  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Thompson  consequentially. 
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''  That's  Miss  Orderly  Wentworth.  She's  akin 
to  Copeland." 

^^  I  was  sure  of  it,"  cried  the  squire  ;  and  he 
thought  of  that  sad  young  face,  and  wondered 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  that  story  ahout  her 
and  Brian.  ''  He  is  a  precious  rascal  if  there 
is,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^*but  I  can't  beheve 
it.     Why,  it  is  raining  again  !  " 

He  turned  to  look  after  her.  By  this  time 
she  was  some  distance  from  him,  and  a  very 
substantial  rain  cloud  had  thought  it  well  to 
discharge  its  contents  just  above  her. 

^' James,"  cried  he  to  his  coachman,  ^^turn 
back  at  once  and  drive  to  that  young  lady. 
Be  quick  !  don't  lose  a  moment."  Not  only 
did  the  squire  wish  very  much  to  see  this 
particular  young  lady,  but  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  see  any  young  lady  out 
in  such  a  heavy  showier  while  he  had  a  car- 
riage to  offer  her.  He  got  out  of  the  carriage 
almost  before  it  stopped,  took  off  his  hat, 
bowed  wdth  a  great  deal  of  old-fashioned 
politeness,  and  said — 

"I  am  Mr.  Templemore,  of  Breamore,  and 
I  cannot  see  you  on  foot,  my  dear  lady,  in  this 
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weather  without  wishing  to  offer  you  a  place 
in  my  carriage.     Will  you  do  me  the  favour  ^ 
of  taking  a  seat  in  it,  and  telHng  me  where  I 
may  order  my  coachman  to  drive  you  ?  " 

Audrey  raised  her  wondering  and  grateful 
eyes  to  his  face.  It  was  a  good  kind  face,  but  • 
not  hke  Brian's,  and  yet  there  was  a  strange 
resemblance.  She  tried  to  excuse  herself,  but 
he  would  Hsten  to  no  denial ;  he  took  off  her 
wet  waterproof,  wrapped  her  in  a  plaid  of  his 
own,  gave  James  orders  where  to  go,  and  then 
he  turned  round  to  have  a  good  look  at  his 
pretty  blushing  companion.  He  was  so 
charmed  with  her  face,  not  so  much  for  its 
mere  beauty  of  colour  or  feature,  but  for  its 
good,  honest,  kind  expression,  that  he  smiled 
involuntarily  with  pleasure,  and  liked  and 
trusted  her  at  once.  He  felt  that  he  must 
seem  very  silent,  and  said,  *'Do  you  know, 
my  dear  lady,  this  is  not  weather  for  you  to  be 
out  in?" 

^^I  know  it  is  not,  but  I  thought  I  should 
reach  home  without  getting  wet,  and  thanks 
to  you  I  shall — but  I  am  so  sorry  to  take  you 
out  of  your  way.  It  is  beginning  to  get  fair ; 
please  let  me  walk." 
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"  Oh  no  ;  I  am  going  to  take  you  home. 
Do  you  want  to  deprive  me  of  a  pleasure  ?  " 

He  had  been  telling  himself  for  some 
minutes  that  he  must  use  great  tact  if  he 
mentioned  Brian's  name,  and  be  very  careful 
to  bring  it  in  easily  and  naturally,  and  yet  he 
found  no  more  apt  way  of  introducing  it  than 
to  ask  in  the  most  direct  manner,  ^^  You  knew 
my  son  at  the  Cape,  did  you  not.  Miss  Went- 
worth?" 

^'  Yes,"  said  Audi-ey  very  quietly,  but  con- 
scious that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her. 

"  Dear  me ! "  thought  the  squu'e,  "  it  is  very 
difficult  to  show  proper  tact  when  you  want  to 
know  a  thing  and  people  will  only  answer  in 
monosyllables.  I'll  try  to  lead  her  to  tall^  of 
him  natm-ally." 

^'  I  envy  my  boy  that  visit  to  the  Cape,  Miss 
Wentworth.    You  must  know  I  am  wild  about 
flowers,    and   there    are    such    splendid    ones 
there.     Have  you  ever  seen  the  Disa  .^     That' 
grows  there." 

^^  Yes,  I  have  seen  it ;  but  we  have  a  plant 
of  it  in  flower  now — one  I  brought  home  with 
me." 
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''No,  really!  You  don't  mean  that?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Templemore  with  genuine 
interest. 

''Yes;  if  you  don't  mind  coming  into  our 
house  for  a  few  moments,  I  will  show  it  to 
you." 

"  By  all  means  !  I  should  like  to  see  it  of 
all  things." 

She  was  glad  to  keep  him  a  Httle  longer. 
When  she  got  accustomed  to  his  face,  there 
was  such  a  look  of  Brian  in  it.  It  was  Brian's 
face  with  the  hand  of  time  laid  heavily  on  it, 
and  it  was  very  touching  to  her.  There  were 
the  same  handsome  features,  with  so  much 
the  less  life  and  light  and  colour.  It  was 
strange  that  she  could  trace  a  likeness,  for 
Brian  was  much  more  like  his  mother  than 
his  father.  Audrey  felt  no  shyness  with  the 
squu'e ;  latterly  she  had  ceased  to  think  of 
him,  hut  for  many  months  after  her  return  to 
England  she  had  felt  fore shado wings  of  a 
daughter's  love  for  him. 

"  And  so  that  is  your  home !  "  said  he,  as 
the  carriage  stopped  and  he  saw  a  house  which 
he  usually  passed  three  or  four  times  every 
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month  on  Hs  way  to  the  justice-room  or  gaol, 
and  which  he  had  always  turned  away  from  as 
a  dull,  uninteresting  house  in  a  dull  street. 
He  had  turned  from  it  as  if  there  was  no 
occasion  to  take  the  trouble  to  give  a  second 
thought  to  it,  and  yet  this  bewitching  little 
lady  lived  there ;  and  now  he  glanced  at  all 
the  other  houses  in  a  seeking  spirit,  for  who 
could  say  what  peerless  damsels  their  bricks 
and  mortar  might  not  hide  from  view  ? 

Miss  Maloney  opened  the  door.  Miss 
Maloney  broke  into  exclamations — no  remon- 
strances, not  even  a  protracted  course  of 
anger,  could  restrain  her  from  expressing  her 
feehngs  when  she  thought  events  justified  her 
in  doing  so.  ^'  Oh,  Miss  Audra' !  I  couldn't 
think  what  beautiful  carriage  could  be  stop- 
ping at  om^  door !  And  it's  you,  is  it  ?  And 
oh,  dear  me,  you  are  as  wet  as  wet !  My  poor 
dear  !  you  will  get  your  death  of  cold,  you  wall 
indeed." 

"Do  be  quiet,  Bridget,"  Audrey  had  said, 
but  quite  in  vain. 

"  Get  her  something  warm,"  said  the  squire, 
supposing  this  was  Audrey's  nurse,  or  at  any 
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rate  some  confidential  retainer;  '^  she  ought 
to  have  some  negus  or  tea;  she  has  been 
coughing,  but  she  is  not  wet." 

^'  Coughing  !  'Las  the  day,  dear  lamb,  has 
she  ?  "  said  Bridget,  busthng  off. 

'^Now  let  me  show  you  the  Disa,''  said 
Audrey,  smiling  to  see  the  squire's  amusement 
at  Bridget. 

But  he  was  amused  and  pleased  by  every- 
thing. He  tripped  after  Audrey  as  if  twenty 
years  had  suddenly  been  taken  off  his 
age;  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw,  and 
looked  so.  He  stopped  in  the  tiny  hall  to 
admke  one  bit  of  decoration  which  took  his 
fancy  amazingly.  It  was  a  mirror  with  a 
Chippendale  frame,  and  immediately  below  it 
was  a  semicircular-shaped  flower-pot  full  of 
dwarf  ivy,  which  grew  up  round  the  frame, 
and  w^as  trained  here  and  left  to  twist  itself  as 
it  liked  there,  whilst  all  its  caprices  of  growth 
were  reflected  in  the  glass.  The  squire  was  of 
a  mechanical,  contriving  tm^n  himself,  and  had 
a  great  feeling  for  anything  that  showed  order 
and  invention. 

*'I   can   see   you   are   a  very  clever  little 
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lady,"  said  lie,  taking  Audrey  still  more 
decisively  into  liis  heart  now  that  he  began  to 
discover  she  was  fond  of  flowers  and  gardening. 

The  Disa  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he 
did  not  know  whether  to  admire  the  room  or 
the  flower  first.     He  was  true  to  the  flower. 

^^  Ah  !  there  it  is  ! ''  said  he,  going  to  a  stand 
of  flowers  in  the  window.  "  How  fine  it  is ! 
How  have  you  managed  to  keep  it  here  ?  " 

^^  Oh,  my  imcle,  Mr.  Copeland,  of  Beacons- 
hill,  took  care  of  it  in  his  greenhouse  for  me 
all  the  winter." 

The  squire  was  in  such  a  good  humour  by 
this  time  that  he  even  bore  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Copeland  and  the  thought  of  that 
perfect  range  of  greenhouses  and  hothouses 
of  his  peaceably,  though  hitherto  his  chronic 
jealousy  of  them  had  always  demanded  the 
use  of  a  strong  word  or  two,  whenever  they 
were  brought  under  his  notice. 

"  You  will  have  to  send  it  back  to  him  when 
it  is  done  flowering — you  w^ill  lose  it  if  you 
don't." 

''  No,"  said  Audi'ey  ;  ^'  please  let  me  give  it 
to  you  now." 
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The  squire  was  deliglited;  lie  liked  her 
modest  way  of  speaking,  he  was  charmed  with 
her  beauty.  She  suited  him  so  perfectly  as 
a  daughter,  if  outward  appearance  could  be 
trusted,  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  settle 
the  matter  with  her  out  of  hand.  If  he  had 
been  sm'e  of  his  ground,  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  have  done  so — but  all  might  be  Dor- 
minster  gossip.  He  had  never  seen  any  signs 
of  Brian's  caring  for  her. 

**  Then,  if  I  take  your  lovely  Disa/'  said  he, 
"  promise  me  you  will  come  to  Breamore  and 
pick  out  the  very  prettiest  flower  you  can  find 
in  my  greenhouse  in  exchange.  I  should  Hke 
that." 

Audrey  grew  more  and  more  happy.  She 
thought  it  was  possible  that  Brian  might  love 
her  stiU.  She  hoped  that  this  visit  of  the 
squire's  pointed  to  the  end  of  her  sorrows.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had,  no  doubt,  disliked  the 
idea  of  his  son's  caring  for  her,  and  had  done 
his  best  to  keep  him  away  from  her,  but  now 
that  he  hked  her  himself,  he  would  oppose  their 
happiness  no  longer.  It  was  evident  that  he 
hked  her,  for  he  was  even  asking  her  to  Brea- 
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more.  She  expanded  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  his  kindness ;  her  heart  grew 
light,  her  smile  merry,  and  her  manner  to  Mr. 
Templemore  was  almost  that  of  an  affectionate 
daughter.  And  now  entered  Bridget  with  two 
cups  of  tea,  and  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter. 

'^I  say,  Miss  Audra',''  said  she,  in  a  loud 
and  most  audible  whisper,  though  she  had 
turned  her  head  aside  by  way  of  securing 
secrecy,  ^'  I  had  haK  a  mind  to  bring  up  one 
of  them  cakes  you  made  yesterday,  but  I  was 
not  sure  that  you  would  like  it  cut." 

The  whisper  was  so  loud,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  pretend  not  to  hear  it ;  besides,  the 
squire  was  beginning  to  look  on  Audrey  as  part 
of  his  family.  So  when  she  looked  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  amused  annoyance,  he  smiled 
and  said — 

*'  Oh,  you  clever  little  lady !  can  you  make 
cakes  ?     How  I  should  hke  to  taste  one  !  " 

Up  came  Bridget  with  the  cake  ;  and  the 
squire  liked  it,  and  sat  sipping  his  tea  and 
wishing  that  he  could  order  that  comical 
Irishwoman  to  pack  her  young  mistress's 
clothes,  for  he  meant  to  take  her  away  with 
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liim.  He  did  not  like  leaving  Audrey,  but  lie 
resolved  that  if  that  young  idiot  Brian  cared 
for  her,  and  was  stupidly  holding  his  tongue 
about  it,  he  would  expedite  his  wooing,  and 
lose  no  time  in  sending  him  off  to  Dorminster. 
Behave  badly  to  this  dear  little  girl  ?  Impos- 
sible !  Perhaps  he  had  been  afraid  she  would 
not  have  him. 

''  What  did  you  think  of  that  great  boy  of 
mine  when  you  saw  him  at  the  Cape,  Miss 
Wentworth  ?  "  said  he  in  a  moment,  to  make 
sure. 

^*  Oh,  I  hked  him  very  much !  "  replied 
Audi'ey ;  but  how  she  blushed  as  she  said  it. 

^'It's  all  right !  "  thought  the  squire,  ready 
to  toss  his  hat  up  in  the  air  with  joy. 

"  And  so  you  have  hved  here  since  August ! 
Nearly  a  year,"  said  the  squire ;  and  when  he 
thought  of  that  fact,  Brian's  conduct,  if  he 
cared  for  her,  seemed  still  more  surprising. 
'^It  surely  can't  have  been  want  of  money," 
reflected  Mr.  Templemore.  "  Bother  money  ! 
It  stands  in  one's  way  at  every  turn  ;  but  if  I 
had  been  in  Master  Brian's  place,  and  had  had 
a  chance  of  winning  a  girl  like  that,  money 
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might  have  looked  after  itself!  He  can't 
have  cared  for  her,"  was  the  conclusion  he 
came  to,  and  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  adhere  to  it  long. 

It  was  time  for  him  to  go,  but  he  loitered 
and  lingered,  and  examined  httle  bits  of 
decoration  of  Audrey's  contriving,  and  made 
suggestions  for  others,  which  she  promised  to 
carry  out,  and  was  charmed  to  see  a  basket  of 
^'  mending,"  and  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
family  cat — a  poor  Httle  outcast  which  had 
followed  Dudley  home  in  the  rain  one  evening, 
had  been  taken  in,  and  had  grown  into  a 
sleek,  silky,  handsome  tabby,  which  now  sat 
on  a  footstool  of  its  owtl,  and  blinked  and 
purred,  and  curled  its  foot  up  in  never-ending 
content. 

*^  And  now  I  must  go  !  "  said  the  squire  with 
a  great  effort ;  "  I  shall  be  late  for  dinner  if  I 
don't." 

Bridget  was  summoned  to  pack  the  flower. 

^'First-rate  cakes  these!"  said  the  squire 
to  her,  for  he  was  overflowing  with  benevo- 
lence to  every  one  by  this  time.  ''  Excellent ! 
They  do  your  young  mistress  great  credit." 
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On  this  Bridget  began  nodding  and  winking, 
and  looking  archly  significant  at  her  mistress ; 
but  in  vain,  for  Audrey  had  no  idea  what  she 
meant.  At  last,  in  despair,  she  said  in  a 
whisper  as  loud  as  the  former,  "I'll  pack  you 
the  flower.  Miss  Audra',  but  hadn't  we  better 
give  him  a  cake  home  with  him  too  ?  " 

The  squire  tried  to  pretend  not  to  hear,  but 
Audrey  looked  at  him  with  a  face  of  such 
comical  ruefulness  that  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughing. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  said  Audrey,  smiling  ; 
*'  will  you  have  it  ?  May  we  pack  one  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  that  would  be  too  much  for  one 
day.  Give  me  a  cake  some  other  day  when  I 
come.     You  will  let  me  come  again  ?  " 

''  Oh,  will  you?  Thank  you,"  said  Audrey. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  cake  was 
packed  and  slipped  into  the  carriage  while  he 
was  bidding  good-bye.  He  did  not  at  aU  Hke 
leaving,  and  went  off  full  of  admiration  for 
her,  and  astonishment  and  delight  with  him- 
self for  having  been  strong-minded  enough  to 
get  away  without  committing  himself  some- 
how about  that   Brian  business.     And  then 
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that  Brian  business  puzzled  him  all  the  way 
home.  If  he  had  in  any  way  pledged  himself 
to  her,  if  he  had  even  had  a  fancy  for  her, 
why  had  he  not  taken  his  own  father  into  his 
confidence  ? 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

"  Fol.    .     .     .     Look  you,  lay  "home  to  Mm  ; 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with." 

Hamlet. 

^''  Ang.  Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right." 

Measure  for  Measure. 

The  squire  alighted  from  his  carriage  with 
the  fall  intention  of  '' having  it  out"  with 
Brian  at  once,  and,  if  he  found  that  he  was  in 
love  with  Miss  Wentworth,  of  giving  him  all 
the  help  he  could.  Mrs.  Templemore  met  him 
at  the  open  door  with  the  words — ^^  Bernard, 
Elizaheth  is  here  !  " 

All  his  generous  ideas  were  frozen  at  once 
in  dismay.  ^^  Ehzaheth  here !  My  sister 
Elizabeth ! " 

^'  Your  sister  Elizaheth.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  has  brought  her." 

Family  affection  was    never    supposed    to 
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bring  Miss  Elizabetli  Templemore  amongst 
her  relations  ;  it  was  always  a  desire  to  set 
some  one  right  for  the  future,  or  to  scold  some 
one  for  what  had  happened  in  the  past,  which 
was  assumed  to  be  the  motive  power. 

^'  I  brought  her ;  I  asked  her  here.  I  was  so 
certain,  though,  that  she  would  not  come,  that 
I  quite  forgot  I  had  done  so.  And  so  she  is 
here  ? — But,  Juliet,  you  should  not  leave  her," 
said  the  squire,  w^ho  in  a  moment  slipped 
under  the  dominion  which  she  always  exer- 
cised over  him,-  and  felt  the  old  unaccountable 
fear  of  her  steahng  over  him. 

''  She  has  been  here  two  hours  or  more  ;  she 
came  at  three  o'clock.  She  is  tired,  and  has 
gone  to  he  down,  so  you  won't  see  her  till 
dinner." 

^'  So  much  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Temple- 
more,  reheved  in  spite  of  himseK,  '^  for  I  want 
to  talk  to  you — where  is  Brian,  though  ?  " 

"I  cannot  imagine.  He  went  out  fishing 
this  morning,  but  he  came  in  before  two 
o'clock,  and  then  went  out  again  directly. 
It  is  very  vexing.  I  don't  know  what  his 
Aunt  Elizabeth  will  think." 

YOL.  II.  T 
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^^  Why  need  slie  tMnk  at  all?  How  does 
she  know  but  that  he  is  sitting  at  her  door, 
waiting  until  she  awakes  ?  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,  Juliet,  about  him;  come  into  my 
room." 

After  a  great  deal  of  cross-questioning,  he 
learnt  that  Brian  had  told  his  mother  that  he 
had  all  but  offered  to  Miss  Wentworth  at  the 
Cape  ;  had  only  been  kept  back  from  doing  it 
altogether  by  Mrs.  Armitage ;  had  come  home 
wdth  the  intention  of  offering  to  her  at  once, 
but  had  been  prevented,  first,  by  Mrs.  Temple- 
more's  urgent  request  that  he  would  wait  till 
his  father  was  better,  and  then  she  had  made 
him  wait  till  they  knew  whether  his  Aunt 
Ehzabeth  was  going  to  recover  or  not,  "  and 
so  on.'' 

*^  What  is  ^and  so  on'?"  asked  Mr.  Temple- 
more  angrily.  ^'  What  did  he  find  to  wait  for 
next  ?  When  I  was  a  young  man  people  were 
not  so  easily  turned  from  their  wishes  as  that 
comes  to  !  " 

'^  Oh,  dear  Bernard,  I  hardly  know.  He 
saw  her  and  perhaps  he  felt  as  if  he  cared  less 
for  her.     And  you  see  she  had  lost  her  money 
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— ^that  might  make  some  difference  to  him,  for 
after  all,  he  had  nothing  to  marry  on ;  but  I 
can't  say  what  it  was,  I  am  sure,  only  I  notice 
that  he  never  speaks  of  her  now.  If  I  men- 
tion her,  he  says  that  he  loves  her  jnst  as  much 
as  ever,  and  looks  miserable,  but  he  never  goes 
to  see  her ;  and,  dear  Bernard,  it  is  far  better 
that  he  does  not." 

*^ Better  for  what?  I  am  afraid  he  is  a 
young  rascal !  I  only  know,  if  I  had  been  in 
his  place,  I  would  have  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  get  her.  I  tell  you  what,  Juhet,"  cried  he 
with  a  sudden  inspiration,  which  stopped  short 
just  as  he  was  gomg  to  guess  about  Polly,  ^'it 
is  my  behef  there  is  something  behind  it  all 
which  we  don't  understand.  He  never  could 
have  kept  away  fi'om  her  so  contentedly  if  not. 
I'll  ask  him.  I'll  make  him  tell  me.  I  am 
determined  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that 
soon.  I  was  quite  taken  aback  when  I  first 
heard  of  it — it  is  disgraceful !  She  is  a  sweet 
giii,  and  I  intend  to  know  what  he  means  by 
his  conduct." 

'*  For  heaven's  sake  !  not  while  Elizabeth  is 
here !     Consider  what    harm    you    may    do. 
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Don't  even  mention  the  name  of  Wentwortli 
while  she  is  here.  Bernard,  I  declare  that  I 
am  afraid  of  you!  It  would  be  downright 
madness,  dear — it  really  wonld." 

'^  I  should  never  think  of  naming  the  Went- 
worths  in  her  presence.  Dear  JuHet,  what  do 
yon  take  me  for?" 

Juliet  took  him  for  what  he  was — a  dear  kind- 
hearted  fellow,  without  a  fragment  of  wiliness 
or  reticence  in  his  composition.  The  only 
chance  of  inducing  him  to  keep  silence  was  to 
keep  fresh  in  his  memory  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  painful  to  Elizabeth  to  hear  the  Went- 
worths  named,  for  though  he  talked  recklessly 
of  his  own  affairs,  he  was  dehcately  thoughtful 
of  the  feelings  of  others.  She  reminded  him 
of  this  and  added — 

^^Well,  be  careful,  Bernard;  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  vex  her.  She  seems  in 
such  a  very  good  humour,  quite  an  astonish- 
ingly good  humour — ready  to  do  anything  to 
help  you ;  and  you  don't  know  how  soon  you 
may  want  help." 

^'I  w^ant  it  now,"  cried  he,  astonished  to  find 
that  this  arrival  of  his  sister  and  the  thought 
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of  Brian  and  Miss  Wentworth  had  driven  the 
important  fact  of  his  disapjDointment  about 
seUing  the  field  completely  out  of  his  mind. 
^*  By  Jove  !  no,  we  must  not  vex  Elizabeth." 

Having  succeeded  in  impressing  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution  on  the  squire,  Mrs.  Tem- 
plemore  ran  to  do  the  same  by  Brian.  Strong 
was  the  language  she  was  forced  to  use,  big- 
were  the  words,  but  she  did  not  leave  him 
until  he  saw  everything  in  the  same  light  she 
did.  And  then  she  hurried  away,  for  it  was 
nearly  seven. 

*'  My  dearest  JuHet !  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
cried  the  squire,  who  had  just  run  upstairs 
to  dress  for  dinner,  knowing  he  had  left  him- 
self a  very  short  allowance  of  time  to  do  it  in. 

He  stood  in  amazement  at  his  dressing-room 
door,  looking  at  his  wife,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  impressing  her  sister-in-law  favourably  with 
regard  to  her  economy,  had  pulled  out  a  dress 
discarded  three  years  ago  as  quite  worn  out, 
and  which  really  did  look  shabby  and  shrunk 
and  poverty-stricken,  denuded  as  it  was  of  all 
ornament  and  trimming. 

^^  It  is  for  Aunt  EUzabeth.     She  shan't  be 
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able  to  say  your  money  all  goes  on  my  dress  > 
and,  Bernard  dear,  I  have  fonnd  an  old  coat  for 
you — snch  a  bad  one  !  Come,  yon  must  put  it 
on.  She  won't  be  inclined  to  do  half  so  much 
for  us  if  she  thinks  we  look  affluent." 

'^Affluent !  "  said  the  squire  with  a  comical 
smile ;  ^'  she  won't  think  we  are  affluent  when 
she  looks  at  us  to-night.  By  George  !  Juhet, 
you  look  quite  plain  in  that  ugly  dress.  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  clothes  could 
make  such  a  difference  !  " 

Mrs.  Templemore  bit  her  Hp  ;  this  was  more 
than  she  had  bargained  for.  '^  It  is  a  proof  of 
my  love  for  you,  Bernard.  I'll  keep  it  on  ;  she 
won't  stay  long.  "What  wine  have  you  got 
up?" 

^'  Sauterne  and  that  port  you  like.  There  is 
sherry  out." 

^^  It  won't  do.  Eun  back  when  you  are 
dressed  and  get  out  some  cheap  Marsala.  You 
had  some  Pontac  those  people  sent  you  by 
Brian ;  bring  a  bottle  of  that  up  too,  it  will 
help  to  use  it." 

''  Juliet,  you  will  pinch  up  her  generosity." 

'^  Oh  no — stimulate  it,  more  likely.     I  am 
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sure  I  am  right.  You  and  Brian  can  drink 
what  you  hke  when  we  are  gone." 

The  squire  made  a  grimace  at  the  thought 
of  the  meagre  beverages  proposed  to  him 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  meal  which  was 
approaching.  ^^And  I  dare  say  you  have  a 
dinner  not  worth  sitting  down  to  ! "  he  added. 

*^  No ;  to-morrow  I  will  give  you  a  dinner 
of  the  sort  EHzabeth  will  approve  of.  I  had 
not  time  enough  to-day  to  make  any  change." 

^'  Well,  we  want  her  to  lend  us  five  thou- 
sand," thought  the  squire  ruefully. 

Miss  Templemore  always  wore  black  silk, 
always  bought  it  at  a  wholesale  shop  in  the 
city,  alw^ays  felt  that  she  looked  well-dressed 
*'  at  Httle  cost."  She  had  come  to  Breamore 
intending  to  be  kind  to  her  brother,  and  she 
knew  that  being  kind  to  a  brother  Hke  Ber- 
nard meant  being  prepared  to  help  him 
largely  with  money.  She  was  sorry  for  his 
fi-equent  illnesses,  and  resolved  for  once  to  try 
to  get  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  see  if 
that  would  make  his  health  better ;  but  she  did 
not  mean  to  throw  her  money  bHndly  away. 

The  dinner  was  dreary  in  the  extreme.    Miss 
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Templemore  did  not  speak  much,  for  she  saw 
so  much  that  vexed  her,  that  she  was  afraid 
if  she   did   she   would   find    herself    uttering 
reproaches,  and  it  was  easier  to  be  silent  alto- 
gether than  to   control  herself.     She  partly 
occupied  herself  in  the  accumulation  of  facts 
with  which,  when  the  time   came   to   speak 
plainly   and  truthfully  to   them   about    theii* 
mismanagement,  to  overwhelm  them  by  point- 
ing out  that  all  their  troubles  were  "  their  own 
bringing    on,"    the    natural    result    of    their 
extravagance.     She  found  no  fault  with  soup  ; 
soup  was  a  good,  economical  thing,  and  ought 
to  take  its  place  on  every  table  as  a  matter  of 
course — ^but  why  fish  ?    ^'  Is  not  fish  very  dear 
with  you  ?  "  she  permitted  herself  to  ask  ;  her 
mind  was  statistical  on  all  points,  but  ques- 
tions as  to  price  tend  to  take  the  joy  out  of 
all  purchased  things. 

^'In  honour  of  you,  dear — that  is  why  we 
have  it,"  was  Mrs.  Templemore's  smiling 
answer.  She  rarely  spoke  so  kindly  to  her 
sister-in-law. 

^^  Never  go  to  any  expense  to  do  honour  to* 
me;  I  cannot  live  too  plainly,"  replied  Miss. 
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Templemore,  but  she  looked  and  was  grimly 
pleased  at  the  compliment.  She  enjoyed  her 
joint  and  vegetables,  but  each  succeeding  dish 
was  rejected  by  her  in  noes  of  increasing 
caHbre,  until  at  last  the  force  and  decision  of 
her  ^'No,  thank  you,"  was  something  porten- 
tous, and  the  jerk  with  which  she  di'ew  her- 
self up  rigidly  in  her  chair  after  she  had  said 
it,  more  and  more  alarming. 

Mrs.  Templemore  was  glad  to  get  away. 
As  she  rose  from  the  untasted  dessert,  which 
ought  to  have  been  withered  by  the  look 
wliich  it  received  when  put  upon  the  table, 
she  bethought  herseK  that  it  w^ould  be  better 
to  take  Brian  away  with  her  ;  his  father  would 
be  sm-e  to  say  something  about  Miss  Went- 
worth  if  she  left  them  together,  and  her  name 
ought  for  the  present  to  be  well  kept  in 
the  backgroimd  by  everybody.  Besides,  it  was 
most  desirable  to  keep  Mr.  Templemore  in  a 
good  humour.     So  she  said  at  once — 

*^You  had  better  come  with  us,  Brian. 
You  don't  care  about  wine,  I  know,  and  I  dare 
say  your  father  will  be  glad  of  a  nap  after  his 
long  drive." 
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Brian  rose  alertly;  lie  did  not  know  that 
there  was  some  good  wine  ready  in  the  side- 
board, and  he  hated  Pontac.  Pontac,  and  the 
fear  of  being  asked  questions  as  to  how  he  had 
passed  the  afternoon  and  where  he  was  when 
his  Aunt  Ehzabeth  came,  drove  him  upstairs. 

Miss  Templemore  smiled  when  she  heard  he 
was  not  fond  of  wine.  She  took  his  arm  with 
some  appearance  of  affection,  and  they  went 
into  the  drawing-room;  Mrs.  Templemore 
making  an  excuse  to  run  back  to  see  that  the 
squire  remembered  to  take  out  of  the  side- 
board that  bottle  of  port  from  his  own  favourite 
bin. 

**Now,  Master  Brian,"  said  Miss  Temple- 
more, whose  eagerness  to  begin  and  habit  of 
directness  admitted  neither  of  circumlocution 
nor  delay,  ^'  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with 
you.  I  understand  you  have  been  losing  your 
heart  to  a  very  pretty  young  girl  who  has  not 
a  penny  to  bless  herself  with  !  " 

*'  She  had  plenty  of  pennies  when  I  first 
knew  her,"  replied  Brian. 

*'And  that  was  what  you  liked  her  for, 
I  suppose  ?  " 
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^'  No,  it  was  not,"  said  Brian  indignantly. 
^'IlikedherforherseK." 

*'  Then  what  got  your  lildng  when  you 
came  home  ?  I  suppose  you  saw  it  would 
not  do  ?  " 

*'  I  suppose  so,"  repHed  Brian  gloomily. 

Mrs.  Templemore  followed  them  before 
another  word  was  said,  and  spoke  herself. 

^'  How^  do  you  think  Bernard  looks,  Eliza- 
beth ?  "  she  inquired;  and  as  she  said  this  she 
drew  a  comfortable  chair  forward  for  Miss 
Templemore. 

That  lady  at  once  rejected  the  easy  chair 
with  an  ^^  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet, 
Juliet,  thank  you,"  and  seated  herself  on  a 
narrow  high-backed  one. 

"  He  looks  better  than  I  expected  to  see 
hun." 

*'  That  is,  perhaps,  pleasure  at  seeing  you — 
but  he  is  worried,  poor  fellow,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  see  that  he  looks  very  haggard  and 
much  older.  I  wish  something  could  be  done 
to  secure  his  peace  of  mind." 

**We  must  all  do  our  best,"  said  Aunt 
EHzabeth  thoughtfully. 
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The  room  was  obscure  with  summer 
twiHght,  and  Miss  Templemore's  head  was 
turned  another  way,  so  Mrs.  Templemore 
squeezed  Brian's  hand  significantly,  as  if  to 
make  him  remark  how  much  his  aunt  was 
going  to  do  for  them  all,  and  to  incite  him 
to  redoubled  efforts  to  make  her  visit  go  off 
well.  He  had  had  it  well  impressed  on  his 
mind  before  dinner  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  keep  Aunt  Elizabeth  in  a 
good  humour ;  that  she  had  come  to  Breamore 
on  purpose  to  help  them;  that  the  extent  of 
her  help  would  depend  on  her  good-will,  and 
that  they  must  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  propitiate  that.  She  was  to  be  allowed  to 
say  as  many  disagreeable  things  as  she  liked. 
They,  how^ever,  must  be  very  careful  in  the 
choice  of  thek  subjects  of  conversation  ;  and, 
however  needless  such  a  warning  might  have 
seemed,  he  had  been  reminded  not  to  mention 
the  Wentw^orths.  But  Miss  Templemore  had 
seized  upon  the  very  first  moment  she  was 
alone  with  him  to  mention  them  herself — he 
had  then  been  so  startled  that  he  answered 
without  quite  knowing  what  he  was  saying, 
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and  now  to  liis  astonishment  she  began  again. 
''What  does  your  mother  think  about  what 
we  were  talking  of  just  now,  Brian?  " 

''What  were  you  talking  of  just  now?" 
asked  Mrs.  Templemore,  as  Brian  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  answer. 

"  Of  his  fancy  for  Miss  Wentworth." 

This  speech  was  so  utterly  unexpected  by 
Mrs.  Templemore,  that  she  could  make  no 
answer  whatever.  She  could  not  see  Brian's 
face  well ;  she  was  thankful  that  no  one  could 
see  hers.  When  she  began  to  recover  from 
her  surprise,  she  remarked  that  there  had  been 
nothing  in  the  tone  of  Miss  Templemore's 
voice  to  show  whether  she  was  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased with  the  fact  which  she  seemed  so 
well  aware  of,  and  felt  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  say. 

"Ah!  you  wonder  how  I  know  about  it," 
observed  Miss  Templemore,  seeing  that  they 
kept  an  astonished  silence,  "but  I  always 
know  everything." 

"  Then,"  cried  Mrs.  Templemore,  recovering 
herself,  and  anxious  to  shield  her  son,  "  you 
know   also  that  he   was   a  very  good  fellow 
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about  it,  and  wlien  lie  came  liome  and  we 
made  him  see  that  it  really  would  not  do, 
he  gave  her  up."  As  she  said  this  she  grasped 
Brian's  hand  and  pressed  it,  as  a  hint  to  make 
him  be  silent  and  leave  all  to  her.  How  glad 
she  now  was  that  she  had  ordered  the  lamp 
away  as  unnecessary  while  they  were  ^^  only 
talking,"  by  way  of  gaining  credit  for  economy. 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Miss  Templemore  doubtfully, 
when  she  heard  this  speech.  She  was  ques- 
tioning the  nobihty  of  this  renunciation ;  Mrs. 
Templemore  thought  she  was  doubting  the  fact. 

'^Oh  yes,  he  did;  he  saw  that  it  was  not 
right  to  expose  the  family  to  such  a  disagree- 
able connection.  He  never  made  any  parade 
of  his  own  feelings,  but  he  did  it.  Besides, 
how  could  he  marry  her  when  she  had  no 
money?" 

How  ineffably  small  Brian  did  feel.  Never 
before  had  his  conduct  been  set  clearly  before 
his  eyes  in  its  naked  truth !  But  it  was  not 
truth — he  had  not  given  her  up  !  Earnestly 
he  wished  his  mother  would  hold  her  tongue. 

"  Then  he  gave  her  up,"  said  Miss  Temple- 
more, as  if  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  sav  so. 
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*^  No,  I  did  not !  "  cried  Brian,  able  to  bear 
it  no  longer.  '^  I  have  not  been  to  see  lier,  but, 
by  Jove  !  I  have  not  given  her  up." 

*'  Not  going  to  see  her  is  ^^retty  much  the 
same  thing  as  giving  her  np,"  observed  his 
aunt  di'ily. 

*^  I  know  it  is  !  "  said  Brian  bitterly. 

Miss  Templemore  looked  at  this  great,  big, 
strong  fellow,  who  let  the  want  of  money  to 
live  in  luxmy  stand  between  him  and  the 
woman  he  loved.  Her  face  was  full  of  con- 
tempt, but  the  darkness  spared  him  that  sighto 
She  could  not  despise  him  more  than  he  at 
this  moment  despised  himself.  His  heart  was 
softened,  as  it  always  was  when  he  thought  of 
Audrey,  and  in  this  dusky  twilight  she  seemed 
verily  present  to  him,  but  her  presence  was  a 
pain  and  a  reproach.  He  went  out  quickly, 
not  to  be  hajDpier,  but  to  be  alone. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs» 
Templemore. 

*'  Are  you  ?  "  said  Aunt  Elizabeth  shortly. 

*'  You   are  vexed  with   him,    I   am   afraid, 

Ehzabeth ;  but  you  don't  know Oh,  by- 

the-by,"  she  exclaimed  with  sudden  recollec- 
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tion,  ^'I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  so,  for 
I  ought  to  have  told  yon  that  when  Brian 
first  met  Miss  Wentworth,  he  did  not  know 
one  word  of  that  old  stol:y  about  you;  he 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  family  reason 
which  made  it  better  for  him  to  avoid  her. 
He  had  never  heard  one  word  of  it  until  he 
oame  home  and  I  told  him." 

«^  Told  him  what  ?  " 

'^  That  Colonel  Wentworth  behaved  very  ill 
to  you.  That  made  a  great  difference  in  Brian 
as  soon  as  I  told  him." 

*^  You  had  no  occasion,  no  right  to  tell  him, 
and  I  don't  beheve,  Juliet,  that  it  made  the 
least  difference! "  exclaimed  Miss Templemore, 
bitterly  hurt  at  this  allusion  to  a  deeply-buried 
sorrow,  especially  as  it  was  disinterred  only  to 
be  the  medium  for  making  her  swallow  so 
much  the  more  falsehood.  ^^  Besides,"  she 
■continued,  not  taking  the  least  notice  of 
various  indignant  movements  her  sister-in- 
law  was  making,  ^'  all  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Brian ;  he  either  wanted  to  marry  the 
giii  or  he  did  not !  " 

^^  How  could  he  marry  her?    At  the  most, 
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his  father  coiilcl  only  have  allowed  him  what 
would  have  kept  them  quite  plainly,  wretch- 
edly plainly ;  too  meanly  to  he  thonght  of — 
no,  he  was  forced  to  give  her  up  !  " 

"I  am  heartily  glad  he  did  !  "  said  Miss 
Templemore. 

Mrs.  Templemore  was  puzzled.  Did  she 
want  him  to  many  her  or  not  ?  "Was  she 
angry  or  pleased  ?  Probably  pleased  in  her 
own  grnff  way.  In  any  case,  Mrs.  Temple- 
more changed  the  subject  of  conversation, 
and  hoped  to  hear  no  more  of  it;  but  she 
h'ttle  knew  how  determined  Aunt  Elizabeth 
was  when  once  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  anything. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the  squire 
strolled  leisurely  in.  Very  glad  he  was  when 
he  saw  harmony  prevailing. 

''  AYhere's  Brian  ?  "  said  he.  ''  Is  he  here  ? 
Why  do  you  sit  in  the  dark  ?  " 

''He  has  gone  out,"  repHed  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth. "We  were  talking  about  him  just 
before  you  came  in,  about  him  and  Miss 
Wentworth." 

The  squire  had  had  a  good  dinner,  and  a  few 

VOL.  II.  TJ 
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glasses  of  old  port ;  it  was  so  dark  tliat  lie 
could  neither  see  his  wife's  warning  glances, 
nor  yet  lose  his  courage  at  the  sight  of  his 
sister's  resolute  and  severe  face.  He  did  not 
understand  why  he  was  to  keep  silence  about 
what  w^as  puzzling  him  so  much  if  Elizabeth 
knew  all  about  it  already,  and  began  talking  of 
it  herself. 

''  Oh  yes  !  "  cried  he,  ''  that  is  the  very 
thing  I  want  to  speak  to  Brian  about."  And 
he  rang  for  the  lamp,  and  ordered  the  servant 
to  desire  Mr.  Brian  to  come  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

In  vain  Mrs.  Templemore  tried  to  prevent 
this. 

''  Here,  Brian,  I  say  !  "  cried  the  squire,  the 
moment  he  saw  him,  ^'  I  want  to  know  why  I 
was  not  informed  that  there  was  something 
between  you  and  Miss  Wentworth  ?  You 
came  home  and  never  said  one  word  of  it 
to  me." 

"It  was  my  fault!"  cried  Mrs.  Temple- 
more;  "I  made  him  promise  not  to  say  a 
word  about  it  to  you." 

"Yes,   father,"   said  Brian;    "my  mother 
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made  a  special  request  that  I  should  not  tell 
you.     Your  health  was  the  reason." 

*^  My  health  !  Then  is  all  the  blame  of  your 
slippery  treatment  of  that  poor  girl  to  be  put 
on  my  shoulders  ?  No  !  If  you  cared  for  her 
in  that  way,  why  could  you  not  say  so  Hke  a 
man  ?  and  then  we  might  have  laid  our  heads 
together,  to  contrive  a  way  to  make  all  right 
for  you." 

''  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
have  Hked  it — thought  it  prudent  or  wise,  I 
mean  ? "  cried  Mrs.  Templemore,  once  more 
thoroughly  astonished. 

''  Liked  it !  Thought  it  prudent  or  mse  !  " 
said  Mr.  Templemore  vehemently.  "  It  was  far 
too  late  then  to  begin  to  think  of  such  things 
as  that !  The  mischief,  if  mischief  it  be,  was 
done  at  the  Cape,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  ;  and, 
besides,  I  hke  anything  better  than  Brian's 
being  a  scoundi'el !  " 

Every  one  spoke  at  once. 

Miss  Templemore  thanked  God  her  brother 
was  an  honest  man. 

''Dear  Bernard,   do  be  silent!"   cried  his 
vvdfe.     ''  You  are  really  going  too  far  !     Brian, 
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go  away !  "  For  Brian  too  was  speaking  in 
angry  self -justification.  ''  Unless  you  wish  to 
make  your  father  dangerously  ill,  go  away  !  If 
you  excite  him  the  last  thing  at  night,  you 
know  how  he  will  he  to-morrow;"  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  squire  and  his  sister  and  Brian  him- 
self could  say,  she  put  him  out  of  the  room 
with  gentle  violence. 

Before  going  he  said — 

^^Let  me  come  and  talk  to  you  to-morrow, 
father  ;  I  will  tell  you  all  then." 

*'  Excite  me  !  Do  me  harm  !  "  muttered  the 
squire.     ^'  That  is  always  the  way  !  " 

"  That  hoy  is  no  Templemore,  Bernard," 
said  Elizabeth  ;  *'  he  is  a  regular  Sandilands  ! 
His  mother  has  trained  him  up  to  be  like  her 
side  of  the  house,  and  you  see  how  she  makes 
excuses  for  him.  He  is  not  straightforward 
according  to  om^  ideas  of  what  he  should  be. 
— Oh,  Bernard,  sit  down  !  How  pale  you 
are  !  " 

The  squire  was  very  ill  next  day,  and  not 
out  of  his  room  for  nearly  a  week.  Elizabeth 
sat  a  good  deal  with  him,  and,  touched  by  his 
pale,  sad  face,  readily  promised  to  let  him 
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have  the  money  to  pay  Mr.  Copeland,  and 
lent  an  ear  to  all  his  wails  over  debts,  diffi- 
culties, and  impatient  creditors.  She  loved 
her  brother  dearly,  in  her  own  pecuhar  way, 
but  she  did  not  enjoy  the  very  one-sided  con- 
versations she  was  now  forced  to  hold  with 
him.  He  tqld  her  of  his  embarrassments,  but 
she  dared  not  teU  him  that  they  were  all  the 
consequences  of  his  own  mismanagement ; 
her  tongue  was  tied.  She  did  not  want  the 
reproach  of  ha^dng  caused  his  death  to  ^'  he 
at  her  door."  So  she  hstened  in  tacit  agree- 
ment ;  all  unpleasant  subjects  were  avoided, 
and  they  talked  of  old  days,  when  he  and  she 
w^ere  all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  her  dear 
brother's  fine  nature  had  not  suffered  by 
admixtm-e  wdth  the  Sandilands  element  of 
character,  which  was  so  markedly  detri- 
mental to  Brian.  As  for  Brian,  his  mother, 
not  unnaturally,  put  an  absolute  veto  on 
any  conversation  whatever  between  him  and 
his  father,  except  on  the  most  trivial  sub- 
jects, until  the  latter  was  himself  again. 

That  was  always  the  way  at  Breamore  ;  there 
was  no  speaking  the  real  truth,  no  going  into 
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anytliing  in  an  open,  straiglitforward  manner, 
Tliere  were  always  so  many  things  wMcli  must 
be  kept  back,  softened,  avoided,  or  denied 
altogether,  that  the  life  of  all  the  inmates  was 
a  compromise  between  a  desire  to  act  hononr- 
ably  and  truthfully,  and  the  impossibihty  of 
doing  so  in  a  house  where  there  was  an  invalid 
in  such  a  critical  state  of  health  that  all  that 
was  unpleasant  must  be  concealed.  Suppres- 
sion of  the  truth  became  a  habit ;  silence  as 
to  what  might  cause  pain,  a  virtue.  This 
temper  might  be  carried  too  far,  and,  owing 
to  the  natural  bent  of  Mrs.  Templemore's  dis- 
position, by  her  it  was  so;  but  sometimes, 
when  down  in  the  depths  of  humiliation 
because  he  felt  himself  drifting  away  from 
all  that  was  worthy  of  being  clung  to,  Brian 
could  find  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  himself, 
for  of  all  men  he  was  least  of  a  free  agent. 

In  a  few  days  the  squire  was  himseK  again, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  beHeve  that,  after  thus 
passing  four  or  five  days  in  his  rough-spoken 
sister  Elizabeth's  company,  he  could  ever 
again  be  so  liable  to  attacks  of  illness  from  the 
effects  of  sudden  shocks.     She  was  very  kind 
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to  them,  had  done  much  for  them  ah-eady,  and 
meant  to  do  more,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
allow  her  to  do  it  in  her  own  way.  ^'  If  I  am 
to  help  at  all,"  she  said,  "I  must  be  told 
everything  quite  plairdy — what  you  have,  what 
you  owe,  what  you  are  doing  to  retrench. 
That  is,  if  you  are  doing  anything ;  I  don't  see 
anything  which  looks  much  like  it." 

They  had  by  this  time  steeled  themselves  to 
bear  whatever  she  chose  to  say.  They  repeated 
to  themselves  that  Elizabeth's  heart  was  good 
and  in  the  right  place,  and  that  she  really 
was  as  kind  a  creature  as  ever  lived,  only 
unfortunately  she  had  a  habit  of  saying  such 
disagreeable  things,  that  unless  they  were  care- 
ful to  keep  the  fact  of  her  real  goodness 
uppermost  in  their  minds,  there  w^as  a  danger 
of  their  being  so  angry  with  her  that  a 
quarrel  must  follow ;  and  how  could  they  with 
any  decency  quarrel  with  one  who  had  paid  off 
William  Copeland,  and  was  going  to  help  them 
to  pay  off  all  their  other  debts  ?  No,  taking 
her  deeds  into  consideration,  she  had  most 
certainly  a  right  to  a  few  w^ords.  So  they  let 
her  give  them  good  advice,  and  never  was  it 
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administered  in  a  more  concrete  form.  They 
had  done  all  they  could  to  impress  her  with 
theu'  economy,  but  they  were  absolutely 
unable  to  take  their  stand  on  the  level  from 
which  she  judged  them  ;  and  though  they  had 
laughingly  pulled  out  old  clothes  and  worn 
them,  though  they  had  cut  down  their 
dinners  and  altered  their  habits  to  an  extent 
which  made  their  lives  a  burthen  to  them 
every  hour  of  Ihe  day,  she  thought  their 
present  scale  of  comfort  ridiculously  beyond 
what  was  actually  needful  for  the  well-being 
of  any  rational  creatures. 

The  day  of  her  departure  arrived.  During 
the  morning,  she  shut  lierseK  up  in  the  Hbrary 
with  her  brother.  By  this  time  she  saw  that 
very  rigidly  exact  accounts  could  never  be 
supphed  by  Bernard  Templemore.  He  did  his 
best,  however,  to  make  the  state  of  his  affairs 
tolerably  clear  to  her,  and  together  they  con- 
certed means  to  put  things  right. 

''  Ehzabeth,"  said  the  squire,  much  touched, 
for  never  before  had  she  been  so  kind  and 
generous  to  him,  ^'you  have  been  very  good 
tome!" 
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'^Yon  are  my  own  brother,"  replied  she. 
''  We  are  both  Templemores.  I  understand 
yon,  Bernard.  I  may  get  vexed  with  you,  but 
I  understand  you;  but  Brian  is  beyond  me, 
and  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  Sandilands 
ways.  Now,  Bernard,  when  you  were  a  young 
man  of  Brian's  age,  I  am  very  sure  no  fear  of 
poverty  W'ould  have  parted  you  from  JuHet. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  think  you  made 
quite  a  wise  choice  in  Juhet ;  but  you  did 
choose  her,  and  you  stuck  to  her.  I  remember 
as  w^ell  as  if  it  happened  yesterday  how  angry 
om'  dear  father  was  about  that.  He  hated  the 
idea  of  an  attorney's  daughter,  poor  man ;  but 
you  could  think  of  nothing  but  her  beauty. 
Well,  she  has  made  you  a  very  kind  wife, 
after  all ;  only,  what  I  want  to  say  is,  that 
Miss  Wentworth  is  every  bit  as  pretty  now  as 
Juhet  was  then  !  " 

*'  That  she  certainly  is  !  But  how  do  you 
know  anything  about  her,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  stranger  to  Miss  Wentworth. 
She  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  mean 
to  know  her  better." 

'^And  my  poor  wife    thought   you   would 
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never  forgive  Brian  if  lie  married  a  daughter 
of  Walter  Wentworth's  ?  " 

*' Yonr  poor  wife  is  a  Sandilands,  and  not  a 
Templemore.  How  could  a  person  of  lier 
character  tell  what  I  would  do  ?  "What  right 
had  she  to  judge  me  by  herself?  " 

^'  Come,  Elizabeth,  be  kind  when  you  think 
of  JuHet." 

"Kind!  What  right  had  she  to  think  it 
would  be  any  pleasure  to  me  to  see  poor 
Walter  Wentworth's  children  in  poverty? 
Walter  was  not  one  of  her  sort :  he  did  not 
give  me  up  for  the  sake  of  worldhness.  I  was 
rich,  and  he  left  me  for  a  poor  girl,  and  I  have 
forgiven  him  for  it ;  and  I  mean  to  prove  it  by 
doing  all  I  can  for  those  he  has  left  behind 
him.  And  as  Brian  is  what  he  is,  I  am 
heartily  glad  he  has  kept  away  from  the 
daughter! — Come  to  the  .  window,  Brian," 
cried  she,  seeing  him  outside  in  the  garden. 
"  Come  here,  I  want  you  to  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  mean  to  do  all  I  can  for  Miss 
Audrey  Wentworth.  I  like  her.  She  has 
been  very  ill-used  by  a  member  of  my  family — 
that's  you,  Brian ;  and  I  intend  to  make  it  up 
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to  her  by  doing  something  very  handsome  for 
her ;  but  if  you  think  this  a  good  reason  for 
yom'  running  after  her  again,  for  the  sake  of 
what  she  will  have  from  me,  I  warn  you  that  I 
will  not  allow  it.  You  would  not  have  her 
when  she  was  poor,  and  you  shall  not " 

^^You  have  no  right  to  talk  in  that  way, 
Aunt  Ehzabeth,"  interrupted  Brian  angrily. 

'^No,  Ehzabeth!"  began  the  squire,  "you 
really  ought  not  to  insult  us  so." 

"Insult  you,  my  dear  Bernard!  I  am 
only  speaking  to  Brian.  You  are  a  gentle- 
man !     You  could  no  more  behave  as  he  has 

done  than  fly  !     Brian,  I  look  on  you "  but 

as  she  tui-ned  back  to  the  window  to  explain 
to  Brian  the  exact  hght  in  which  she  regarded 
him,  he  was  gone.  "  Gone  !  "  said  she  regret- 
fully. "  Bernard,  how  I  do  wish  that  boy  was 
more  hke  us  !  "  Then,  turning  to  her  brother 
for  sympathy,  she  saw  in  his  face  a  look  of 
pain  at  hearing  his  son  so  spoken  of — a  look  of 
fragihty  which  made  her  wish  that  she  had 
been  less  violent.  "It  is  my  interest  in  all 
of  you  which  makes  me  say  so  milch,  Bernard. 
If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  need  not  trouble 
myself  or  you." 
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^'Ah!  but,  Elizabeth,  you  misunderstand 
Brian.  He  is  a  dear,  good,  kind-hearted 
feUow ! " 

She  shook  her  head.  ^^  He  may  be  all  that, 
but  I'd  like  to  see  him  show  it  more.  How  I 
wish  he  had  taken  more  after  you!"  And 
then  a  sudden  rush  of  truth  compelled  her  to 
add:  '^  All  he  seems  to  have  learnt  from  you, 
Bernard,  is  how  to  spend  money ! "  This 
was  jerked  out  almost  in  spite  of  herseK. 

''Let  us  part  kindly,  Ehzabeth,"  said  he. 
*'  Don't  say  things  to  vex  me  !  " 

''  Vex  you ! — part  kindly !  It  is  odd  of  you 
to  say  that  when  I  feel  so  full  of  kindness  to 
you  !  It  would  be  hard,  though,  if  one  might 
not  say  what  one  really  thought  to  one's 
own  brother." 

''  Well,  say  what  you  like,"  repHed  the  squire 
magnanimously;  '^I  know  you  mean  well! 
Just  think  what  a  load  you  have  taken  off  my 
mind  about  that  mortgage-money,  and  all  the 
other  things  besides.  Only  Brian  is  not 
the  bad  fellow  you  take  him  for:  let  me 
assure  you  of  that." 

''I   don't   know,   Bernard.      If   he   all  but 
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engaged  himseK  to  her  when  she  was  rich, 
it  was  very  mean  of  him  to  draw  hack  when 
she  was  poor !  I  have  a  hearty  contempt  for 
people  who  place  Kving  in  luxury  hefore  every- 
thing else.  He  might,  at  any  rate,  have  got 
engaged  to  her,  and  waited  a  while  ;  but  I 
should  have  respected  him  far  more  if  he  had 
married  on  a  few  hundreds  a  year  and  Hved 
quietly  and  simply  in  the  country,  and  so 
would  you  yourself." 

^^I  admit  it,  Ehzaheth;  and  I  hope  he  w^ill 
do  it  stm." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  he  won't.  It  is  evident 
that  he  cares  very  little  for  her;  and  I  hope 
you  mil  tell  him  that  if  he  begins  running 
after  her  again,  now  that  he  knows  I  am  going 
to  do  something  for  her,  I  shall  despise  him 
even  more  than  I  do  akeady." 

''  Eeally,  Elizabeth,  you  seem  to  forget  3^ou 
are  speaking  of  my  son  !  Well,  I'll  bear  it ; 
but  I  do  wish  you  w^ould  keep  out  of  tliis 
matter.  The  desire  of  my  heart,  now  that  I 
know  her,  is  to  see  him  go  and  offer  to  this 
Miss  Wentworth." 

"  The  desire  of  mine  is  to  stop  him  doing  it. 
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They  would  not  be  happy  now.  She  would 
never  forget  how  queerly  he  has  behaved. 
She  couldn't  care  for  him." 

^^  Oh,  but  she  would  !  I  don't  agree  with 
you,  and  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  forward 
the  marriage." 

*^  Now  that  he  knows  I  am  going  to  provide 
her  with  money,  you  will  have  no  difficulty." 

^^For  God's  sake,  Ehzabeth,  keep  you  out 
of  this.  Let  it  develop  itself  naturally.  Don't 
you  go  and  complicate  matters  with  your 
money.  If  you  give  her  money  now,  you 
make  it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  go 
back  to  her." 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  go  back.  .  The  thing 
is  done ;  she  has  waited  patiently  for  him, 
and  waited  far  too  long.  He  has  treated  her 
shamefully." 

^'  I  will  send  him  off  to  her  this  very 
afternoon.  Have  you  said  anything  to  the 
girl  herself  about  your  intention  of  providing 
for  her  ?  " 

^'  Not  a  word  to   her   or   to   any   one   but 

you." 

''  Then  don't  do  it !     Don't  provide  for  her, 
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I  mean.  I  will  tell  Biian  it  was  only  an 
empty  thi-eat  made  on  purpose  to  keep  him 
aw^ay  from  her.  I  will  taUv  seriously  to  him 
after  you  have  gone ;  and  if  I  find,  as  I 
expect,  that  he  loves  her,  I  will  send  him 
off  to  her  this  very  afternoon,  and  I  hope 
he  will  come  back  engaged." 

**Well,"  said  Ehzabeth,  touched  by  his 
eagerness,  and  perhaps  not  sorry  to  have 
the  responsibihty  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
affau'  thus  removed  from  her,  ^'  I  should 
not  see  her  in  any  case  until  to-morrow 
morning.  I  will  wait  until  then.  If  he  goes 
and  offers  to  her  to-day,  well  and  good;  I 
will  never  breathe  a  word  of  what  has  passed 
between  us  ;  but  after  to-day  it  will  be  quite 
in  vain  for  him  to  present  himself,  for  I  shall 
have  told  her  the  story,  and  adopted  her  as 
my  daughter." 

^'  You  are  bent,  then,  on  punishing  Brian 
in  every  possible  w^ay?"  said  the  squire 
bitterly,  thinking  of  this  unjust  alienation 
of  Templemore  money. 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  Ehzabeth.  ^'  I  don't  mean 
to  make  a  great  heh'ess  of  her,  but  I  mean  to 
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look  after  her,  and  be  kind  to  her!  Bless 
yoii,  my  dear  Bernard !  she  won't  be  long  on 
my  hands  when  I  have  once  persuaded  her 
to  put  Brian  out  of  her  head !  I  know  at 
least  two  people  in  Dorminster  who  want  to 
many  her."  Miss  Templemore  was  thinking 
of  Mr.  Davison  and  George  Copeland. 

'^Well!  It  is  a  bargain,  is  it  not?"  said 
the  squire,  sticking  to  the  point.  ''  Brian 
may  go  to-day  and  offer  to  her,  without  feehng 
that  his  motive  may  be  misconstrued? — I 
mean  that  no  one  need  think  that  what  you 
have  told  me  about  your  intention  of  adopting 
her  has  sent  him." 

"  Yes,  if  he  goes  to-day  and  she  accepts  him, 
I  will  do  nothing  for  her.  I  may  do  some- 
thing for  her  in  time,  when  I  have  learnt  to 
feel  some  respect  for  her  husband,  but  I  shall 
wait  till  then.  If  I  see  him  make  the  best 
of  his  poverty,  I  shall  change  my  opinion  of 
him ;  but,  Bernard,  this  is  between  our- 
selves." 

''AH  right,  Ehzabeth;  your  bark  alw^ays  w^as 
worse  than  your  bite."  And  the  squire  began 
to   smile   quite   cheerfully.      In  fact,  he   felt 
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quite  light-hearted  again,  for  all  was  turning 
out  so  happily,  and  just  as  he  wanted  it.  He 
was  convinced  the  young  people  loved  each 
other.  Brian  had  kept  silence  from  a  false 
idea  that  his  father  would  be  angry  if  he 
knew  his  real  mind ;  and  Audrey — dear  little 
thing — her  pretty  blush  had  spoken  for  her 
eloquently  enough.  He  would  hurry  Brian  away 
to  make  his  offer ;  they  would  marry,  and 
be  poor  and  happy  for  the  first  part  of  their 
lives,  and  then  this  grim  but  warm-hearted 
sister  would  step  in,  open  her  purse,  and  after 
that  they  would  be  rich  and  happy  for  the  rest. 
Miss  Templemore  was  to  leave  at  two.  It 
was  after  one  now,  and  Mrs.  Templemore 
came  to  press  her  to  go  and  eat  one  little 
mouthful  of  luncheon.  It  was  on  the  tip  of 
Aunt  EUzabeth's  tongue  to  thank  God  she 
did  not  eat  two  dinners  in  one  day,  as  she 
had  piously  done  every  other  day  since  she  had 
been  at  Breamore.  But  it  was  the  last  day, 
and  for  a  wonder  she  controlled  herself  and 
sat  down  and  let  some  meat  be  put  on  her 
plate,  and  when  once  it  was  there,  economy 
exacted  that  she  should  eat  it. 
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''  Wliere  is  Brian?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Temple- 
more.  "  He  does  not  care  for  lunclieon, 
Elizabeth — lie  is  like  you  there — but  he  might 
have  come  into  the  room  with  us  to-day,  as 
you  are  going  away.  Do  you  know  where 
he  is,  Bernard?  " 

"When  I  last  saw  him,"  said  the  squire, 
with  twinkling  eyes  and  some  twitches  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  ''  he  was  in  the 
garden ;  "  and  he  peeped  at  his  sister  to  see 
how  she  looked.  But  Miss  Templemore  never 
saw  the  comical  side  of  anything. 

"  And  you  don't  know  where  he  is  now?  " 
asked  his  wife. 

"No,"  said  the  squire,  thinking  no  doubt 
the  boy  was  prudently  keeping  out  of  the  way 
until  his  bitter-tongue d  aunt  was  gone,  and 
small  blame  to  him  for  that. 

"  Well,  he  is  always  about  the  house 
between  one  and  two,  so  he  is  sure  to  be  here 
before  you  leave,  EHzabeth." 

"  And  then  I  mean  to  have  a  word  with 
him,"  thought  the  squire,  who  had  already 
remembered  and  privately  congratulated  him- 
self on  this  habit  of  Brian's. 
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Luncheon  was  over,  the  carriage  at  the 
door,  and  now  Aunt  Ehzabeth  was  going. 
Her  intention  was  to  spend  the  night  at  a 
friend's  house  on .  the  way  to  Dorminster ; 
and  as  she  spoke  of  her  destination,  she 
added — 

"  I  shall  be  hack  in  Dorminster  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  I  will  go  to  see  Miss  Went- 
worth." 

*'  Perhaps  you  may  have  an  early  visit  from 
Brian  to  tell  you  something  that  will  save 
you  the  trouble,"  said  the  squire  joyously. 

*'  We  shall  see,"  replied  Ehzabeth  drily. 

She  answered  in  few  words,  for  she  was  at 
the  moment  troubled  by  some  smitings  of 
conscience.  It  was  not  that  she  did  not  mean 
to  do  all  that  she  had  said  she  would  do  for 
Audrey,  but  that  she  had  exaggerated  her 
intimacy  with  her.  She  had  done  so  to  make 
them  rely  more  on  her  words,  but  she  was 
uncomfortable  about  it.  "  Upon  my  word  !  " 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  am  really  getting 
into  Sandilands  habits  !  I  suppose  there 
is  something  infectious  about  this  place 
which  makes  me  do  it,  for,  in  reahty,  I  have 
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never  set  foot  in  the  girl's  house."  But 
she  was  going  next  day  to  see  her,  and  said 
so  in  a  resolute  tone  as  she  bade  her  brother 
good-bye. 

**  Go  as  much  as  you  like  to-morrow,"  said 
he  gleefully ;  ''  Brian  will  go  to-day." 

The  squire  and  his  wife  both  stood  for  a 
moment  watching  the  carriage  disappear  round 
the  corner.  He  was  thinking  gratefully  of 
what  Elizabeth  had  done  for  him;  Mrs. 
Templemore  revelling  in  the  sight  of  the 
back  of  the  eab  which  bore  her  uncongenial 
visitor  away.  It  was  gone ;  but  hardly  had 
Mrs.  Templemore  begun  to  inquire  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  strange  speeches  she  had  heard, 
hardly  had  the  squire  bethought  himself  that 
he  must  not  lose  a  moment  in  summoning 
Brian,  when  back  came  the  carriage.  Miss 
Templemore  was  stretching  far  out  of  the 
window,  making  signs  to  her  brother  to 
abridge  the  distance  which  she  had  to  return 
by  coming  to  meet  her. 

''  I  have  only  come  back  for  one  instant, 
Bernard,"  said  she.  "  I  just  wanted  to  tell 
you,  that  if  it  turns  out  that  you  are  right  and 
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I  wrong  about  Brian,  you  must  not  think  I 
shall  be  disappointed  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall 
be  very  glad.  I  don't  mind  being  honest  and 
telling  you  that.  God  bless  you,  Bernard ! 
You  may  give  my  love  to  Brian  if  you  like, 
and  tell  him  that  he  had  better  make  the  most 
of  his  time." 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

"  Jes.    And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  talk  with  thee." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templemore  stood  one  minute 
watcMng  the  carriage  drive  away.  She  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

*^You  might  just  as  well  have  told  James 
to  put  the  grey  horse  in  the  brougham, 
Bernard,  Elizabeth  would  never  have  noticed 
its  cantering ;  now  we  shall  have  to  take  it 
ourselves — it  and  the  bay." 

But  the  squire  was  not  even  listening  to 
her ;  he  was  brimful  of  bustle  and  excitement, 
and  giving  orders. 

^^  Saddle  the  grey  for  Mr.  Brian,  James; 
and  let  some  one  go  and  tell  him  that  I  want 
him  in  the  library  this  very  minute.    He  must 
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come  at  once.  Where  is  lie  ?  Have  you 
seen  him,  Juliet  ?  " 

^'  No,  I  have  not  seen  him,"  said  she  care- 
lessly. 

*'  But  we  must  find  him,  Juliet;  you  don't 
know  how  important  it  is  !  " 

Then,  as  the  servants  were  now  dispersed 
in  different  directions  in  search  of  their  young- 
master,  he  explained  to  his  wife  what  had  hap- 
pened. Her  mind  readily  adapted  itself  to 
the  new  situation — only,  where  was  Brian  ? 

^^  I  saw  him  in  the  garden  smoking  just 
before  luncheon,"  said  she. 

''  So  did  I,"  said  the  squire  with  a  comical 
smile.  ^'  Poor  Elizabeth  called  him  up  to  the 
window  to  give  him  a  bit  of  her  mind  ;  and  I 
am  not  surprised  at  his  keeping  out  of  the 
way  until  she  was  quite  gone.  I  dare  say  he 
is  only  in  his  room." 

But  he  was  not  in  his  room,  nor  in  any 
room  in  the  house,  for  all  were  searched. 
Every  one  was  asked  about  him.  Several 
persons  had  seen  him  in  the  garden  half  an 
hour  or  so  before  ;  none  knew  w^here  he  was 
now.     His  fishing  rod  was   in  the   hall,   his 
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gun  in  his  own  room.  Brian  never  walked 
for  walking's  sake ;  he  must  be  in  the  garden 
— only  the  garden  had  been  searched  already. 

^'What  shall  we  do?"  said  the  squire,  hurry- 
ing about  here  and  there,  and  up  and  down, 
in  a  purposeless  manner,  too  full  of  anxiety 
to  know  quite  what  he  was  doing.  *^  What 
can  we  do  to  find  him  ?  And  time  is  so 
precious  1  •  What  a  vexing  thing  that  he 
should  choose  this  particular  day  to  be  lost ! 
Lottie,  do  you  know  where  Brian  is  ?  " 

Lottie  said,  *^  No,  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure," 
and  hung  her  head  again,  and  went  on  with 
her  innocent  occupation  of  threading  daisies, 
perfectly  aware  the  whole  time  that  Brian  was 
in  the  Minsteracres  park,  talking  to  Mrs. 
Pemberton's  Polly;  and  very  much  inchned 
to  tell  of  him  and  get  him  a  good  scolding,  to 
punish  him  for  some  impertinence  to  herself, 
only  held  back  by  regard  for  him. 

Some  haK-hour  ago  she  had  been  playing 
by  the  yew  hedge  when  Brian  came,  and  she 
had  gone  on  playing  there,  principally  because 
she  saw  thafc  he  was  walking  up  and  down  and 
looking  as  if  he  very  much  wished  her  away. 
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^'Have  you  no  lessons  to  do,  Lottie?" 
he  had  asked  at  length,  speaking  very  im- 
patiently. 

"  Not  to-day ;  Miss  Jenkins  has  a  headache. 
I  have  a  hoHday." 

^^  You  are  always  having  holidays,"  he 
replied  crossly. 

''  So  are  you,  Mr.  Brian,"  said  Lottie  pertly. 

*'I  tell  you  what,  Lottie,"  said  he,  *^  you 
forget  yourself;  you  think  you  have  a  right  to 
speak  to  grown-up  persons  just  as  if  you  were 
on  an  equahty  with  them,  while  all  the  time 
you  are  nothing  hut  a  stupid,  little,  ignorant, 
ill-mannered  child." 

^^  Not  so  stupid  as  you !  "  Lottie  had  cried. 

And  then  he  had  chased  her  away.  But 
Lottie  knew  quite  well  why  he  wanted  her 
away  and  where  he  was  gone,  and  thought  he 
richly  deserved  to  be  told  of;  only  she  re- 
membered what  a  very  "  big  "  scolding  he  had 
got  before  for  going  to  talk  to  Polly,  and  had 
some  compunction  about  bringing  the  same  on 
him  again. 

At  the  very  time  they  were  searching  for 
him  far  and  wide,  he  was  sitting  amongst  the 
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gorse  with  Polly,  and  she  was  bidding  him 
good-bye  for  ever.  The  solace  she  had  derived 
from  his  promise  to  tell  her  all  about  the 
locket  ^^  afterwards,"  and  the  hopes  which  she 
had  founded  on  the  use  of  that  word,  had  lasted 
her  a  very  short  time.  She  soon  saw  that  it 
meant  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  she  chose  to 
fancy,  and  when  she  came  to  think  over  all  that 
he  had  said  to  her  at  various  times,  there  were 
many  things  which  convinced  her  that  he  was 
only  seeking  temporary  amusement  in  her 
company.  She  too  found  both  amusement 
and  happiness  in  being  with  him ;  and  if  she 
had  not  been  in  the  main  a  good  girl,  she 
would  have  gone  on  meeting  him  as  usual, 
living  only  in  the  present  pleasure,  and  trust- 
ing to  her  own  and  his  sense  of  what  was 
right  to  avoid  falhng  into  the  temptations 
inseparable  from  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  each  other.  Perhaps  the  one  good 
result  of  Polly's  course  of  reading  was  that  it 
had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fate  of  girls  who 
let  themselves  be  loved  by  men  who  have  not 
the  heart  to  love  them  honourably.  How  many 
a  novel  she  had  read  where  the  heroine,  poor 
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and  beautiful,  began  her  life  so  brightly,  and 
died  wretched  and  degraded;  and  all  fi'om  pur- 
suing the  very  path  which  she  herseK  had 
now  for  some  time  begun  to  tread.  She  was 
afraid  she  had  done  very  wrong  already  in 
meeting  Brian  at  all,  but  she  would  do  it  no 
more.  She  would  stop  short  while  she  had 
strength  to  do  so,  and  bid  him  good-bye  for 
ever. 

In  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  she  was 
not  casting  away  good  honest  love  by  mistake, 
she  had  T\Titten  him  a  letter  (for  she  knew  she 
should  never  have  strength  or  courage  to 
speak),  had  put  it  in  his  hand,  and  watched 
him  reading  it. 

*'  Dear  Mr.  Brian, 

^'  I  am  going  to  say  good-bye  to  you 
to-day,  for  I  see  that  I  have  been  deceiving 
myself.  A  gentleman  like  you  would  never 
marry  a  girl  Hke  me,  and  it  is  not  right  for 
me  to  go  on  seeing  you  in  this  way  without 
we  meant  that  to  be  the  end  of  it.  So  good 
bye.  I  shall  always  love  you  very  much  in- 
deed, but  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  say  so." 
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There  was  no  signature,  and  the  letter  was 
not  very  well  written  or  spelt.  There  were, 
moreover,  signs  that  more  than  one  tear  had 
faUen  on  it  before  the  writer  had  come  to  the 
end  of  her  labours. 

As  for  Brian,  he  read  it  slowly  through, 
and  his  feehngs  were  not  enviable.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  Polly.  Her  eyes  were  search- 
ing into  the  very  depths  of  his,  hungering 
for  the  sight  of  something  which  would 
never  be  found  in  Brian  Templemore.  There 
was  a  terrible  struggle  in  his  heart  between 
inclination  and  duty.  It  would  be  so  easy 
for  him  to  show  so  much  sorrow  at  Polly's 
decision,  that  she  would  find  it  impossible  to 
persevere  in  it,  and  yet  he  felt  ashamed  to 
play  the  part  of  tempter  to  one  trying  to  do 
right. 

''  I  think  you  are  perhaps  right,  PoUy,"  said 
he,  speaking  thus  almost  in  spite  of  himseK. 

^'But  you  do  love  me?"  said  poor  Polly 
tearfully. 

"Yes,  I  do  love  you,  and  I  always  shall; 
that  is  my  great  reason  for  saying  you  are 
right,  I  think." 
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She  looked  wistfuUy  at  him.  She  did  not 
quite  see  why  he  could  not  marry  her.  He 
was  trying  to  do  what  he  thought  his  duty, 
touched  by  her  throwing  herself  on  his  gene- 
rosity, so  he  did  not  urge  her  to  go  on  meet- 
ing him  as  usual. 

^' You  see,  I  have  my  father  to  think  of," 
said  he,  answering  those  eyes  which  pierced 
reproachfully  to  his  heart. 

"•  And  he  would  not  like  me  ?  "  said  Polly, 
almost  ready  to  plead  with  him  to  take  her, 
ready  to  vow  away  every  atom  of  free  will 
or  right  to  independent  existence  all  the 
rest  of  her  life,  if  she  could  but  be  allowed 
to  stay  with  him.  If  they  would  but  try 
her,  she  would  be  such  a  daughter  to  that 
poor  old  gentleman,  the  squire,  that  he 
should  bless  the  day  when  she  came  into  his 
house. 

But  Brian's  words  cut  away  all  hope. 

''It  is  not  that,  Polly,  but  he  wants  me,  if 
ever  I  marry,  to  choose  some  rich  girl.  It 
would  break  his  heart.  Don't  think  that  I 
ever  will  marry  a  rich  lady,"  continued  he 
hurriedly;    "I  shall  never  marry  any  one." 
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'\  And  you  will  always  tHnk  kindly  of  me  ?  " 
said  Polly,  casting  a  thought  forward  to  that 
martyrdom  of  separation  which  she  was  pre- 
paring to  undergo,  and  feehng  that  the  one 
ray  of  comfort  then  would  be  knowing  that 
he  was  thinking  kindly  of  her. 

''Think  kindly  of  you,  my  dear  Polly!" 
said  he  impetuously,  putting  his  arm  round 
her  and  kissing  her. 

She  drew  herself  away  from  him.  ''  Stop, 
Mr.  Brian  !   that  is  all  done  with." 

*'  Oh  no,  it  is  not,"  cried  he.  ''  You  must  not 
leave  me,  Polly  darhng,"  for  he  felt  it  was 
impossible  to  consent  to  see  her  no  more. 
''Do  not  make  any  such  silly  resolutions. 
We  have  been  very  happy  all  the  summer ; 
let  us  just  go  on  as  we  are.  I  am  quite  sure 
there  is  no  harm  in  that." 

Polly  was  all  but  yielding ;  for  one,  for  two 
minutes  she  wavered,  but  she  made  a  violent 
effort  to  be  firm,  resolved  to  preserve  her  self- 
respect,  even  if  she  died  for  it.  She  stood 
aloof  from  him  and  said — 

"  I  will  meet  you  no  more,  Mr.  Brian  !  Be 
kind  and  do  not  try  to  tempt  me  to  do  it : 
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you  ought  to  help  me  to  do  what  is  right — 
it  is  not  so  easy." 

Brian  looked  thoroughly  dissatisfied. 

^'WeU,  dear  Polly/'  said  he  at  last,  ^' I 
won't  try  to  persuade  you  about  this, '  but 
you  can't  expect  me  to  like  it." 

'^Good-bye!"  said  Polly  with  sudden  re- 
solution, coming  to  him  and  holding  her  face 
up  to  be  kissed  for  the  last  time,  and  feehng 
that  if  she  was  not  very  quick  about  getting 
away  she  would  never  be  able  to  go. 

He  kissed  her,  and  then  stood  and  watched 
her  winding  her  way  amongst  the  gorse,  with 
her  eyes  cast  on  the  ground. 

"Stop,  Polly!"  cried  he,  running  after 
her.  ''Give  me  one  more  kiss;  I  can't  part 
with  you  in  that  way,  and  I  want  to  give  you 
this — I  must  give  you  this;"  and  he  began 
to  take  his  watch  off  the  chain,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  ''You  will  keep  it  for  my  sake,  won't 
you,  PoUy  ?  " 

"Your  watch!  Oh  no,  Mr.  Brian,"  said 
Polly;  then,  after  a  pause,  she  added,  "  If  you 
give  me  anything,  let  it  be  that  locket,  just 
as  it  is."    For  even  when  parting  with  him  for 
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ever,  she  wanted  to  feel  that  there  was  no  one 
whom  he  loved  more  than  he  loved  her,  no 
love  token  given  by  another  so  dear  that  he 
could  not  part  with  it  to  her. 

He  hesitated. 

**  It  is  the  last  time !  "  pleaded  Polly, 
'^  don't  say  no." 

After  all,  what  could  Audrey  ever  be  to  him 
now  ?  It  was  cruel  to  refuse  this  poor  child 
anything  she  had  set  her  heart  on. 

^^Here!"  said  he,  holding  out  watch  and 
chain,  locket  and  all,  ^'here,  Polly,  take  this 
and  wear  it  when  you  can  for  my  sake." 

'^  Only  the  locket,  Mr.  Brian ;  I  could  not 
be  happy  to  take  more  than  that,  but  I'U  keep 
that  to  my  dying  day." 

He  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  accept 
more. 

''If  you  had  refused  me  that,"  said  Polly, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  was  unfastening  it,  "I 
should  have  been  so  miserable !  Mind,  Mr. 
Brian,  I  can  leave  you,  but  I  don't  think  I 
could  bear  to  see  you  liking  any  one  else." 

They  had  walked  on  slowly  while  talking, 
and  were  now  by  the  hedge,  and  very  near  the 
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place  by  which  Brian  was  to  go  home.  Sud- 
denly they  heard  Lottie's  voice  raised  in 
suppHcation :  ''  Yoii  won't  let  him  be  very 
angiy  with  me,  father  ?  " 

^^No." 

^'You  are  sure  that  it  will  be  a  very  bad 
thing  for  Brian  if  you  can't  find  him  ?  " 

''  Quite  sure,  dear-;  it  will  be  the  very  worst 
thing  which  could  happen  to  him !  " 

''  Then  he  is  there  !  "  said  Lottie,  trying  to 
push  the  closely  packed  branches  of  the  yew 
aside  with  her  slender  arm,  and  signally  failing. 
^4  can't  do  it,  but  go  through  there,  and  you  will 
see  him  talking  to  Mrs.  Pemberton's  Polly  !  " 

Polly  turned  very  pale,  but  she  grasped 
Brian's  hand  in  a  terrified  farewell  and  fled 
silently,  leaving  him  standing  watching  the 
branches  as  they  vibrated  to  his  father's 
stronger  touch.  Mr.  Templemore  pushed  his 
w^ay  through,  and  was  face  to  face  with  Brian. 
He  looked  round  for  Polly,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  see  her  disappear  behind  the  trees. 
He  turned  to  his  son,  with  a  face  full  of  the 
keenest  distress.  ''  Brian  !  "  was  the  only 
word  he  said,  or  rather  gasped. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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^'  Well,  father  ?  "  said  Brian,  trying  to  brave 
it  out. 

"  No,  Brian,  it  is  not  well,  neither  for  me, 
nor  for  you,  nor  for  any  one.  And  this  is  the 
way  you  keep  your  promise  ?  You  have  ruined 
all  of  us." 

Brian  was  silent. 

^'  Help  me  home,"  said  the  squire,  who  felt 
faint.  This  sudden  shock,  after  all  his  fatigue 
and  excitement,  was  too  much  for  him.  "  Help 
me  home,  Brian.  Good  God !  how  you  have 
deceived  me  !  " 

Brian  hardly  did  more  than  murmur  a  few 
words,  begging  his  father  not  to  judge  him, 
telling  him  that  he  did  not  know  all.  His  one 
wish  for  the  present  was  to  get  him  home. 
He  saw  what  a  pallor  was  spread  over  his 
face,  how  blue  his  hps  were  becoming.  He 
was  terribly  afraid  that  something  was  going 
to  happen  which  would  mark  this  day  for  ever. 

*'  God  forgive  you  for  deceiving  me !  "  said 
the  squire  after  a  while.  '^  You  promised  me 
to  meet  that  unhappy  girl  no  more." 

"  I  shall  see  her  no  more  ;  I  have  bid  good- 
bye to  her  for  ever,  this  very  day." 
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"  Brian,  I  trust  nothing  you  say ;  your  word 
is  of  no  value." 

Brian  bit  his  Hp.  ^'Father,  let  me  talk 
quietly  to  you  afterwards,  only  let  me  get 
you  safely  home  now." 

Mrs.  Templemore  had  seen  them  coming, 
and  met  them  in  a  passage  leading  in  from 
the  garden  to  the  servants'  hall  and  kitchen 
(they  had  taken  that  way  as  the  nearest),  hut 
it  was  so  dark  that  she  could  not  see  their 
faces. 

*'  You  have  found  the  boy  at  last,  Bernard 
dear !  It  is  time  he  was  off  if  he  means  to 
get  to  Dorminster  by  dayhght." 

''Never  mind  Dorminster  now!"  said  the 
squire;  "there  need  be  nothing  said  about 
that  now." 

The  tone  of  his  voice,  the  ashy  whiteness 
of  his  face — for  by  this  time  they  were  in  the 
hall,  w^here  she  could  see  him — both  alarmed 
Mrs.  Templemore.  She  hurried  to  him,  but 
before  she  could  reach  him  he  had  fallen 
back  on  the  chair  on  which  Brian  had  placed 
him,  and  had  fainted. 
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CHAPTEE   XII. 

"  Mj  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go." 

Hamlet. 

"  That  we  would  do, 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  would  changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents." 

Hamlet. 

For  six  most  miserable  days  the  squire  lay 
between  life  and  death.  Mother  and  son 
stood  by  his  bedside;  and  when  they  did  so, 
and  looked  on  his  dim  eyes  and  palHd  face, 
and  thought  that  one  day— one  hour — might 
hurry  him  away  to  a  hfe  unseen,  unknown, 
and  utterly  beyond  their  reach,  how  com- 
pletely everything  which  had  previously 
seemed  of  importance  to  them  dwindled  into 
nothing  !  How  bitterly  Brian  felt  his  own 
shortcomings  in  affection — nay,   his   positive 
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crimes  of  thouglitlessness  towards  the  father 
who  had  loved  him  better  than  life,  while 
he  had  been  bhnd  to  that  father's  need  of 
what  he,  his  only  son,  alone  could  give. 
How  many  a  loving  look  had  he  left  un- 
answered, how  many  a  longing  for  sympathy 
unsatisfied  !  not  from  want  of  love,  but  from  a 
feeUng,  "Ye  have  them  always  with  you,"  and 
that  he  could  be  loving  and  sympathizing  to  a 
better  purpose  at  another  time.  The  squire 
lay  very  quiet ;  he  knew  when  any  kind  office 
was  done  for  him,  by  wife  or  son,  and  repaid 
them  with  a  look  of  wistful  love,  a  smile  of 
intensely  deep  affection,  which  cut  them  to  the 
heart  with  a  foreboding  of  what  they  would 
feel  when  those  lips  could  smile  no  more. 

''  Don't  fret,  my  boy,"  he  had  said  to 
Brian  one  day,  when  the  latter  had  broken 
down. 

But  Brian  could  not  help  fretting ;  his 
grief  was  retrospective  as  well  as  prospective. 
He  feared  that  he  had  killed  his  father. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  do  you  really  think 
there  is  no  chance  of  his  getting  over  this  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head ;    she   did   not   know. 
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None  of  his  other  ilhiesses  had  ever  lasted  so 
long.  The  doctor  had  looked  very  strange 
that  morning  when  she  had  entreated  him  to 
tell  her  what  he  really  thought. 

Was  hope  then  over,  and  this  perhaps  the 
last  day  on  which  those  eyes  would  turn  to 
theirs  in  conscious  love ;  and  was  he  himself 
doomed  to  bear  about  mth  him  for  all 
future  years  the  remembrance  of  this  love, 
and  how  he  had  repaid  it  ?  Brian  shrank 
within  himself.  Never  before  had  he  known 
how  much  he  loved  his  father.  His  thoughts 
sped  onwards,  seeking  a  comfort  which  it  was 
not  given  him  to  find.  What  had  those  who 
loved  each  other  to  hold  by  in  the  separation 
of  death;  and  when  they  so  lost  sight  of  each 
other,  was  it  for  ever  ?  Little  enough  had  Brian 
exercised  himself  in  such  questions  hitherto. 
So  far  as  the  unsecular  side  of  his  mind  had 
ever  been  touched  at  all,  he  had  only  been  led 
to  doubt  whether  people  really  believed  what 
they  said  they  did,  and  whether  knowledge  of 
things  which  they  talked  about  so  confidently 
was  attainable  by  men ;  and  when,  in  better 
moments  (for  his  mobile  nature  rendered  him 
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capable  of  such  moments),  his  soul  was  really 
stirred  within  him,  he  only  sank  back  into 
carelessness.  It  w^as  all  so  difficult,  so  over- 
whelming, so  melancholy,  that  it  was  of  no  use 
trying  to  see  his  way  in  such  speculations. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  God ;  and  yet,  when  so 
much  depended  on  a  right  conception  of  these 
things,  was  it  not  a  strange  injustice  that  they 
had  not  been  made  more  plain  ? 

Why  had  not  con^dction — spiritual  awaken- 
ing— complete  knowledge  of  the  truth, — or 
whatever  it  was  called  by  those  w^ho  claimed 
to  possess  it,  come  to  him  once  and  for 
all,  w^hen  he  stood  up  fairly  in  line  by 
the  side  of  poor  Colonel  Fairfax  on  that 
sinking  deck,  and  went  down  with  a  troop 
of  ordinary  mortals  like  himself  in  quiet 
obedience  to  death  ?  There  had  been  a  pang 
of  sharp  bitterness  when  the  reality  of  that 
presence  had  been  first  apprehended,  but  after 
that  moment  there  had  been  none  when  all  his 
faculties  had  not  been  occupied,  first  wdth 
duty,  and  then  with  a  struggle  for  life,  and 
that  struggle,  with  all  its  wild  ungoverned 
dance  of  images   passing   through  his  brain. 
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had  done  nothing  to  change  his  nature.  He 
was  grateful  for  his  escape ;  he  fonnd  life  abun- 
dantly pleasant  after  his  recovery,  and  that 
was  all.  But  now,  as  he  sat  in  that  hushed 
room  and  thought  of  his  father's  love  for  him, 
and  of  his  own  waywardness,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  would  give  anything  to  be 
sure  of  the  reality  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave, 
where  he  and  his  father  might  once  more  be 
together,  and  he  might  be  forgiven. 

He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  sit  by  and 
watch  the  end  coming  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer — for  now  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
expect  the  worst.  He  went  and  took  a  hasty 
walk,  but  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  sick- 
room all  the  time,  for  he  never  lost  sight  of 
his  father's  face  lying  painfully  pressed 
against  the  pillow.  When  he  got  back,  he 
found  that  he  had  asked  for  him ;  and  when 
he  saw  him,  the  poor  old  man  said,  '^  Don't 
leave  me,  Brian,  I  miss  you  so." 

Then  he  could  speak,  and  he  looked  a  Httle 
better,  and,  after  all,  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  he  was  going  to  be  taken  from  them. 
There  was  far  too  much  life  there  for  that. 
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Brian  hoped  once  more,  and  said  to  himself 
that  if  it  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  his  father 
to  have  him  near  him,  he  would  never  leave 
his  bedside  till  he  was  well ;  and  when  he  was 
well  he  would  devote  all  his  time  to  him.  He 
had  been  a  thoughtless,  ungrateful  fellow,  but 
he  had  happily  become  aware  of  his  own  short- 
comings in  time,  and  was  determined,  if  his 
father  could  but  live  ten  or  twenty  years  more, 
that  his  death,  when  it  came,  should  leave 
himseK — poor  selfish  fellow  that  he  had  been 
— with  nothing  wherewithal  to  reproach  him- 
seK in  this  respect. 

So  much  for  the  future.  Then,  seeing  his 
father  really  was  a  httle  better,  he  tried  to 
explain  to  him  his  past  relations  mth  Polly,  and 
told  him  that  the  very  day  he  had  discovered 
them  together  and  had  been  so  distressed 
about  it  was  the  day  when  they  of  their  own 
free  will  had,  from  a  wish  to  act  rightly,  de- 
termined to  part  for  ever ;  and  now  he  again 
vowed  to  keep  to  what  he  had  then  undertaken. 
He  never  doubted  his  own  strength  ;  he  fully 
meant  to  keep  his  word.  He  would  be 
thankful,    most    truly   thankful,    if    only    the 
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chance  of  proving  his  sincerity  were  given 
him ;  but  he  had  a  lurking  dread  lest  the 
fact  of  this  good  thought  having  come  into 
his  mind  should  be  a  sign  that  the  tie  between 
his  father  and  himself  was  about  to  be  broken 
— for  people  always  think  of  their  errors,  and 
vow  amendment,  too  late. 

And  so  hours  passed;  and  the  squire  was 
soothed  by  his  son's  love  and  promises,  and 
rested  trustfully  on  them,  and  never  thought 
of  a  speech  of  his  sister  Elizabeth's,  which  had 
vexed  him  frightfully  when  she  made  it,  and 
none  the  less  every  time  that  he  remembered 
it  afterwards  :  ''  The  energetic  way  Brian  vows 
he  will  be  good  when  anything  has  touched  his 
heart  always  reminds  me  of  standing  by  the 
sea  and  watching  big  waves  leaping  up  as  if 
there  was  no  turning  them  back.  His  good 
resolutions  seem  at  the  time  as  if  they  had 
force  and  strength  enough  to  carry  him  over 
anything  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  keep- 
ing them,  but  in  the  end  he  slips  back  again 
to  his  old  place  as  surely  as  the  water  does." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Templemore  was  rather 
better,  and  the  day  after  that  better  still.     He 
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looked  about  and  talked  mucli  more.  He 
asked  if  there  was  not  somewhere  downstairs 
a  flower  which  he  had  brought  back  in  the 
carriage  with  him  from  Dorminster,  and  after 
some  inquiry  Audrey's  pretty  Disa  w^as  brought 
upstaii's.  Two  new  flowers  had  come  out  on 
it  in  the  Breamore  greenhouse,  and  this  was 
a  great  dehght  to  the  squire,  who  had  the  plant 
put  on  a  table  by  him,  where  he  could  see  it 
comfortably;  and  then  Brian,  who  knew  his 
father's  pleasure  in  such  things,  reproached 
himself  with  never  having  thought  of  bring- 
ing him  flower  or  fruit,  or  seed  or  rarity  of 
any  kind,  to  amuse  him.  No  ;  he  had  simply 
lived  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  enjoy  the  very 
best  his  father  had  to  give  him,  and  had  done 
nothing  in  return. 

^^  Disa  grandiflora,''  said  he,  reading  the 
label.  ''  So  that  is  its  name.  Well,  it  is 
very  pretty ;  "  and  he  stooped  to  look  at  its 
brilliant  flow^ers.  '^  Where  did  you  get  it, 
father?  It  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  a 
flower  like  that  before.  If  I  did,  it  was  at 
the  very  top  of  Table  Mountain." 

^'  That   is  where   this  came  from,"  replied 
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the  squire.  ^^  And  you  remember  it  ?  That 
shows  there  is  a  little  bit  of  me  in  you,  after 
all — you  are  not  all  your  mother's.  But  I 
wish  you  had  preserved  as  clear  a  recollection 
of  everything  else  which  struck  you  at  the 
Cape,  Brian." 

And  the  squire  sighed  ;  for,  besides  liking 
Audrey  for  her  own  sake,  he  now  looked  on 
her  as  their  only  real  safeguard  against  Polly. 

^'  Father,  how  could  I  imagine  you  would 
ever  consent  to  such  a  thing?"  was  what 
Brian  began  to  say,  but  he  was  checked  by 
a  warning  look  from  his  mother. 

^^Let  him  be  a  little  stronger,  Brian,  before 
you  begin  to  talk  on  that  subject ;  but  I  know 
he  wants  you  to  marry  Miss  Wentworth,"  said 
she  in  a  whisper,  drawing  him  aside. 

Was  that  really  possible  ?  Brian  retreated 
to  a  distant  corner  of  the  room,  with  his  brain 
in  a  whirl  of  surprise  ;  it  was  so  much  more 
than  he  had  ever  dared  to  look  for. 

"  You  could  always  have  a  home  with  me," 
said  the  squire,  in  a  faint  voice ;  ''  and  when 
I  am  gone  there  is  Breamore  for  you." 

Mrs.  Templemore  went  to  the  bedside,  and 
said — 
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^'  You  had  better  not  talli  of  this  for  a  day 
or  two,  Bernard.  You  are  not  strong  ;  I  am 
so  afraid  of  your  exciting  yourself.  I  have 
banished  Brian  to  that  far  comer  for  a  while, 
for  you  and  he  are  really  talking  too  much." 

^'I  am  afraid  we  are;  but  tell  him  what  I 
said  last,  JuHet,  and  then  I'll  talk  no  more." 

Mrs.  Templemore  transmitted  the  message 
in  a  loud,  business-like  voice. 

^*  Brian,  your  father  says  that  when  you  are 
married  you  could  always  have  a  home  here, 
and  that  afterwards  Breamore  will  be  yours. 
Now,  don't  answer  him,  dear,  that's  all." 

"  That's  all,  is  it  ?  And  what  good  will 
Breamore  do  him,  if  there  is  a  load  of  debt 
on  it  ?  "  said  some  one  in  a  very  unpleasant 
voice  from  the  open  door;  and  turning  in  haste 
to  look,  they  found  Aunt  Ehzabeth  had  come 
amongst  them  unperceived. 

The  squire  visibly  recoiled.  The  others 
were  much  vexed  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  all 
their  care  to  keep  him  quiet,  they  were  now 
too  late  to  prevent  the  danger  of  this  inter- 
view. But  Miss  Templemore  was  quite  as 
angry  with  herself  for  what  she  had  said  as 
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they  conld  possibly  be  with  ber.  She  had, 
unfortunately,  heard  Mrs.  Templemore's 
speech,  and  had  been  prompted  to  make  that 
reply  by  her  furious  desire  for  truth-telling. 
If  they  had  expostulated  with  her,  she  would 
have  defended  her  words,  and  would  have 
answered,  ^' Well,  it  is  the  truth,  is  it  not  ?  " 
but  as  no  one  did  so,  she  w^as  much  irritated 
with  herself  for  such  a  careless  want  of 
reticence. 

^'  You  here,  Elizabeth  ? "  said  the  squire 
feebly.     ''  Come  and  sit  down  here  by  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Templemore,  ^'  I  am  here, 
and  as  stupid  and  blundering  as  ever ;  but 
very  anxious  about  you,  dear  Bernard.  What 
have  they  been  doing  to  you  now?"  For 
she  remembered  how  he  had  been  made  ill 
last  time,  and  glanced  mistrustfully  round  at 
Brian.  She  withdrew  her  eyes  again  in- 
stantly, finding  a  fresh  source  of  irritation  in 
that  '^florid  complexion  of  his,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  mother."  But  both  he  and 
his  mother  came  to  her  and  spoke  very  kindly, 
and  from  them  she  learnt  how  needful  it  was 
to   preserve   quiet,    and    sat    silently  by   her 
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brother's  side  till  he  felt  well  enough  to 
speak. 

After  some  time  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  ''  I 
suppose  you  kept  your  word  about  Miss 
Wentworth,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

Brian  and  his  mother  were  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  room.  They  could  not  hear  what 
the  squire  said,  but  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
hearing  Miss  Templemore's  answer,  and  they 
could  detect  a  strong  flavour  of  disappoint- 
ment in  her  voice. 

''Yes,  I  kept  my  word ;  but  she  is  a  strange 
girl.  She  won't  take  a  penny  of  my  money. 
She  absolutely  refuses." 

On  this  the  squire  murmured  something, 
which  Brian  could  not  hear. 

"  To  what  do  I  attribute  her  refusal?  "  said 
Miss  Templemore  in  a  shrill  voice.  ''Why, 
to  Brian,  of  course.  I  beheve  she  thinks  it 
would  be  taking  it  away  from  him.  But  of 
course  I  can  leave  her  as  much  as  I  like  in 
my  will.  She  can't  prevent  my  doing  that. 
Speak  a  Httle  lower,  do  you  say  ?  I  ain 
speaking  very  low ;  no  one  can  possibly  hear 
but  you.     Besides,  if  Brian  did  hear,  it  might 
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perhaps  do  liim  good  to  find  that  everybody 
does  not  care  so  much  for  money  as  he  does. 
It  was  nothing  but  her  loss  of  money  which 
made  him  give  that  girl  up,  Bernard- 
nothing  else.  If  she  had  only  kept  her  for- 
tune, he  would  have  told  you  how  he  loved 
her  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  Well, 
it  is  far  the  best  for  her  as  it  is,  no  doubt ; 
only  I  am  very  much  afraid  she  is  very  fond  of 
him  stiU !  " 

On  this  Brian  rose  hastily  and  left  the 
room.  His  heart  was  deeply  touched  by 
what  he  had  heard,  and  each  moment  brought 
Audrey  more  closely  to  his  mind.  He  went 
into  the  garden,  and  stayed  there  an  hour 
or  more ;  and  all  the  time  he  was  there  he 
thought  of  those  bygone  days  at  the  Cape 
when  he  had  loved  her  so  much,  and  won- 
dered what  deadness,  what  blindness,  what 
over-thoughtfulness  for  the  future,  could  have 
come  over  him  on  his  return  to  keep  him 
away  from  her — from  her,  the  only  woman  he 
ever  had  loved,  or  ever  could  love.  But  he 
would  go  to  her  at  once.  If  she  was  true  to 
him,  he  was  equally  true  to  her.     Polly  had 
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but  touched  the  surface  of  his  heart ;  its 
innermost  depths  were  entirely  Audrey's. 
He  ordered  his  horse,  and  then  went  in  to  tell 
his  mother  w^here  he  was  going,  and  when  he 
would  be  back.  As  he  was  hurrying  upstairs, 
he  nearly  fell  over  Lottie,  who  looked  up  and 
said — 

^' That  is  right,  Brian;  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come  in.  Mother  has  been  peeping 
about  for  you  ever  so  often." 

''What  does  she  want,  do  you  know, 
Lottie  ?  " 

''I  should  think  she  wants  you  to  help  her 
to  stop  Aunt  Elizabeth  quite  killing  poor 
papa.  She  has  been  sitting  in  his  bed-room 
ever  since  she  came  till  now,  and  she  has 
brought  her  box  and  is  going  to  stay  here.  It 
is  di'eadful,  Brian,  isn't  it  ?  " 

It  was  indeed  dreadful,  and  yet  Brian, 
whoUy  forgetful  of  his  recent  vow  to  devote 
himself  henceforth  to  his  father's  pleasure  and 
comfort,  had  just  been  on  the  point  of  going 
off  to  Dorminster. 

"  Eun  and  say  I  don't  want  the  horse, 
Lottie,"  said  he.     ''  Say  I  can't  go — that  I 
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have  changed  my  mind;  "  and  then  he  went 
into  the  sick-room. 

Miss   Templemore    stayed    a    few    days    at 
Breamore,   and  that  made  the  squire  get  up 
almost   earher    than    the   doctor   hked.      He 
had  no  escape  from  her  when  he  was  in  bed, 
but  when  up  could  walk  about  a  little  leaning 
on  Brian's  arm.     There  was  a  summer-house 
in  the  grounds,  to  which  father  and  son  often 
retreated  for  a  quiet  half-hour.     It  was  not  so 
comfortable  as  the  house  usually  was,  but  a 
great  deal  more  comfortable  than  the  house 
was  now  that  Aunt  Elizabeth  was  there,  for 
just  at  present  there  were  so  many  points  on 
which  there  was  a  temptation  to  disagree,  and 
she,  good  lady,  could  not  be  content  to  leave 
those   points  untouched.     Besides,    she    was 
bent  on  knowing  what  had  made  her  brother 
ill,  and  he  was   only  too  much  afraid  of-  her 
succeeding;   for  she  asked  so  many  questions 
about   that    and   about    Brian,   that   he   was 
quite  bewildered  and  terrified.    Every  moment 
seemed  to  bring  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
very  brink  of  discovering  the  truth ;    and  he 
and  his  wife  were   firmly  resolved  that  she 
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never  sliould  do  that,  for  if  she  were  to  hear 
about  Polly  and  the  origin  of  this  illness  she 
never  would  forgive  Brian.  It  was  easy  enough 
for  Mrs.  Templemore  to  make  and  keep  such 
resolutions  as  these,  but  the  squire  was 
WTetchedly  uncomfortable,  for  he  knew  that 
his  grasp  of  a  secret  w^as  at  all  times  an 
insecure  one,  and  he  never  felt  in  the  least 
safe,  except  w^hen  he  was  either  in  the  garden 
or  isummer-house,  and  alone  with  Brian. 

He  was  very  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and  had 
been  so  for  some  days  ;  and  though  Brian  and 
lie  had,  during  this  time,  spent  hour  after  hour 
quite  alone,  sitting  or  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  the  garden,  not  one  word  had  ever  been 
said  about  Audrey,  until  at  last  Brian  began  to 
think  that  his  father's  mind  must  have  been 
wandering  a  little  when  he  spoke  of  her 
before.  However,  one  bright  morning,  when 
the  two  were  in  the  summer-house  resting, 
the  squire  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  I  shall  never  be  really  happy,  Brian,  till  I 
see  you  married ;  I  shall  always  be  afraid  of 
your  again  falling  in  with  that  niece  of  Mrs. 
Pemberton's.     I  really  think,  if  you  tried,  you 
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would  soon  care  enough  for  Miss  Wentwortli 
to  make  it  right  for  you  to  marry  her.  Some 
of  your  old  feeling  for  her  would  be  certain  to 
come  back." 

''  Care  enough  for  her  to  marry  her  !  "  cried 
Brian  in  pure  astonishment,  ''Why,  I  have 
loved  her  all  the  time  !  " 

''  But  this  Polly  ?  "  interposed  the  squire, 
not  unnaturally. 

^'Dear  father,  I  really  told  you  the  honest 
truth  about  Polly.  I  slipped  back  into  that 
from  mere  idleness.  It  was  wrong  in  every 
w^ay,  and  I  am  very  sorry  about  it ;  but 
still,  what  I  felt  for  her  never  bore  the  least 
comparison  with  what  I  felt,  and  always  shall 
feel,  for  Miss  Wentworth." 

^'  Then  why  did  not  you  tell  me  about  it  ?  I 
must  have  seemed  a  very  harsh  father  to  you, 
Brian,  if  you  could  not  tell  me  that." 

''Not  harsh  a  bit.  You  have  always  been 
far  too  good  to  me.  But  there  was  the  want 
of  money  and  the  bills,  and  you  wanting  me 
to  marry  Miss  Masterman,  and  my  mother 
driving  at  me  not  to  do  anything  to  vex  Aunt 
Ehzabeth ;  and  then  I  was  puzzled  about  it 
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myself,  and  stayed  away  so  long,  that  I  w^as 
ashamed  to  go  at  last.  And,  mind,  it  was  just 
a  chance  how  you  might  take  it,  father.  If  you 
had  not  hked  it,  you  w^ould  have  thought 
me  very  selfish  to  think  of  such  a  thing — 
but  if  she  will  only  forgive  me  !  " 

^'  Will  she,  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  the  squire 
eagerly. 

*'  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  will.  I  would  stake 
anything  on  her  goodness  and  constancy." 

^'  You  are  sure  ?     You  feel  that  ?  " 

^'I  do  indeed;  I  believe  if  I  go  now  she 
will  be  just  as  sweet  and  forgiving  as  it  is 
possible  to  be." 

*'  Ah. !  Brian,  take  care  you  have  not  lost 
her  by  all  this  staying  away  from  her.  If  I 
w^ere  in  your  place  I  should  be  so  afraid 
of  it." 

Brian  looked  anxious  in  a  moment.  '^  Why 
should  you  be  afraid,  father  ?  " 

''  I  will  tell  you  why,"  rephed  Mr.  Temple- 
more.  ''  I  am  anxious  because  my  experience 
of  hfe  is  this — that  we  have  just  so  much 
time  allowed  us  wherein  to  do  some  great 
thing  on  which  our  hearts  are   fixed,   or   on 
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which  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  our  hearts 
were  fixed,  and  that  the  Power  which  rules 
oui'  destiny  looks  quietly  on ;  and  whether 
we  take  this  course  or  not,  He,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  keeps  the  way  to  happiness 
open  to  us.  But  suddenly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  though  everything  may  continue  to 
look  precisely  the  same  to  us,  it  is  closed;  and 
though  we  may  seek  it  with  all  our  might, 
seek  it  and  break  our  hearts  over  it,  all  the 
rest  of  our  days,  that  opportunity  has  gone 
from  us  for  ever." 

*'My  dear  father!  Why,  how  you  are  talk- 
ing! That  speech  is  not  a  bit  like  one  of 
yours." 

*'  Never  mind,"  said  the  squire  doggedly. 
"  I  am  sure — at  least,  I  am  afraid  that  is  how 
things  go,  and  it  makes  me  very  uneasy,  for  I 
want  you  so  to  marry  her ;  and  if  she  has 
accepted  any  one  else " 

*^I  have  often  thought  of  that,"  said  Brian. 
**  But,  you  see,  she  is  in  an  uncertain  kind  of 
position  in  Dorminster;  she  does  not  know  any 
of  the  gentry,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  not 
accept  a  tradesman." 
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"  Well,  your  poor  dear  aunt  leaves  us  this 
evening.  You  must  go  over  to  Dorminster 
to-morrow.  It  is  lucky  for  us  that  Miss 
Wentworth  has  refused  yoiu'  aunt's  money. 
I  don't  know  what  we  could  have  done  if  she 
had  taken  it ;  I  don't  think  you  could  have 
gone." 

And  all  the  time  they  were  thus  talking 
Audi'ey  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  them. 
The  summer-house  overlooked  the  Dorminster 
road,  and  for  some  little  time  they  had  noticed 
carriages  passing  with  gaily  dressed  people  in 
them,  all  evidently  bound  for  some  picnic. 
Honeysuckles  clustered  up  against  the  sum- 
mer-house window,  a  richly  laden  mountain 
ash  tree  grew  below  it,  and  betw^een  the 
branches  of  this  the  passers-by  could  be  seen. 
They  had  counted  four  carriages  ;  a  fifth  came, 
and  in  that  was  Audrey.  Mrs.  Wiltshire  sat  by 
her  side,  and  two  gentlemen  opposite  to  her ; 
and  the  one  immediately  opposite  was  Gus- 
tavus  Heriot,  who  showed  in  every  line  of  his 
face  how  delighted  he  was  with  the  good 
fortune  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  Audrey 
looked  happy  too,  but  very  quiet  and  thought- 
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ml.  If  she  observed  young  Heriot's  manner, 
it  did  not  seem  to  annoy  her.  But  she  never 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  summer-house,  never 
saw  Brian  ;  and  of  all  insults  which  can  be 
offered  to  love,  that  of  not  being  instinctively 
conscious  of  the  beloved's  presence  is  one  of 
the  very  greatest.  '  Love  must  indeed  be  gone 
for  ever  when  that  sense  is  withdrawn. 

^*  Hollo  !  "  cried  the  squire.  *'  Did  you  see 
that,  Brian  ?     That  is  a  bad  business  !  " 

^' Where  can  she  be  going?"  he  added, 
for  Brian  did  not  speak. 

Then  the  latter  remembered  that  long  ago, 
before  his  father's  illness,  the  Heriots  had 
^ratten  to  invite  him  to  a  picnic  at  Eaven- 
skelfe  Abbey;  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  very 
day.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  How 
unpleasantly  he  had  been  reminded  of  it 
now! 

"  Nonsense,  Brian  !  "  said  the  squire, 
touched  by  a  look  in  his  son's  face.  ^^  Don't 
be  so  cast  down  !  Kun  into  the  house  this 
moment,  order  your  horse  at  once,  and  go 
after  them  as  quickly  as  you  can.     I'll  back 
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you  to  cut  that  young  moon-calf  out  the 
instant  you  show  your  face.  Besides,  it  is 
all  on  liis  side — I  can  see  that !  Be  quick  ! 
Good-bye  !     Send  your  mother  to  me." 
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